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PREFACE. 


A. COLLECTION of Sailing Directions^ under the title The Colum^ 
bian Navigator,^ was published, some years ago, by the Proprietor of 
the present Work.—That collection contained particular directions for 
all the North-American Coast, from Halifax, southward, and for the 
Coasts and Islands of the West-Indies, 8cc., and was corrected to the 
time of publication, according to the best attainable documents; but it 
was necessarily very imperfect, from the want of much knowledge which 
has since been derived from various sources. Upon a critical exa¬ 
mination of the work, preparatory to a new edition, it was found 
that every page was susceptible of some correction, or addition, or 
improvement in arrangement;—that many extensive portions of coast 
remained altogether unnoticed;—that others were very imperfectly 
described;—and that some particulars were totally incorrect. The 
latter has been ascertained by the recent acquisition of a large quan¬ 
tity of valuable information, much of which has not hitherto appeared 
before the Public. 

The assistance of several intelligent friends enables us, at length, to 
present another work, nearly under the same title, which will be found 
much more accurate and complete than the former; and, with truth, we 
may say, than any other, of a similar description, which has hitherto 
appeared. So essentially different is it from the Columbian* Navigator, 
that it may be strictly considered as a New Work; and, as such, 
we submit it to future correction; being sensible, after all our care, 
that it is not perfect. 

To those liberal friends and correspondents whose original com¬ 
munications have enriched our pages, we return our grateful acknow- 

• ** The proper name of him whom we call Colamhus, was, in Italian, Cristoforo Colombo ; 
g^yen in Spanish as ChrUtoval Colon; in French, Christophe Colombo. It has been latinized 
into Columbus; hut the u,’’says a learned and ingenious friend, <*is a barbarism, neither 
consonant with the genius of the language, nor with the fact as to the name.*’ The birth 
place of Colombo was Coguretto, a maritime village on the coast, about four leagues westward 
from Genoa; the same which is represented as Cogoletto and Cocolata. Here this illustrious 
man was horn, in or subsequent to 1442, and be died at Valladolid, in Spain, in 1506, where a 
tomb, erected to his memory, was inscribed, A Castillo y a Leon Nuevo Mundo dio Colon, ** To 
Castile and Leon Colon has given a new World.” 

ledgements ^ 
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PREFACE. 


ledgements: not for ourselves alone^ but in the name of the^MAuiNERs 
OF ALL NATIONS, who will enjoy the fruits of their labour. 

To Captain Livingston, we have acknowledged our obligations in a 
former work and we shall, therefore, only add here, that, by means 
of his manuscript-translation of the ^ Derrotero de las Antillas/ with 
his own notes and important additions, we have been enabled to give a 
complete description of the Mexican Sea, and its navigation in the 
different seasons, as well as of the Coasts of Cuba, Hayti, &c. The 
deficiencies and occasional inaccuracies of the Derrotero have, also, 
in some material particulars, been supplied from the journals of 
Admiral Mackellar, Lieut. John Evans, Mr. Edw. Dunsterville, and 
other Gentlemen whose names appear hereafter. 

Finally, we have anxiously and perseveringly endeavoured »to render 
this work a faithful guide to the Mariner. On perusal, he will find 
that it contains a description of every coast, and directions for every 
harbour, a few only excepted, for which pilots are indispensible. These 
have been corrected agreeably to the present improved state of the 
Lighthouses, &c. The following Table shows the Contents of the 
first volume; the second comprises the Great Antillas, or Porto- 
Rico, Hayti, Jamaica, and Cuba ; the Gulf and WindwArd Pas¬ 
sages : and particularly the navigation of the Gulf-Stream. The 
third volume comprehends the Virgin and Caribbee Islands, all the 
Coast of Guyana, of Colombia, and the Mosquito Shore, Hon¬ 
duras, &c., to Cape Catoche; thus the three volumes comprehend the 
whole of the West Indies, &c.: but each is sold separately, for the con¬ 
venience of those purchasers who may not require the whole work. 


Since the publication of former Editions, we have derived satisfaction 
from seeing our labours approved, both abroad and at home. Appro¬ 
bation has been amply, though tacitly, expressed in a re-print of many 
portions of this work, with our others, both in England and America: 
and they have, therefore, thus proved the more extensively useful, and 
contributive to the purposes for which they were designed. 


* Memoir and Directions to accompany the Chart of the Atlantic Ocean, 
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Communications on the Ports of Galveston and St. 
Luis, some Banks in the Mexican Sea, Salt Kat Bank, 
Bahamas, and St. Helena Sound in Carolina ; 1840. 

[Colombian Nayioatob, Vol. 1.18S9.] 

1.—Directions for proceeding to Galveston Bat, by Mr. W. €• Mitchell, 

Commander of the Ironside, of Liverpool, and Mr. Gbo. Simpson, chief Pilot > 

of Galveston, 1840. 

The east end of the Island of Galveston lies in 29® 16' 37" N., and 94® 49' 41" W.* 
This has been deduced from numerous observations, as shown by Mr, Simpson'.f The rise 
aod &11 of the tide on the bar is only from 2 to 3 feet. Variation of the compass, 9® B. 

Vessels bound to this place, says Captain Mitchell, should endeavour to make the land 
about the Sabine River, or the meridian of 94® W. They may stand toward the land with 
the greatest confidence, always keeping the lead going; as there are 3| to 4 fathoms of 
water at 5 to 6 miles off the land to the eastward of Galveston Island} but, to the west¬ 
ward of the east end of that island they should never stand within the depth of hithoms. 
The current always sets strongly to the S.W. at the rate of 2 to 2| miles in the hour, and 
the prevailing winds are from S.E. excepting during the winter months, when there are 
very heavy gales from North to N.W. With tlie latter, if you are any where near the 
land, or in 6 or 7 fathoms, it will be much better to anchor than to keep under way, pro¬ 
vided you are near the port. 

On approaching Galveston Bay the first ohj^ts seen will be the masts of vessels, and a 
little while afier the houses will appear. The land may not be seen until about two miles 
from the anchorage without the bar. 

The best anchorage off the Bar is in 5^ to 6 fathoms, (mud,) about one mile off, with the 
flagstaff on Galveston Island bearing W. by S,, and the pilot’s house, which is the largest 
bouse on Bolivar Point (north shore) I N.W. by W. The ground is good, and, with good 
ground tackle, there is no risk of driving. Within the bay vessels are quite sheltered from 
all winds, and have good holding ground. 

At about 12 miles to the N.E. of the entrance of the port is a long range of bushes called 
Pepper Grove, and if you see these you may make sure that you are to windward of your 
port To the westward of the port, near the centre of Galveston Island, are the three 
trees, mentioned in page xxxi, and which may be seen, in clear weather, from three to four 
leagues ofil They are the only original trees on the island. 

Mariners ought to be very careful, when standing in for the land to the westward of 
Galveston Bay, during the night, as the soundings are very irregular; but in the day-time 
there is no danger, while keeping the lead going. § 

Mr. Simpson has observed that the port of Galveston was formerly difficult to make, the 
coast being so low; but there are now more than 3000 houses, and many so lofty that they 
may be seen, from a vessel’s mast-head, at the distance of 20 miles. Vessels of heavy 
draught should not approach the Bar nearer than in six fathoms, and then, by making 
ngnal fr>r a pilot they will be promptly attend^ to. Those madting the port by night will 


• Captain Mitchell has given it in lat. 29® 18', and long. 94® 48". 

t Mr. Simpson’s Remarks were first given in the Nautical Magasine, June, 1840. 

X See the description, page xxxi, hereafter. 

fr Captain Mitchell says, I took observations, when lying at anchor, whidi nve 29® 16' N. and 
94^ 44' W. When 1 left, there was a pair of sheers erected over the wreck of the steamer Cuba, on 
the north breakers, inside the Bar, and on the south breakers lay the wreck of the ship Virginia. 
No vessel but of very easy draft should attempt to cross the Bar. My vessel drew 84 feet going and 
cwnfaig, folly laden, and a vessel of the same draugh^ or a foot more, may always cross the Bar in 
rSkty, The Virginia was said to draw 12 feet, and, in attempting to cross, became a total wreck. 

There is now a first-rate pilot-boat constantly on look-out for vessels nearing land; and it is 
cspected that a light-vessel may be stationed as a direction for the Bar. 

do 
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SAN LUIS, &C. 

do well to come to an anchor until daj-light. For the convenience of obtaining a pilot, 
those drawing 8 feet or less may approach to the depth of 4 ^thorns. 

If, on approaching from the eastward, the town comes in sight and a little to the south* 
ward of W.S.W., haul off immediately to 6 fathoms, and until it bears S.W. by W. when 
you will then be in a fair-way for the Bar. If approaching from the westward^ run to the 
eastward until the town has the same bearing of S.W. by W. 


2. —SAN LUIS, or the West Pass of Galvestok. 

The following description and directions for this port were oblimngly communicated by 
Mr. John Nabb, agent to the Charleston Insurance and Trust Company for Texas, and 
dated San Luis, Jan. 1st, 1840. 

The little isle of San Luis, containing 354 acres, is situate at a mile and a half from the 
western end of Galveston Island. A town upon it is rising very feat. The Bar is only 
two miles from the island, and the port has the best water known on the coast of Texas. 
The harbour is good, capacious,* and of easy access, and is expected, from its peculiar 
advantages, to become the chief commerci^ port of the new repuolic. 

Those bound to San Luis should endeavour to make Galveston Island, which may be 
known by the three trees in the middle of the island as above mentioned. Then run down 
along shore in 5, 4, or 3, fathoms, soundings regular, and thence to 5 fathoins. Keep in 
the last depth, steering S.W. until you bring a beacon on San Luis in a line with the 
building known ^ Polites House, ijearing W.N.W.; with this mark on run for it, which 
will lead you in over the bar, in ten feet at low water, until you come within half a mile of 
San Luis Island; then haul up N. W. gradually opening Polites House to the north ward of 
the beacon, rounding a buoy, close on board, which is placed on the shoal that stretches 
from Galveston Island, leaving it on the starboard side, and after passing which you may 
anchor at pleasure. 

A flag half-mast on the beacon will indicate 10 feet on the bar; one ball, 11 feet; two 
balls, 12 feet; three balls, 13 feet; four balls, 14 feet; five balls, 15 feet; and the flag 
hoisted to the mast-head or flagstaff, will indicate high water. Spring-tides rise 5 feet, and 
neaps 3 feet. 


3,—-BANKS on the Nortii Side of the Mexican Sea ; from the communication 

of Captain Mitchell. 

At 45 miles £.S,£. from Galveston Bar is the centre of a bank, having veiy uneven 
ground, varying from 5 to 8,10, 7L sind 5, fathoms. The south end in latitude 28^ 56', 
and the north end in 29° 10'. 

In latitude 28° 50', and longitude 91° 10', is another shoal, called Ship iHand Bank, 
extending about 15 miles west, with 5 and 6 fathoms on each side of it, and considered 
veiy dangerous. 

There is also said to be a shoal, with only 6 feet of water on it, in latitude 28° 46', and 
longitude 92° 4', with the sea always breaking on it. 


4.—STRAIT of FLORIDA and BAHAMAS. 

In January, 1840, the British government established a lighthouse on the N.W. side of 
the Salt Kay bank, which stands on the highest of the Double-headed Shot Kays, in lati¬ 
tude (according to the official notice) 23® 56' 28", and longitude 80° 2V 38". 

The base of the tower is 46 feet above high water; and the height of the tower is 54 
feet. The light is fixed, and may be seen in all directions, except when bearing 
S.W. by W. i W. (magnetic) where at the distance of about nine miles, it will be inter¬ 
cepted by Water Kay. 

From the lighthouse the south-westernmost of the Double-headed Shot Kays bears 
S.S.W. i W. (magnetic) distant miles. 

The Florida Stream is generally found to set strongly to the N.£., within a mile and a 
half of the rocks ; but, through the intervals of the kays, the ebb and flood tides run 
rapidly off and on the bank, where it is high water, on the full and change at 9 o’clock, 
and the tide rises from two to three feet. 


The 
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The light, being 100 feet above the level of the sea, veUl be visible, in clear weather, to 
an eye elevated 10 feet, at the distance of 14 miles; 80 feet, at 15^ miles; 40 feet, 17^ 
miles; 80 feet, 20 miles. 


NASSAU, New Pbovidbnce. 

The lantern and lights of the lighthouse on Hoo Island, near Nassau, have been 
recently replaced bv others, similar in construction to those on Abaco: the light, being 72 
feet above the level of the sea, may now be visible, in clear weather, to an eye elevated 
10 feet, at the distance of 12 miles; 20 feet, 13^ miles; and 40 feet, 15| miles. 


5.— St. HELENA SOUND, in South Cabolina. 

Mr. Nabb, the gentleman to whom we are indebted for the preceding directions for the 
port of San Luis, has stated to us that the description of St. Helena Sound, heretofore 
giren in different books, is very erroneous. He has run several schooners from Charleston 
to the Combahee River, and having obtained a perfect knowledge of the Bar and Sound of 
St. Helena, is enabled to state that he can take a ship, drawing 16 feet, over the Bar at 
high water of common tides, and thence through the Sound, in a fine channel of 5 to 7 
fiSioms, thence up the Combahee River, fifW miles from the Bar, or into a good harbour, 
under Morgan’s Hummocks, on St. Helena Island, or into a fine harbour under the south¬ 
west end of Otter Island, (an island omitted in every chart that he has seen,) and, 
instead of South Eddisto, Otter Island, with its shoals stretching outward, forms the 
northern boundary of the entrance to St. Helena Sound; and Pine Island, with the Bird 
Xay, and Cow-pen Shoals, (also omitted in all the charts,) forms the southern boundary of 
the entrance of South Ed^sto River, which has 10 feet on the Bar at low water, and is an 
excellent harbour. 

“ The scaling directions for St. Helena ship-bar are as follows;—From 6 fathoms, off 
Charleston Bar, steer S.W. by compass until you make the Hunting Islands plain from 
tjie deck; then look a-head, and haul in until you open Beaufort gap; bring into the 
middle of this gap a square lump of trees, (Otter Island Sonth Point W.W. by W.,) then 
run for this gap until you open a remarkable saddle in a high wood in the back land, a 
ship’s length clear of Otter Island South Point; then haul up for Otter Island South Point, 
(which will bear N.W. by N.) and you will cross the bar in from 2 to 3 fathoms, according 
to the state of the tide: with this mark on, steer up for Otter Island until you nearly shut 
the east end of Pine Island behind the east end of Otter Island, say a ship’s length, but 
be sure not to shut Pine Island entirely behind Otter Island; for at the instant that you 
shut the last tree on Pine Island behind Otter Island, you will bring up on Combahee 
Bank. With this mark on, Morgan’s Hummocks will bear W’.S.W.; steer for them, which 
will lead you up in a channel way between Combahee and Pelican Banks in 7 fathoms. 
Keep on for these Hummocks until you bring True Blue gap on the centre of Marsh 
Island, when you must steer for it, never bringing that gap to the southward of the centre, 
nor to the northward, of that island. When nearly up with Marsh Island, steer for the 
mouth of the Small Rice Creek, which will lead you m the channel way. Advance no 
nearer to the shore than in 2 to 3 ^thorns, according to the draught of water, and when abreast 
of this creek steer for Hangmans Point, and pass it close on board, and you may anchor, 
being then in the mouth of Combahee River. 

** There are two other channels into the Sound of 9 feet, much used by coasters, viz., 
the Slew and the Cow-pen, for which there are marks, which we use in the same way as 
above. 

" I am aware that the public will be slow to believe, and I am, myself, astonished, that 
so gross an error in the description of this place could exist so long, particularly as St. 
Helena is situated between two large commercial cities, (Charleston and Savannah,) where 
vessels of every description are hourly passing, and property is conveyed by coasters, 
through this inlet, to these two markets.” 

To the preceding remarks Ip Mr. Nabb we may add, it is very discreditable to the naval 
administration of the United States that charts of this and other important harbours of the 
Federation, from actual surveys, have not yet appeared. The best charts of the coasts of 
Carolina, published in America, have been copied from those published in London more 
than half a century ago. Names have been successively changing, but the groundwork is 
nearly, if not altogether, the same.—J. P. 



No. 5^, Fleet Street^ Lcndony 20M July^ 1840. 

This day is published, in one thick volume, octavo, closely printed, 
illustrated with a Chart of Hurricanes, &c. Price 12s. in boards, 

A New Edition, being the Eighth, of the Memoir, Descriptive and 
Explakatory, to accompany the Charts of the Atlaotic Ocean ; and com¬ 
prising Instructions, general and particular, for the navigation of that sea: 

Also, Tables of the Positions of all the principal points, with the 
Authorities, &c.; the Variations of the Compass, Descriptions of the Light¬ 
houses; of Winds, Tides, Currents, Passages, &c. With an Appendix on 
Ships’ Reckonings, Latitude, Longitude, Chronometers, Meteorology, Marine 
Barometer, and Thermometer, and the subjects therewith connected. 
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1.—GENERAL TABLE op the POSITIONS, or of the Latitudes 
AND Longitudes, op the Principal Points, Lighthouses, &c. 

DESCRIBED HEREAFTER; WITH THE PaGES ON WHICH THE RESPEC¬ 
TIVE Descriptions may be found. 


The Longitudes are from tlie Meridian of Greenwich.—The Figures in 
Parentheses, thus, [S,] refer to Notes subjoined this Table. 


l.atitude 

North. 


Longitude 


BERMUDAS. 


Wreck Hill.. 

Gibbs’ Hill; Signal Station • • • • 
Southern extremity of the Land 
Castle Island*.. « 


St. David’s Head ; the eastern extremity of land 
Catharine’s or the North Point. . 


Town of St. George; the centre.. • 

Basteni eztremiw of the Reef ......< j 4 

North Rock ^Above water) ........4 * < 

Ireland Island; North Point of • •.. ^ < 4 

Mount La^on^ Signal Station.. • 

£ Variation 2 i to 3® PTerf.] 


32 

15 

20 

64 

50 

0 

8, 

9 

32 

13 

50 

64 

49 

12 

8, 

9 

32 

13 

12 

64 

46 

40 

8 


32 

19 

30 

64 

37 

20 

9 


32 

21 

25 

64 

35 

40 

8, 

9 

32 

23 

0 

64 

37 

15 

10 


S2 

22 

23 

64 

37 

40 

10, 

11 

32 

25 

30 

64 

34 

10 

9 


32 

29 

0 

64 

42 

50 

10 


32 

18 

50 

64 

47 

0 

11 


32 

17 

0 

64 

44 

18 

8 



NOVA SCOTIA, &c. 

Sable Islsnd ... [?.].... 

TheN.E.End.. 

The Southernmost Part ...'.... 

The West End ..... 

Halifax, Citadel Hill.... • p;].... 

Sambro* Lighthouse^ near Halifax Harbour £4. • * * • 

Jedore Head .... .£ 5 / ... • 

Green Isle, Country Haibour ... 

Berry Head .. •••• 

Cape Canso ... 

In the Gulp of St. I.awrence 

S^iac; entrance.. • • [ 6.1 • • •. 

Pictou Harbour; Lighthouse • • •. • • • * [ 7 .] • • • • 
fiouTHEBN Coast, continued: 

Green Island, off Mahone Bay * • *...... • 

Cross Island, off Lunenburg Harbour * v - • • • * 

Cape Le Have • • • .... 

Port M^way, South-West Head of.. •. • 

Ccffin*i Islam Lightho, near Liverppol.Harbour 

Mouton or Matoon Island . • •. .••."*•. 

Point Hebert • • .... 

Shelburne or Cape Roseway Lighthouse* •[Q.],* • 
Cape Negro ........f....... 1........... 

Br^il VMs. ...... 

Cape Sable *• .. . .^[ 9 .]* * • • 

S^l Island^ South F^oint^. [iQ.]. .. 
GannetRock**. ..11....... 


43 59 0 
43 56 0 ! 

43 57 0 

44 39 0 

44 28 30 

0 

45 4 55 
45 10 57 
45 18 10 


59 47 0 

60 0 0 

60 15 0 
63 33 40 
63 32 30 
63 5 30 

61 34 40 
61 20 10 
60 58 20 


46 11 30 64 28 0 Notes. 

45 41 44 62 40 10 - 


44 27 0 
44 23 0 
44 15 0 
44 10 0 
44 5 0 
43 57 0 
43 51 0 
43 40 30 
43 32 0 
43 24 15 
43 24 0 
43 .23 54 
43 40 40 


30 23 

10 24 


20 25 

35 ,26 


SO 28 
30 30 
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NOVA SCOTIA, &c. 

Southern Coast, continued :— 

Cape Fourchu, near Yarmouth • 


Trinity Ledge . 

Cape St. Mary... 

Bryers Fsland Lighthouse [ 12.3 ••• • 

Boint Prim Lightho. Entr. of Annapolis Basin 

Cape Split, in the Mines Channel • • .. 

Cape Chignecto .. 


. NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Fort Cumberland.... 

Cape Enrag^e ... 

Quako Ledge, Middle of... ..[13.] • • • • 

Cape Spencer .. .... 

Cape Maspeck...• 

Partridge Island Lighthouse^ Entrance of St. John’s 

City of St. John ... 

Fredericton, the Capital of New Brunswick .... 

Point Lapreau; Lighthouse . 

Wolf Islands, N.E, Point... 

Beaver Harbour; S.W. Point. 

Bliss Island, at the Entrance of Etang ... 

St. Andrew’s, S.E. Point of Navy Island. 

Head Harbour Lighthouse^ on Campo Bello 

Grand Manan Island, &c. [10.].. •• 

Northern Point .... 

S.W. Head . 

White Head Island, N.E. Point .. 

Old Proprietor Rock.. 

Gannet Rock Lighthouse ... 

FREDONIA, or UNITED STATES. 

Lighthouse on the IVest Head, Passamaquoddy • • •. 

Machias, Town of . . 

Great Wass Island, S.E. Point *. 

Petit or Little Manan Island ; Lighthouse .. • • 

Scoodic or Scuttock Point . 

Mount Desert Rock ; Lighthouse ..... 

Isle Haute ; the S.W. Point.... 

Wooden Ball Rock .*.. 

Isleboro’, or Long Island; Sooth End . 

Castine ; the Town.. 

White Head Lighthouse .. • ^ .. 

Metinick Rock *... 

Manheigin Island....... 

Franklin^s Island Lighthouse, near George’s River*. 

Penmaquid Point, John’s Bay..... 

Bantam Ledge..... 

SEGwiNElsLANDLigA^AoMse, Entr. of Kennebec River 

Pond Island Light ..... 

Cape Small Point. 

Alden’s Ledge ... 

Half-way Rock—Entrance of Casco Bay 

Portland Lighthouse .. 

Cape Elizabeth .. • • • .... 


Latitude 

North. 

0 

/ 

n 

43 

4r 

30 

43 

49 

0 

44 

0 

0 

44 

5 

0 

44 

14 

30 

44 

41 

30 

45 

21 

40 

45 

22 

0 

45 

49 

0 

45 

36 

0 

45 

17 

0 

45 

12 

0 

45 

12 

40 

45 

14 

0 

45 

15 

30 

45 

57 

0 

45 

4 

0 

44 

59 

0 

45 

3 

30 

45 

2 

30 

45 

3 

30 

44 

57 

0 

44 

46 

49 

44 

35 

30 

44 

37 

40 

44 

31 

40 

44 

31 

0 

44 

48 

0 

44 

51 

0 

44 

30 

0 

44 

24 

0 

44 

20 

0 

43 

52 

0 

44 

1 

0 

43 

48 

0 

44 

14 

0 

44 

24 

0 

43 

59 

0 

43 

52 

0 

43 

44 

0 

43 

54 

0 

43 

49 

0 

43 

42 

0 

43 

40 

30 

43 

42 

30 

43 

40 

0 

43 

29 

0 

43 

37 

0 

43 

36 

30 

43 

34 

0 


66 10 30 
66 28 0 
66 19 0 

66 14 0 
66 24 0 
65 46 30 
64 14 0 
64 36 30 


30 34 

0 34 

0 34 

30 34 

45 34 

15 34 

30 35 

0 35 


15 40 

0 40 


7 . 

66 5 ^ 

67 23 
67 30 
67 46 

67 57 

68 3 
68 30 
68 45 
68 48 
68 40 
68 58 

68 59 

69 11 
69 12 
69 25 
69 32 
69 42 
69 42 

69 47 

70 2 
70 0 

70 10 
70 9 


0 44 

30 42 
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Latitude 

North. 


UNITED STATES, continued. 

Wood Island Lighihottse, in Saco Bay. 

Cape Porpoise ..... 

Wells Harbour, Entrance of.. 

Agamenticus Hills... 

Bdd Head- ... 

Cape Neddock. 

Boon Island lighthouse ..... 

Boon Island Ledge- ..... 

York Ledge ..... 

York River, Entrance..... 

Portsmouth Lighthouse, on Newcastle Island • • • • 

Isles of Shoals Lighthouse* . .... 

Newbury-Port Lights, on Plum Island. 

Ipswich Harbour; Entrance of.. 

Amis Squam, or Squam Lighthouse ... 

Cashes Ledge, Shoalest Part .. 

Cape Anne Lights, on Thatcher’s Island - • -. 

Cape Anne Bay, the East Point of. 

Lighthouses on Baker’s Island. 

Marblehead ..... 

Salem.... 

Nahant Rock..[15.].. 

BOSTON, Beacon Hill at.[16.] • - • - 

Cambridge, Town of.... 

I/^ Island Light, in Boston Bay.... 

lighthouse Island Light, Boston Bay............ 

light on Cedar point, near Scituate . • .... 

L^hts on Gurnet Point, near Plymouth - 

Entrance of Barnstaple Harbour... 

Bace Paint Lighthouse .... 

Cape Cod lighthouse* ... 

Lights at the Entrance of Chatham Harbour ...... 

Sandy Point of Chatham; South End • - .... 

Shoal Grounds of George’s Bank.. 

Hard Sand ; 15 feet... [17.].... 

Lighthouse on Sandy Point, Nantucket I.. 

Sancoty Hdad, Nantucket Island.. 

Tommy Head, (vulg. Tom Never*s Head,) Nantucket 

Nantucket Shods; South Point.... 

Sherburfi Lower Lighthouse, Nantucket .......... 

Point Gammon lighthouse, near Hyenas *..' 

Cape Page Lightfumse, MarUia’s VineyRrd.. 

Holmes' Hole Lighthouse . 

Tarpaulin Cove Lighthouse, on Nashon Island . •. J 
Gap Head Lighthouse, Martha’s Vineyard .|. ^ 

Noman’s Land, near Martha’s Vineyard .. y.... • *. 

Sow and Pigs, Entrance of Buzzard’s Bay -....... 

Bird Island Light, in Buzzard’s Bay • 

New Bedford Lighthouse, on Clark’s Point. ... 

Seaconnet Point • - - -.... • • 

Beaver-tail Light, on Conanicut Island.......... 

Newport, Town of . 

Providence, Town of ... 

Point Judith Lighthouse .. 

Block Island, the S.E. Point .... 

Watch HiU Point Light (Revolving) .. 


43 7 30 
43 6 0 
43 6 0 
43 7 0 
43 3 30 
42 56 0 
42 47 45 
42 39 0 

42 40 0 

43 1 0 

42 37 0 
42 3 30 
42 30 0 
42 29 0 
42 31 0 

42 26 0 
42 22 38 
42 23 28 
42 20 50 
42 20 36 
42 12 0 
42 0 0 

41 45 0 

42 4 0 
42 3 0 
41 42 0 
41 34 0 
41 40 13 
41 40 33 
4l 24 0 
41 16 0 
41 14 0 

40 57 0 

41 18 30 

41 37 0 
41 25 0 

41 28 30 
41 28 0 

20 30 
41 15 0 

41 24 0 
41 40 0 
41 36 0 
41 26 0 
41 26 0 
41 29 0 
41 50 41 
41 23 0 
41 4 0 

41 17 0 


Longitude 

West. 


70 17 30 
70 26 0 
70 31 0 
70 37 0 
70 33 0 
70 34 0 
70 27 30 
70 24 0 
70 30 0 
70 36 0 
70 41 30 
70 36 0 
70 46 50 
70 45 0 
70 39 0 

69 6 0 

70 33 0 

70 39 0 
70 47 0 
70 48 0 
70 51 0 

70 50 0 

70 59 45 

71 4 0 

70 54 0 
70 49 10 
70 42 0 
70 37 0 
70 17 0 
70 14* 0 
70 3l40 

69 57 0 

72 2 0 
67 44 10 
67 40 30 

70 3 0 

69 58 0 

70 1 0 

69 56 0 

70 6 0 
70 15 0 
70 25 0 
70 36 0 
70 46 0 
70 52 0 

70 50 0 

71 0 0 

70 43 0 

70 55 0 

71 12 0 
26 0 

71 20 0 
71 25 20 
71 32 0 
71 39 0 
71 59 0 
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UNITED STATES, continued. 

Montw^ Point Lighthouse ... 

Shagwandanock Ueef ... 

Cerberus Rock, Entrance of Long Island Sound • • 

Race Rock, near Fisher’s Island ... 

Lighthouse at the Mouth of Five Island Inlet • • • • 
Sandy Hook Lighthouse, New York Harbour * • • • • * 
NEW YDRK .; Cupola of Colombia College • • • • 

City Hall.. 

Fort flaMtaff • • * *.... [18.] • • • • 

Nevisink Sou^ern Lighthouse (Revolving).. • 

Barnigate Inlet.. 

Little Egg Harbour; the Bar • ^ . V.. 

Great Egg Harbour; the Bar.. • 

Hereford Inlet.. .... 

Cape May, at the Mouth of the Delaware • • • • • • • 
PHILADELPHIA; Christchurch, in Second Street 
Norriton; Observatory [19*3• • • • 

Dover, Town of. 

Cape Henlopen Lighthouse .V. . ....... 

Cape May Bank; 2 fathoms of water • • • • • • • • • • • j 
Cape Charles, at the Mouth of the Ohesape^e • • 

Tail of the Chesapeake Middle Ground.. 

Cape Henry lighthouse -fsp.]- • • • 

New Point Confort lighthouse 

Windmill Point.... • •.• 

Smith's Point Lighthouse ... ...... 

Point Lookout.. ... 

Maryland Point, in the Potomak • • • • • • •. .. 

Mount Vernon ••••••••••....t. 

Alexandria ..... 

WASHINGTON ; the Capitol of • • • • • •[21.]* • • • 
Cedar point. Entrance of the Patuxent . • •. •..... 

Annapolis, Town of... . ... 

Baltimore, City of ..... ^ 

Currituck Inlet; the Bar .••.... 

Roanoke New Inlet.;.. [22.].... 

Cape Hatteras Lighthouse •.... 

Ocracock Lighthouse^ Entr. to New Berne ........ 

Cape'Lookout lighthouse .. 

Old Topsail Inlet, or Gore Sound • • •........... 

Beaufort, Town of ... 

FryingJPan Shoals, S.E. Point of.... 

Cape Fear, S.E. Point of . 

Cape Fear LighthousCy on Bald Head..........., 

Wilmington ; New Inlet Lighthouse .. 

Georgetown Lighthouse .... 

Georgetown ... 

Cape Roman..... 

Charleston Lighthouse ....... 

Charleston.. .[23,].... 

North Eddisto Inlet; Entrance 

South Eddisto Inlet; Entrance ... 

Hilton Head, Port Royal Entrance.. •. .’.[24.1.... 
Beaufort, in South-Carolina* «..■.... I........... 

Tybee Lighthouse, Savanna ..... 

Savanna, the Town.[?5.]* • • • 


Latitude 

North. 

o 

/ 

// 

41 

1 

0 

4t 

4 

30 

41 

8 

30 

41 

11 

0 

40 

.37 

.10 

40 

27 

30 

40 

42 

43 

.40 

.42 

20 

40 

42 

10 

.40 

23 

50 

39 

48 

0 

39 

30 

0 

39 

18 

30 

39 

. 3 

0 

38 

57 

0 

39 

56 

54 

40 

9 

56 

39 

8 

30 

38 

46 

40 

38 

53 

30 

37 

11 

0 

36 

58 

0 

36 

56 

30 

37 

20 

30 

37 

35 

30 

37 

52 

30 

38 

1 

30 

38 

21 

30 

38 

42 

0 

38 

48 

0 

38 

53. 

0 

38 

16 

0 

38 

59 

0 

39 

18 

0 

36 

26 

30 

35 

37 

0 

35 

15 

0 

35 

5 

30 

34 

39 

0 

34 

41 

0 

34 

43 

0 

33 

36 

0 

33 

49 

0 

33 

51 

45 

33 

58 

0 

33 

13 

0 

33 

22 

30 

33 

1 

0 

32 

40 

0 

32 

46 

0 

32 

30 

0 

.32 

26 

0 

32 

13 

0 

32 

26 

0 

32 

0 

40 

32 

4 

0 



76 12 0 
76 19 30 
76 17 0 

76 22 0 

77 15 0 
77 5 0 
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UNITED STATES, conriitUED. 

Hossabu or Ossabaw Sound, the Bar ••••••• • 

St. Catharine’e Sound, the Bar ... • • • • • 

Sapello Bar..*.. 

Doboy Ushthmuef Entr. of DarieH* '•'••• [26.1 • • • • 

St Simoirs Island; Lighthouse.. • *1^7'.] *« 

Cumberiand Island, North End 

Cond)eriand Island, Lighthomty on the S. End [28.] 

Nassau River; Entranoe of South-Channel •••••• 

Bar of St John’s River.... 

St Augustin; Ughthouse .. 

Matanza Inlet ..... 

Moskito Inlet ••••'•...... 

Cape Canaveral ... 

Outer Breakers off Cape Canaveral.. 

The Tortolas or Hummocks, South End • .. • • 

Hillsborough Ii^t; Entrance ... • 

Grenville Inlet i x^trance.... 

New Inlet; Entrance. 

White Inlet .... 

Cape Florida ...[29.lv •• 

Biscayno Kay ... 

Florida Light-vessel (Two lights) .............. 

Great Inlet, near Sound Point... 

Old Matacumbe; West End of ................ 

Sombrero Kay...... •. 

Bahitr Honda, near the Pine Islands 

LooeKay; Beacon Tower .. . 

Kay West; Lighthouse on the West End.. [30.] • • • • 

Sand Kay ; Lighthouse (Revolving) .. 

Boca Grande; Entrance of.. 

West End of the Florida Reef* • * 

Coral Rocks, East of the Tortugas.. 

Tortugas; Bush Kay Lighthouse ................ 

Tortugas Bank; Spot of 5 fathoms... • 

8 .W. End of the Tortugas Bank, 96 fiithoms • • * • 
PnnUhLarga, or Cape Romano* 



wt a S awto - Bi y.^tyn^^.- 


Batrance of Tam 

Anclote Kays,M_ ^ 

Hou^ of the River Swangv • 

Headman’s Bey .. 

St.Mark’s,orApalachd ....[30.].*.# 

8 .W. Cape of Apalachd Bay.. 

Cape St. George of Apala^icola ••.•*. [30.] • • • • 

Cape St. Bias ...... 

St.Andrew’s Isle.. 

Entrance of the Bay of Santa Rosa. 

Bar of Pensacola...... 

Pensacola, the Town.... • • 

Entrance of Perdido Bay.. 

Bar of Mobile ..... 

Mobile, the Town... 

Biloxi Bay, Entrance of..... 

Ship Island, West End^... 

Naso Anchorage, on the N.W. of the Chandeleur 

Islands..... •.... ...... 

Logishe, dt the S.W. ehd of the same* •.......... 


Latitude 

North. 

Longitude 

West. 

Page. 

/ 

// • 

0 

t 

#/ 


81 50 

0 

80 

51 

0 

130 

SI 40 

0 

80 

59 

0 

130 

31 82 

0 

81 

6 

0 

130 

31 23 

0 

81 

16 

0 

130 

81 8 

0 

81 

27 

0 

131 

30 58 

0 

81 

30 

0 

131 

30 43 

15 

81 

35 

30 

131 

30 28 

0 

81 

33 

30 

132 

30 21 

0 

81 

32 

30 

132 

29 53 

0 

81 

24 

30 

133 

29 42 

0 

81 

19 

30 

135 

28 53 

0 

80 

53 

0 

135 

28 10 

30 

80 

27 

0 

135 

—r — 

— 

80 

21 

0 

135 

27 28 

0 

80 

21 

0 

135 

27 15 

0 

.80 

11 

0 

135 

26 48 

0 

80 

2 

0 

136 

26 17 

0 

80 

2 

0 

136 

25 49 

0 

80 

7 

0 

138 

25 48 

0 

80 

5 

0 

138 

.25-39. 

30 

80 

7 

0 

138 

25 8 

0 

80 

16 

0 

211 

25. 1 

0 

80 

25 

0 

211 

24.47 

0 

80 

58 

0 

209 

.24 34 

0 

81 

15 

0 

206 

24 33 

0 

81 

26 

0 

208 

24 31 

30 

81 

31 

0 

208 

24 29 

30 

81 

54 

0 

207 

24 23 

0 

82 

1 

0 

207 

24 27 

0 

82 

17 

0 

206 

24. 20 

0 

82 

35 

0 

206 

24 31 

0 

82 

42 

0 

206 

24 34 

0 

82 

58 

30 

205 

24 28 

0 

83 

11 

0 

205 

24 20, 

0 

83 

23 

0 

204 


0 

81^7 

0* 

203 

. 26^^ 

82 


, 0 

203 

27 16*^0 

82 

40 

0 

203 

2X42 

0 

82 

58^0 

202 



201 

29 17 

0 

%3 0 

201 

29 4007 0 

83 

08^90 

201 

30.12 

0. 

84 

36 

0 

201 

29 50 

0 

84 

44 

0 

201 

29 33 

0 

85 

20 

0 

201 

29 36 

0 

85 

36 

0 

198 

BO 1 

0 

86 

49 

0 

197 

30 23 

0 

86 

40 

0 

197 

30 16 

30 

87 

33 

0 

195 

30 24 

0 

87 

25 

0 

197 

30 15 

0 

87 

44 

0 

195 

30 9 

0 

88 

15 

0 

194 

30 39 

0 

88 

16 

0 

194 

30 18 

0 

88 

58 

0 

193 

30 13 

0 

89 

6 

0 

193 

30 0 

0 

88 

59 

0 

192 

29 40 

0 

88 

59 

0 

192 
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TABLE OF POSITIONS. 


UNITED STATES, continued. 

Grand-Cosier, Middle of • • • • .... • •. • 

Breton Island, Middle of*.. 

Pass a rOutre of the Missisippi ... 

Bar of the Balize, or S.E. Pass of the Missisippi* * • • 

South Pass of the Missisippi ; the Bar* • ... 

S.W. Pass of the Missisippi t the Bar.. •. 

NEW ORLEANS. 

Racoon Point ..... 

Point Fierro or Defer, near Atcha&laya Bay. 

Bayou Constant^, Entrance of.*. 

River Mennentau, Entrance of.. 

Mouth of the Sabine.. 


Latitude Longitude 

North. West. 


Off f ft 

29 30 0 89 10 0 

29 28 0 89 18 0 

29 13 0 89 10 0 

29 5 27 89 8 0 

28 58 0 89 14 0 

28 58 0 89 30 0 

29 67 45 90 8 0 

29 1 0 90 57 0 

29 18 0 91 26 0 

29 30 0 92 34 0 

29 30 0 93 0 0 

29 37 0 93 67 0 


Page. 


192 

192 

186 

189 

190 
190 
183 
182 
182 
182 
181 
180 


MEXICAN STATES and SEA. [32j 40.J . 

Culebras Point, Entrance of Galveston Bay • [33.] • • 

Bar of S. Bernardo . 

Pasa del Caballo ... 

Mouth of the Rio Bravo del Norte.[84.] • • • • 

Rio de S. Fernando, or del Tigre.. * 

Boquillos Cerradas .• 

Barra de Santander...... 

Barra del Tordo • ... 

Bar of Tampico .................... [35.] • • • • 

Cape Roxo 4......... 

Tanguijo Shoal . 

Shoal of Tuspan.... 

River Tuspan, Entrance of* ... 

Monte Gordo.... 

Punta Piedras, or Rocky Point ................. 

Punta Delgada * .. 

Bernal Point • • ..... 

Point Zempoala.. 

Punta Gorda.. 

Ijighthouse of S. Juan de Ulua .. .[36.1 • • •. 

VERA CRUZ, Centre of the Town ....... 7.... 

Cofre de Perote..... 

Peak of Orizaba, or Orizava. 

Anegada de Fuera, or Outer Anegada*. • ..* *. 

Point Salao Chico* ... 

Point of Anton Lizardo .... . .. [37.] • • • •' 

Alvarado, the Bar of* .... 

Roca Partida, or Cleft Rock ...........• .. 

Point of S. Juan.. 

La Barilla....... 

Barra de Goascoalca * ...... 

River Tupilco, Entrance of * *.... . 

Barra de Chiltepeque..... 

Barra de S. Pedro.*...... 

Punta de Xicalango, at the entrance to Laguna [38.] 
Puerto Escondido, or Hidden Harbour 

Javinal Point....... 

Champoton .... 

Campeche', Town of ..... 

Jaina... 

^Point Desconocida ...... 

Monte No-te-perderas, near Piedras Point * • [39.1* • 
Castle of Sisal*... 


29 10 0 
29 0 0 
28 12 0 
25 65 6 
25 22 0 
25 ■ 0 0 
23 46 6 
22 52 0 
22 15 56 
21 36 0 
21 4 0 

20 55 0 
20 50 0 
20 19 0 
20 0 0 
19 51 0 
19‘40 0 j 
19 30 O' 
19 14 52 
19 12 15 
19 11 40 
19 32 54 
19 2 17 
19 7 30 
19 0 0 
19 3 45 
18 45 0 
18 43 0 
18 18 0■ 
18 10 0 
18 10 0 
18 26 6 
18 26 20 
18 40 0 

18 41 0 

19 0 0 
19 12 0 
19 23 0 

19 51 10 

20 13 0 

20 47 0 

21 10 0 
21 10 30 


96 1 0 

96 50 0 

97 24 0 
97 24 0 
97 35 0 

97 45 0 I 

98 2 0 

97 55 0 
97 50 18 1 
97 18 0 
97 14 0 
97 6 0 
97 16 0 
96 51 0 
96 34 0 
96 28 0 
96 25 0 
96 21 0 

96 10 30 
96 7 12 

96 7 30 

97 8 0 

97 12 15 
95 53 0 
95 66 0 
95 56 25 
95 42 0 
95 2 0 

94 33 0 
94 30 0 
94 17 0 
93 21 O' 
92 59 0 
92 25 0 

91 50 0 
91 8 0 
90 53 0 
90 40 0 
90 28 15 
90 25 0 
90 21 0 

90 5 30 
90 3 0 


180 

179 

179 

178 

178 

178 

178 

178 

176 

175 

175 

175 

175 

175 

175 

175 

175 

175 

175 

164 

162 

162 

163 

161 

160 

160 

159 

159 

159 

159 

159 

159 

159 

143 

143 

143 

143 

143 

154 

143 

143 

142 

142 
























































TABLE OF POSITIONS. 


XV 


Latitude 

North. 

Loi^tude 

West. 

Page. 

0 

/ 

// 

0 

/ 

// 


21 

20 

44 

90 

0 

36 

145 

20 

55 

0 

89 

43 

0 

140 

21 

18 

30 

89 

34 

0 

142 

21 

20 

30 

89 

25 

0 

142 

21 

22 

0 

89 

17 

0 

142 

21 

22 

0 

88 

59 

0 

143 

21 

36 

0 

88 

12 

0 

U1 

21 

35 

30 

87 

6 

30 

141 

21 

33 

0 

86 

59 

40 

141 

21 

32 

0 

86 

48 

45 

140 

21 

12 

15 

86 

43 

15 

140 

21 

2 

0 

86 

47 

9 

140 

23 

25 

0 

90 

12 

37 

148 

24 

3 

30 

89 

42 

0 

149 

24 

6 

0 

90 

5 

0 

149 

24 

6 

0 

91 

7 

0 

150 

22 

22 

0 

89 

40 

0 

146 

22 

7 

0 

91 

24 

0 

148 

21 

50 

0 

91 

55 

0 

147 

21 

26 

6 

90 

17 

30 

Note. 

21 

26 

18 

90 

18 

48 

— 

20 

53 

0 

92 

10 

0 

147 

21 

2 

0 

92 

12 

30 

147 

20 

30 

0 

92 

10 

0 

147 

20 

14 

0 

91 

58 

0 

146 

20 

4 

0 

92 

8 

0 

147 


MEXICAN STATES and SEA, continued. 

Sisal Reef; 9 feet .[ 39 .] • < 

Merida. 

Vigia de Chuburna .. ........ 

Vigia de Ygil...... 

Vigia de Telchaac • • *. 

Vigia de Sta. Clara • • • ...... 

EDtrance of the Kio Largartos, or Lizard River • 

Cape Catoche of the new charts, or North point of 

Jolvas Isle.... 

Cape Catoche of the old charts ; old buildings • • • • 

Isle Contoy; North point .... 

Isle Mugere; stone buildings on south point. 

IslaCancun ; South point ... 

CAMPECHE BANK, &c. 

Negrillo, seen in 1806 . 

Ar^s Bank, seen in 1818 .. • • 

Vigia, seen in 1800 ... 

Bozo Rocks, 1818. 

Alacranes, the South Point... 

Arenas or Sandy Isle ...*...... 

Baxo Nuevo, or New Shoal.. 

Madagascar Shoal; East end ... [39.] • • • • 

West end ... • • • 

The Triangle, the S.E. Point ... 

Spey Bank and Kay .... 

Ine Obispo, or Bishop’s Shoal. 

The Areas, the Centre of ... 

Cabezo, or Rocky Head.. 


GENERAL REMARK ON THE TABLE. 

This Table is to be considered as we consider a General Chart: that is, as constructed 
by the aid of various observations and determined points, the intervals being regulated 
thereby, and supplied from subordinate documents. We do not profess to give it as a 
collection of points wholely determined by observation ; and it is, therefore, necessarily 
defective: but, defective as it i^ we humbly trust that it will be found sufficient to rectify 
very numerous errors which exist in preceding tables; and which, having been mntaken 
for aiUhoritieSy have misled thousands; many, perhaps, to destruction. The principal 
authorities on which this table is founded^ are describe either in our * Memoir* on the 
Atlantic Ocean, or in the following Notes; and we shall be happy to receive informatiou 
for its future improvement. 


Since our first Edition we have, however, been able to supply many deficiencies; and 
partial Surveys of different parts of the Republican coast, witn new Surveys of the West 
Indies, have furnished many acceptable corrections; so that we can hardly imagine that 
an error in latitude, amounting to more than two minutes, can, in any instance, ^ found. 


NOTES 
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' NO:T'E,S : ■ ,. 

referred to in the preceding table^ including also 

VARIOUS INFORMATION 

acquired since the following part of the 
W'ORK WAS printed. 


1 .—BERMUDAS.—Anterior to the year 1804 the Bermudas were laid down oonhider- 
ably to the eastward of their true position, even in works considered as of hi^ authority; 
In 1803 the points of these isles were given to the‘ Editor of this work by Mr. Murao 
Downie, Master of H.M. Ship St» AlbarCs, and'they have since appeared, as so given, in 
the Memoir on the Atlantic, It may s^p, on reference, that these do not varv^ in ^ 
material degree, from those now given iii the table, which will be found to accord with 
the actual Survey of the islands made by Captain Hurd, R.N. between the years 1783 
and 1797. , 

Mr. Downie’s longitudes, from the 9 / (Rjet^t obttepvers, are three minutes 1^ 
West than Captain Hurd’s; but observaUons taken in H.M.S. Niemeri, Captab^iblY, in 
1822, appear tp confirm th4 latter, Achronometerj in excellent ord^*^ by run from 
Hali&x, (see next note,) gave 64® 48' 6" for'the lon^tude of the‘crane at the"^ dock-yard, 
in Ireland’s Islandand this result was yerifi^ betw^n Jan. 1, and April 9, of die foV* 
lowing year, 1823. ' ^! ,.. . 

We have been the more pairticular in thiVstatement, because, in a table lately published, 
fhe lon^udes of these points have been given from four to seven minutes farther West; 
which, as above shown, may be considered as incorrect. Wreck Hill, in the table allud^ 
lo, is given in 64® 57' 21" W. instead of 64® 50' 0". 

The population of the Bermuda?, mKjorjing to returns made in 1832, amounted to, 
whites, 3,900; coloured, free, 740; negroes, then slaves, 4,600. Total, 9,24Q. 

With tho Remarks on these islai^s, by Mr. Dunsterville, given in pages 11 and 12 tlm 
following, since made, may be included:— * 

"The land, generally, of these islands, islow; yet there are many parts, zs Gibb^ Hill; 
Mount Langton, the north part of SL Georgds and St. Davitfs, that may be seeh in clea^ 
weather, five leagues ofi*. The isles, as shown hereafter, are surrounded by most dangerous 
reels, the S.E. side excited, which may be apjwoached within a mile, until abreast nf the 
N.E. point, called St. Vavid's Head. Off this Head, pilots are readily o^ained by' disi- 
p^ing the usual' signal. The government pilots may be known by a narrow blue burgee' 
with a broad arrow in white therein. * 

From the S.W., the Bermudas appear, when at four leagues distant, like an assemblage 
of detached islands. On ^preaching, from that quarter, the signal station on Gibb’s Hill 
will soon be recognized. On arrival near St. George’s, and in rounding St. David’s Head 
you will find one or more pilots in waiting. Rocky ground extends about half 9,.mile ftom 
the Head;, but the eye will be a sufficient guide for avoiding it. The soundings along the 
N.E. side of the reef give sufficient warning, but a vessel should not stand into less thaii 
ten fathoms. From 23 or 24 fathoms^ the depths shoalen gradually on approaching 
the reef. . . 

There is anchorage without the Narrows, on a spot called Fwe^fathom-^Hole, with St. 
Catharine’s Point about W.N.W., and St. David’s Head S. i W.; but, in letting go the* 
anchor, look out for a ^ear spot. ^ 

In proceeding for the Narrows, the first buoy seen, which is chequered, is the leading 
buoy ror the fiurway. In the Narrows are 6 and 7 fathoms of water; here you leave the 
white buoys on the starboard| and the black on the larboard side. 


If 
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M you intend anchoring in Murray^i Anchorage^ bring 8t. Catharine’s Point to bear 
East; the signd staff at St Geoige’sS. by £. i £., in 0| ffuboms, chalk bottom, at a 
quarter of a mile off shore. From this ancnorage to Ireland liland, where the men of war 
lie^ is about S.W. by S. to abreast of Mount lAngton, the governor’s country residence, 
keeping the shore about one quarter of a mile distant, and going with a leading wind in- 
diore the buoys, which are placed on shoal corally spots. When Ireland bears al^t W. 
by N., you then haul for the island, passing betwixt two .corallv spots, nearly abreast the 
Admim’s house, which are both buoyed. In clear weather all the reefe are readily dis¬ 
cerned, and may be avoided with a common degree of care. From Murray’s anchorage 
to IrelaiKi you nave, in the channel, 7 and 6 fathoms. 

Duiw Uie summer months, fropa April to September, the winds prevail from S.S.E. to 
S.W. Thermometer 80^ to 84^. About the latter eikl of Septeinber the northerly winds 
set in, when the thermometer falls to 7(P and 74^; quite a bracer for the constitution. 
The rise of tides at springs is about 5 feet, neaps 2 or 3 feet High water at Ireland fell 
and change a( 8 o’clock. The tide in the narrows sets from one to two miles in the hour. 

The bei^tof Gibbs’ Hill signal station is about 200 feet: of Wreck Hill about 150. 
On the S.E. side is a large space of sand, called Middleton Bay^ which is very remarkable. 
The North Rodt is about 6 f^t high, 20 feet long, and 6 feet wide: here the currents are 
strong and veiy variable; but mostly to the eastward in the oflSng. 

A branch puot has 3#. per day, with allowance of provision, and one dollar per foot 
for any government ship. 

Some additional Remarks on the seasons of Bermuda, by Mr. H. Davy, of H. M. S. 
ComwalUi, may be found in the third volume of the present work, page 40, added to 
which is a. description of the route, during winter, from those islands to Barbadoes and 
Granada. 


Mr. Davy, in bis recent description of the passages of the Cornwallig, has noticed that; 
in the spring of the year a great number of whales visit the Bermudas; and, on the 
sootberff side, the sea, for a considerable distance, abounds with them. They are generally 
io the offing daring the day, but by night they come close in shore and about the reefsr, 
where the boats are in waiting for day-ligh^ arul are engaged in whaling between that and 
ten o’clock. In 1838, the Cornwallis arrived at the. Bermudas, and was there during a 
g^t part of the season, which is from March to June. There are twelve boats belonging 
to four companies, who are generally successful, and consider 15 fish as good work. Thi 
while is a gi^t boon to the Bermudians, and the season is one of feasting and enjoyment. 

The islands being supplied principally from America causes the price of provisions to 
be high. The charge for meat is lOd. to Is. per lb. It is seldom, therefore, that the mass 
of inhabitants, tlie black population, can procure such food. The whale then is every 
thing to them, and the moment he is landed the carcase becomes public property; a red 
pendant is hoisted at all the signal stations, whereupon the people proceed to the spot, and 
with proper instruments cut out large blocks of it, taking from where they like and as much 
as they wish for. They are particularly fond of whale beef, and speak of it as excellent. 
The proceeds of the remainder are sufficient to keep hundreds of j^ople until the return¬ 
ing season. 

Filotagey &c. Castle Harbour is nearly filled np, is yearly becoming more so, and St. 
George’s is not fit for large vessels. Marray’s ancnorage, and that at Clarence Cove and 
Grassy Bay, are, therefore, the only places nt for men of war. The channels leading to 
them are intricate, and to be taken by the native pilot only, whose sight becomes so 
ilistructed as to stand forward and looking through the water, thread the shoals with perfect 
sa^. {^See page 10 .) Moorings of the heaviest description are laid down for the flag 
ship, and it will be seen that it is the most singular anchorage perhaps in the world.^ 


(May 1, 1839.) 

On the 6th of July, 1839, a respectable body of merchants, &c., assembled at the town 
ball, to take into consideration the propriety of erecting lighthouses on the islands, in con- 
•equenoe of the number of vessels, chieffy/orrilgfi, which had been lost upon the reefs m 
the vicinity. Within ten years more than fifty vessels had been stranded upon them. A 
copy of me proceedings was sent to the governor, and there can be no doubt that his £x^ 
ccilency, the author of The Law of Stomuy** will strenuously recommend, to her 
Majesty’s government, the adoption of a project so interesting to humanity. 

In page 11, line 9, from the bottom, for reefed topsail, read reefed foresail: and add. 
We were Ijring-to on the starboard tack. 

Veuels from Bermuda for Jamaicoy by the Mona Passage, have been recommended to 
take the mt set in of the northerly windU as the most frivorable time for proceeding. The 

c best 
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best course is S. by W., allowing for variation one quarter of a point west for 300 mildis ; 
no variation the next ^00, and one quarter of a point east to Porto«rico, &c. More upon 
this subject may be found in our second volume, for the Sea of the Antillas. 

2. SABLE ISLAND.—In page 13, hereafter, is a note indicating that Sable Island may 
probably lie more to the eastward than the position assigned by M. des Barres* Survey : 
It may be added that a similar statement assigns for the latitude of its southernmost point 
43® instead of 44°; the easternmost sandhill in 43° 59' 5" N. and 59® 44' W;: the 
westernmost ssnidhill in 43° 56' 42" N. and 60® W. We can only repeat that, in 
approaching, all caution and attention to the lead are required; for these conflicting 
statements afford no decision. 

The Signals established at Sable Island, noticed in page 14, and used to communicate 
with the island by any vessel visiting or passing it, as latterly arranged, are as follow r— 


A flag at main topmast or foregallant mast.head, denoteM 

main mast-head, .... 

main gaff,... 

main ga£f, half-hoisted,.. . 

main rigging,.... 

foretopmast head, .. 

fore rigging,. 

A flag at the mast-head in the island,. 

the mast-head, if kept flying,. 

the East yard-arm,.... •. • • 

the same, half-hoisted... 

the West yard-arm, . .... 

the same, half-hoisted,. 

One Ball or more, East yard-arm, 

West yard-arm,. 

A flag under one ball or more. West yard-arm, 

A pedant under one ball or more. West yard - 
arm, .. 


All well on hoard. 

Are there any wrecks 1 
Can a boat get off 1 ' 

How many persons on shore ? 

Vessel in distress. 

Vessel coming to the island. 

Are you in want of provisions? 

Ihat a boat will he off immediately. 
All well on shore. 

Are you coming to the island 1 
A boat cannot get off. 

Not in want of provision. 

In want of provision. 

Ten persons for each hall. 

One wreck or more. 

One or more of H.M. Ships. 

One of H.M. packets. 


The Flag used on the Island is red, white, and blue, horizontally. A Union Jack, or 
any other flag, is used by the vessel. 

Any of the above signals, when made, should remain up ten or fifteen minutes, or until 
answered. A gun fired, particularly in hazy weather, will draw the attention of the in¬ 
habitants. All other flags must be down when making signals. (April, 1837.) 

The following report on the changes in the form and extent of Sable Island, since the 
year 1811, was adaressed to the Collector of Customs at Halifax, in 1837, by the superin¬ 
tendent, Mr. Darby. See pages 13—16. 

On the 30th of September, 1811, there was a severe gale of wind from S.S.E. that 
washed away all the dry part of the N.W. Bar, extending 44 miles N.W. from the high 
part of the island, and half a mile broad. The greater part of it was covered with grass, 
and on the outer part of it was a hill, elevated about 25 or 30 feet above the level of the 
sea, and on which the rigging and sails of a brig that was wrecked there that summer were 
placed for safety; but these were all lost when it washed away. There is now, over 
the same extent of Bar 4 or 5 fathoms of water. The sea has been reducing the western 
end both since and before that time, at the rate of nearly one sixth of a mile annually. 

Easterly, southerly, and S.S.W. winds set a rapid current along shore in shoal water, to 
the W.N.W. and N.W.; that is, along the shore of the western end of the island, but not 
the eastern nor middle, as there the current, with southerly and S.W. winds, sets to the 
eastward. The natural tendency of the flood-tide is toward the coast. When it strikes 
the island it flows to the eastward, over the N.E. Bank, and to the westward, over the 
N.W. Bank, and passes the west end, in a N.W. direction, so rapidly that it carries the 
sand with it; and the hills of the west end being high and narrow, they are undermined at 
their base by it, and tumble down some thousands of tons of sand at a time. This the 
current beneath catches, and sweeps away to the N.W., increasing the bank. So soon as 
this current passes the extreme point of the dry bar, it tends more across the bank to the 
N.E.; the motion of the sea contributing to keep the sand in motion; the current carries 
kjt to the N.E., and spreads to the N.W. 

Although across the bank from the island, to the distance of 15 or 20 miles to the N.W., 
there is a flood and ebb tide, the flood setting to the N.N.E., the ebb to the S.S.W., the 
flood comes over a broad flat bottom until it arrives at the highest ridge of the Bar, bring¬ 
ing 
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bg Ibe sand with it so for. It then finds a deep water suddenly to the eastward of the 
Bar, and its strength is as suddenly lost: the waters pitching over this bank settle gently in 
deep water, and the sand going with the current does the same, and keeps the eastern ^ge 
of tne bar and the bank very steep; but to the southward and westward it is fiat and 
shallow. 

The ebb-tide setting gently to the southward and westward, meets the steep side of the 
bank; and, rising above it, passes over and increases in strength, merely levelling the sand 
that had been brought up by the last fiood. It does not carry it back until the next fiood 
comes, which brings up a fresh supply from the washing of the island ; and so alternately the 
sand (Ganges with every fiood and ebb tide. The consequence is, that although the west 
end is* several miles to the eastward of where it was in 1811, yet the shoalest or eastern 
part of the bar or bank has the same bearing from the diy land that it had then, which 
plainly shows that the bar and bank have increased eastward as fast as the island has de¬ 
crease in the same direction. But the distance of the outer breakers has not increased 
more than about two miles; in 1829 their whole distance from the land being from 10 to 
14 mil^ in rough weather bearing N.W. from the island. There is a passage across the 
Bar inside, above four or five miles broad, with 3 or 4 fathoms of water. 

Since 1811, or in about 26 years, an extent of miles of high land has been washed 
away, which averages rather better than one sixth of a mile every year. In the last few 
years it is nearer to one fourth of a mile every year, owing to the land being much narrower 
than it was in the first fifteen years of the elapsed time. The whole of the island that 
does not wash away grows in height: the most windy seasons cause the greatest elevation 
of parts where loose sands can be blown on to them ; but the island, in general, becomes 
narrower. 

The eastern end of the island has not wasted much in length since my knowledge of it,— 
nearly 30 years. The high land (about a mile of it) has blown down with the wind, 
(but not washed down with the sea, as at the west end,) and now there is a low bare sandy 
beach, extending in a N.£. direction from the high land about three miles. I think about 
one mile of this was high land, or sand hills, thirty years ago; the other two miles were 
formed by a low sandy beach, as at present r the elevated portion of the one mile of course 
has been blown into the sea, and gone to increase the shoal water on the Bar, being carried 
there by a strong fiood-tide setting to the N.N.E. The Bar itself extends from the dry 
part E.N.E., and at the distance of 12 or 14 miles firom-lhe high land, a very shoal spot 
always breaks, except when dry, at which time seals may be observed lying on it. Between 
this spot and the land is a passage about five or six miles wide, with from 3 to 4 fathoms 
of water in it. This bar and bank are also very steep on the north western edge, and 
shallow and fiat in the opposite directions. The Bar travels to the northward and eastward 
slowly, the N.W. Bar travels to the northward rapidly. The variation of the compass, by 
amplitudes, on the 9lh of February, 1837, was 20® 22' W. and I think increasing. 

* The lake in the island fills up very fast, generally by sand blowing into it from all direc¬ 
tions, and partially by the sea fiowing over the south coast in many places in heavy 
weather, and conveying the sand with it. 

The improvements on the island have very much increased within the last few years. 
When the French fiigate was cast away in 1822, the crew, all except the officers, had to 
cook and live in the little hollows and sheltered spots about the island, from the want of 
buildings to cover them; and yet they were grateml and uncomplaining. 1 have since seen 
Eoglisl^en with a comfortable house over ffieir heads, good convenience for cooking, and 

a to eat, yet dissatisfied and grumbling. There are now seventeen considerable 
igs on the island, besides some three or four small ones, that would, upon an occa¬ 
sion, afford shelter to 400 or 500 persons.** (Signed) Joseph Darbv. 

3. HALIFAX.—The latitude of the naval yard of Halifax, from observations very care- 
folly made by the officers of H.M.S. Niemen^ in 1822, was 44® 39' 37". This was gained 
by eleven meridian altitudes with the artifici^ horizon, and several observations made on 
each side of noon at small intervals; the mean true altitudes being computed from the 
hour angles. The longitude, 63° 33' 43'^ was obtained as the mean result of more thaiv 
thirty, sets of lunar distances. These observations were made at considerable varieties of- 
tem^rature, for which corrections were applied, and the index errors of the sextants were 
carefully ascertained at each observation. 

We formerly gave the longitude from M. des Barres, &c. as 63° 32' 40"; and therefore- 
presume that a statement of 63° 37' 48", which has lately appeared,, is four minutes too 
far West. 

' 4. SAMBRO* Lighthouse. —In 1823 the officers of the Nimeny above mentioned. 

mac' 
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made the longitade of'Sembfb’ Ik^ 68^'30^ 57''. In 1822 they bad noadelt 68^-30' 0^, 
and it vna subsequently gained ^ them as 63^ 3(/ 8". (Jieeii 63* SO' 22".) M. des 
Banres gave it as 68^ 31'. We, tbeiefofe, ngect a statement of 63* 35^ 16" lately pub¬ 
lished. 

J For the obsenrations made in H.M.S. NiemeUf quoted in the preceding notes, we are 
iebted to the Master, Mr, Edward SabbenJ] 

5, HALIFAX EASTWARD, to the Got of Canso.— The new Directory hi Ihe 
coasts of Newfoundland and Nova-Scotia, contains a copious destnption of the latter ftxim 
Cape Canso westward; but the following remarks by Mr. Henry Davy^ on proofing 
irom Halifax eaetward, to the Gut of Canso, may not be the less acceptable. 

H.M.S. Comwallii^ June 4, 1838. Wind North, with line weather; sailed for (h^ Gut 
of Canso. Passed out between the Tbrumcap and Rock-Head shoals to within a cablo*8 
length of the Tbrum*^p buoy, harin^f 10 fathoms of water. This channel is quite ^e. 
Being thus clear, E.S.E. 27 miles led us to the southward of the Jedore shoals^ then East 
for White Head, wind and Weather looking favorable. 

Just to the eastward of Cold Harbour is a remarkable red cliff, making in a well-fbrmed 
saddle ; the red is bright, and the eastern coast is easily recognised thereby, while the 
coast westward of Halifax is known by its whUe cliffs. Strangers running from Jedore to 
Canso should not approach the coast nearer than ten miles until abreast of Torbay. This 
is a spacious bay, having Berry Head as its western point and Cape Martingo its eastern^ 
five miles apart. Whitehead island, immediately to tne eastward of Torbay, is the most re¬ 
markable land on the coast, and is lu a beacon to the pilot; it stands well out, and from 
the westward terminates the eastern view. Being’ten miles south of it, steer N.E. by 
for Canso lighthouse, a tall white building, whicli makes well out to seaward oh a smaft 
low isle, called Cranberry Island, and exhibits a good fixed light The lighthouse must be 
brought to bear West before keeping away, then steer N.N.W. until Geom Island beats 
West, thence N.W. and N.N.W^ for Cape Argos^ avoiding the Cerberus SAoa/, which is 
very dangerous, and directly in the track. Leave it on the larboard hand. Cape Argos is 
foe outermost S.E. point of the Gut of Can ^y it is bold to approach, and makes like a 
round island. Nautical Mag, May 1839. 


GULF OF St. LAWRENCE. 

The Eastern Coasts of New Brunswick and Northern Coasts of Nova-Scotia are de¬ 
scribed in our ‘ Directoi^ for Newfoundland,’ &c. published in 1837» but foe increasing 
importance of its several harbours demands all recent information which affects them, .and 
here therefore we introduce the descriptions which follow:— . 

- 6. SUEDIAC.—^ The port of Shediac, on the eastern side of foe province of New 
Brunswick, possesses the most fiivorable advantages and facilities for estsfolishing a depdi 
and a communication thence to foe Bay of Fundy, for sailing and steam vessels, not exr 
ceeding 16 feet of water, as 18 is to be obtained across foe Bar and up to foe point of Lo 
Chene, at which place a wharf is to be buil^ foe provincial government having already 
allotted money for that purpose. A Canal is in contemplation to communicate with foie 
head of foe Bay of Fundy, but its exact line is not yet determined on, but proposed by 
way of Dorchester Isle, a small isle at the entrance of the River Memramcook, as deci¬ 
dedly the most eligible: for vre are assured that 12 feet may be found in foe entrance of 
that river at low water; and there would consequently be little or no delay over land; aoA 
moreover foe river can easily be dammed up at a little vray from its entrance, with a rise 
of 50 foot of water. Another point cff great importance is that foe Memramcook is. not 
backed by any heavy stream or rear water; it is consequently slow in its rise and fidl. ‘ All 
other approach^ by the Petcudiae orGumberland Basin, run at a furious rate, and would 
be attended vrith great risk and ^^lay. When this canal is cut, a distance not ex¬ 
ceeding 16 or 18 miles, steam boats will be able to effect a passage fiW foe wharfo in St: 
John's to Quebec in 56 or 60 hours, according to foe state of foe weather, &c.”—Cqptetia 
Chas, Hare, 1839. 

7.—PICTOU,—its Roads and Harbour, as described by Mr. Geo. Peacock, master 
H.M.S. Andromache, 1839: 

** PiCTou is a place of rising importance; its timber trade has rafoer fallen off of late, 
but the working of the coal-mines in the immediate neighbourhood, has op^ed a ve|y 
brisk trade in that article, which>occapies some hundreds of vessels^ of iaO dimensions, in 
, the 
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|he coasting and S>reigntndti> i^ which cany from SOa to 700 tontj cbieflj tndiog 
to the UnitM States. 

The but anchora^ m PkUm Roadt is in 7 fidho^ with the following bearings >-the 
Lighthoiue West; Point Cariboo north ; and Roaring Bull Point S.E. : we kttei is a high 
bluffy sloping to the southward, and has a small ^ite house on the slope. From this bluff 
a reef extends North, three cables* length, and from Point Carribou another, west, nearly 
half a mile. Here you are sheltered completely from S.E. by the S. round to Norths 
and, in a great measure, as iar as N.£. by the island and reefr off it ; in fret, the only 
winds that throw in any sea, are those from the S J!.,by £. to N.E. by £., and they are 
fair for running into the Harbour, which may be attempts, in almost any weather, by shipa 
drawing from 18 to 20 feet 

To Run in, bring the small white house to the left of the Lighthouse, and dose to it, on 
with a long building appearing off the starboard point up the harbour,* bearing W. | N. 
keep them on until Roaring Bull Point bemns to be shut in witli the east land, by which 
time you will be pretty close to the low sandy beach on which the lighthouse stands. Then 
haul over to the northward toward a bushy tree standing by itself on the north shore, until 
you .are in mid-channel between it and the lighthouse point. You may then proceed up 
the harbour, west, in mid-channel, toward the point with the building above meudoneo^ 
and, rounding it at a convenient distance, anchor at pleasure off the town in 7 or 8 frthoms. 
^ .Or, if only taking the Harbour for shelter, you may anchor any where within the light¬ 
house in mid-channel. The holding ground is excellent, and you are here secure from all 
winds. 

On the Inner Bar, at high water spring tides are from 22 to 23 feet of water * on the 
outer Bar, 5 frthoms; between the Bars, 7 and 8 fathoms. The tide on full and change 
flows at 10 h., and rises from 6 to 8 fre^ according to the wind : neaps rise from 3 to 5 
fret. Lighthouie is painted white, and is very conspicuous for showing a fixed light. 

In order to proceed in the nigh^ wiUi a vessel of easy draught, bring the light to bear 
W. I N. and steer Ibr it until within about 50 frthoms oft* it, and &n haul round it 
gradually, at about that distance, not going into less than 8 frthoms. 

Pictou appears to me le be a harbor very easy of access and very capacious. The 
roadstead is eeitahily one of die best in the world, the bottom clay and mud. There is 
anchorage under Pictou Island, but it is by no means recommended. This island may be 
seen firw a riiip’s deck 4 or 6 leagues off; a reef extends from its east>nd about a mile, 
and from its west end more than half channel over. The 3 frthom bank marked in some 
charts, it is said does not exist'' Nauiieal Magazine^ March 1839. 

In the valuable miscellany just mentioned, of June 1839, are some veiy interesting 

Notes on the St Lawrence Fisheries,'* by Captain R. Fmr^ R.N., and touching on Pictou 
are the following remarks:— 

^ The trade of this port is rapidly increasing, and the town of New Glasgow^ in the 
neighbourhood of the coal-mines, (distant nearly eight miles from Pictou) promises to be 
af considerable importance. Upward of 30,009 tons 'of coal were exported from these 
mines in the year preceding our visit, most of which was for the United States, and in 
American bottoms. There is no Ashing carried on in Pictou. The country around, being 
agricultuTal, is rapidly knproving; and the quick intercourse by steam with Prince 
Edwaid Island promises to be of advanta^." 

SOUTHERN COAST of NOVA-SCOTIA, continued. 

8. SHELBURNE or Cape Ros^ay Lighthouse. The positipn given in the table la 
ttiat of M. Pes Barires. Mr. Backhou^ places it farther North, as shown in page 26, l>ut 
fre former, we presume, is correct. 

. Q. CAPE SABLE and the points to the were flarmeiiy given as represented 

M. des Barres in 1776, whose longitude,, as well as latitude, appeared to be neatest to 
the truth. But it may be. observed that M. de Chabert, the French astronomer, ip 1758 
gave the latitude of me Cape, from his own observations, as only 43^ 23' 45"; Mr. Jones,, 
m 1829, gave it as 48® 23' 57" ; Mr. Lockwood, in 1818, gave it as 43® 27' 40" ; and a 
Chart of the Bay of Fundy, dated 1st May, 1824, has it even so high as 43® 28' 10". 
But see the next note. 


* ThUbuilding lies Ur the left of a small but remarkable gap in the N.W. land. 

10. SEAI 
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10. SEAL ISLAND, GRAND MANAN,&c.^Lieut. Chas, Hare, of the Royal Navy, a 
gentleman whose name we have had occasion Jo men^ou with respect,'in our former works, 
made, in 1828, some observations for determining the latitude of the Southern Seal Islands, 
the result of which' is given in our Memoir on the Atlantic ; whence it would appear that 
this island is commonly represented more than three miles to the northward of its true 
place. 

Lieut. Hare also made, during the same voyage, outward and homeward, observations 
for determining the latitude of the S.E. side of the Grand Manan Island, which, he con¬ 
cluded, must confirm, beyond all doubt, that the whole body of that part of the island 
roust be brought southerly, in order to be correct. 

At the time this information was received we were doubtful of its accuracy, so far as 
these remarks affected Grand Manan ; not suspecting that the charts, then recently pub¬ 
lished by authority, could possibly be incorrect. 

But, under the orders of Rear Adm. Sir Ghas. Ogle, Mr. John Jones, Master of H.M.S. 
Hussar, in 1828, 29 , and 30, made a series of observations upon the coasts of Nova- 
Scotia, New Brunswick, &c. from which he places the south point of Seal Island in latitude 
43® 23' 61", ^longitude 65® 59' 42",) or three miles more to the southward than in the 
late chart. 

Again, as to the Grand Manan, Whitehead Isle, on the S.E., is given by Mr. Jones in 
latitude 44® 36' 69'', while in the chart it appears in 44° 41' 0", or four miles more to the 
northward. Lieut. Hare made the difference about five miles. 

11. YARMOUTH has been recently a place of increasing consequence, and appears like 
a rising village of New England. ‘*The little, red coloured Acadian cottages are suc¬ 
ceeded by large frame houses, neatly painted white; and the occasional appearance of 
square-rigged vessels and smaller craft in the harbour indicates the rising efforts of a spirit 
of commercial enterprize." 

Yarmouth town consists of a street,*^ as it is called, of nearly two miles in length, on 
either side of which a respectable dwelling-house occasionally presents itself, separated 
from its neighbours by long intervals of field or garden. The inhabitants are chiefly the 
descendant) of emigrants from New England; they possess, therefore, by inheritance, a 
spirit of activity which does not appear likely to degenerate upon die soil to which it has 
been transplanted. 

The harbour is but indifferent; although well protected from the swell of the ocean by 
a long neck of land and an island at the entrance. (Captain Moorsom^s Letters from 
Hova-Scotia, 1830.) 

12. Bryer Island Lighthouse. —M. des Banes gives Bryer Island as in 44° 22' 5*' 
N. and 66° 21'W.; but we are constrained to follow up the preceding correction of 
Grand Manan, and thus give it more to the southward. Mr. Jones gives the latitude as 
44° 13'51". 

Point Prim is also given by M. des Banes, as in 44® 45' 30" N. (and 65° 46' 30" W.) 
four miles higher than the latitude given in the table. 

13. The QUAKO LEDGE is described in page 34, hereafler, and the Tides of the Bay of 
Fundy, generally, in pages 29, 30. But it may be proper to notice that the ledge has 
several irregular patches of rock lying off its N.E. side; the ledge itself shows at half¬ 
tide, and dries for about 100 yards; but at high water, of copimon tides, it has 12 feet 
over it.- At half a mile to the N.E. the eddies, with the flood, are strong and various ; 
taking a ship's head nearly round the compass in the space of half an hour. The ebb 
sets, as a true tide, in a W.S.W. direction toward the ledge. The soundings, at about two. 
cables’ length around, are from 7 to 14 fathoms, but they shoalen most gradually from 
the N.E. The night tides here, and generally throughout the bay, are highest. At St.' 
John’s they are likewise so during summer; but the contrary, between the equinoxes, 
during the winter months .—AdminMy Survey, 

14. St. JOHN’S, &c.—M. Des Banes gave the position of the Cape or Point Mas- 
peck, as 45° 18' 27", and 65° 57' 35" W. It will be seen, by reference to the Table, 
that it is now represented nearly 6 miles more to the south; and this conection, of course, 
affects St. John’s, and all the coast westward to Pasamaquoddy Bay. 

15. NAHANT ROCK.—(See page 6l.) The Nahant Rock is a remarkable spot; it 
has an hotel upon its summit, which is a place of great resort for the metropolitan New 
Englanders: its area is about a square half mile, and it is distant nearly a mile ffom the 

main 
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main land, to which it is connected at low water. The grown or ground swell, with its 
maj^ic heave, is here going on for ever. 

The promontory itself, is never wholly left by the ebb; but from its western extremity 
there extends a nanow ridge, scarcely broad enough for a horse path, impassable for the 
rocks and sea-weed by which it is matted, and extending just at high water mark from 
Nabant to the main land. Seaward from this ridge, which is only the coimection with the 
continent, descends an expanse of sand, left bm six hours out of the twelve by the re¬ 
treating sea, as smooth and bard as marble. For three^iles it stretches away without shell 
or stone, a.surftice of white fine-grained sand, beaten so hard by the eternal operation of 
the surf that the hoof of a horse scarcely marks it, and the heaviest wheel leaves it as 
printless as a floor of granite. This will easily l^ understood when we reflect on the 
tremendous rise and fall of the ocean swell, from the very bosom of which, in all its 
breadth and strength, roll in the waves of the flowing tide, breaking down on the beach, 
every one with the thunder of a host precipitated from the battlements of a castle. Nothing 
can be more solemn than the sound produced by the succession of these plunging surges : 
and, when the * tenth wave* gathers rar out at sea, and rolls onward to the shore, first with 
a glassy and even swell, as if some mighty monster were lurching inland beneath the water, 
and then, bursting up into foam with a front like an endless and sparry crystal wall, it ad¬ 
vances and overwhelms every thing in its progress, till it breaks with a centupled thunder 
on the beach. Notes of a Traveller^ 1835. 

16. BOSTON.—According to the statement of an ofiicer which we have lately received, 
the longitude of the State House ait Boston is 7° 27' 16" West of Halifax. Assuming, 
therefore, the latter as given in the table, (63® 33' 40",) this will give the State House in 
71® O' 56", which confirms the longitude given in the table, from the observations of the 
members of the Philadelphian Society, &c. 

17. GEORGE’S SHOAL and Bank. —(Pages 55—58.) George’s Shoal and Bank 
have been admirably surveyed by Captain Chas. wUhes, of the U. S. Navy, and the officers I 
under his direction; as shown by the chart, on a large scale, published by order of the Navy 
Commissioners in 1837. 

By this survey it appears that the general direction of the, shoal ground is N.W. by N. 
and S.E. by S., and it extends 13 miles in length and from one to two miles in width ; the 
depth of water within this space being 10 &homs and less, but very irregular. The 
two shoalest places are between 41° 40' 13" and 41® 40r 33" N. and 67® 44' 10" and 
67® 40' 30" W. and are knolls of hard sand, having upon them, at low tide, 15 feet of water. 
With the exception of these two places the shoal may be cross^ in any part by an ordinary- 
sized vessel without danger. There is a rip usually the whole length of the shoal, and at 
times heavy breakers on the shoalest places. 

The time of high water at the full and change of the moon is half past ten o’clock. The 
flood tide sets, first part N.N.W. latter part N. by E. by compass, and runs four hours and 
a half: die ebb sets first part S.S.B., latter part S. by W., and runs five hours and a half. 
Time in changing, including slack water, from half an hour to two hours. The rise and 
frll of the tide is seven feet 

The tide in changing always goes round from North to South by East, and from South 
to North by the West, or round with the sun. Greatest velocity of the current, 2 knots 
6 fathoms. Variation^ 8° 15' W. ^ « 

A comparison of the preceding with former descriptions, given hereafter, afibrd strong 
reasons for supposing that the shoals are continually in a shifting state. , 

18. NEW YORK.—^The particulars on which the position of New York has been esta¬ 
blished, are given in the Memoir on the Atlantic^ note 8, page 38. Mr. Simeon Dewitt, 
in his valuable Survey of the State of New York, 1802, gave the longitude of the city as 
74® 3' W. from Greenwich ; 1® 6' E, from Philadelphia, and 2® 54' E. from Washington, 
Captain (since Sir John) Franklin, R.N., from his observations in 1825, gave Urn 
position of New York as 40® 42' 7" N., and 74® 1' 15" W. Variation at the same time, 

1® 30'48" W. The latter is generally assumed am 3® W.; and, upon mature consideratioq, 
we presume that the longitudes given in the Table are correct 

In l^ptember 1837, it was reported that a new channel had been found leading over the 
Bar into the Harbour of New York. “ It lies to the east of the channel hitherto known 
and used, and is not far distant from the Long Island sliore. It is of commodious width, 
averaging about a quarter of a mile, and saves three or four miles of the distance. But the 
great advantage which it presents is, that it allows entrance and departure from the port 
during the prevalence of winds which now forbid either. In tempestuous weather, when 

access 
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access by the channd hitherto used is impossible, vessels may enter by the newly^discovered 
one; and, anchoring in the Uprse-sboe formed by Sandy Hook| Staten Island, and the 
New Jersey shore, may wait in safety for a pilot. 

The danger of an approach to the port is thus happily and gr^tly lessened. It is 
singular that, with such an immense commerce as is continually arrivii^ and departing, 
the existence of so commodious an entrance should have remainra unnoticed in our charts, 
and unknown to the most experienced navigators of these parts. It may be, however, 
that tlie advantages of this discovery will not extend to vessels of large burthen. We have 
been told that the water, in the shallowest part, is 1? feet at low tide.'' New York Even-- 
ing Post. 

19. NORRITON.—Norriton is an inland town, about 16 miles to the N.W. of Philadel* 
pl^, celebrated for the observatory of that excellent astronomer, Dr. David Rittenbouse. 
^e longitude of this observatory was given in the Requisite Tables of 1781, as it now 
stands in our Table; and there is some reason for believing that it stands rather to the 
eashoard than to the westward of this meridian: nevertheless, both in the English find 
French Tables, tvhuquently published, we find Norriton in 7b^ 28' 30" and 76^ 33' 45'% 
These results are recorded here for the satisfaction of future observers. In the obsefv^-' 
tory, near his mansion-house. Dr. Rittenhouse was interred, agreeably to his request, in 
June, 1796: and <<here,’' says his brother philanthropist. Dr. Rush, shall the plulor 
aophers of future ages resort to do homage to bis tomb; and children, yet unborn, shall 
point to the dome which covers it, and exulting, say, * There Iks our Rittenhouse* ** 

20. CA P E HENRY.—The latitude of Cape Henry seems to have been very satisfectorily 
ascertained between 36° 56' 15" and 36° .^' 45"; but the longitude is still deduct 
by means of the best maps and charts from that of Washington, as shown in the next 
note. 

81. CITY OF WASHINGTON.*—By an act of the House of Assembly of Pennsylvania, 
dated 19th of March, 1816, it was enacted that a new auryey of that state, oaa very large 
scale, should be made and published, under the orders of the surveyor-general: and k 
appears that, foi^ this pu^oM, the longitude adopted by the 8 urve 3 rOr-general, as the true 
longitude of Washington, is that given in our Table, which is 77° O' 20" West from 
Greenwich. We - ha v o* 'ada pt e d this e nuthe pHVinmp li n « that it io grounded w w som e 
go ed a a thori t yi w i th t h e p af ti ealar s e dwh i nb w eih a v s not b ea n o s f a rt aha t e as 4e k e o a na e 
^aeqnaimadp* Not long aro Washingtm was represented considerably more to the West; 
hut its assumed position has progressively advmioed from 77° 16' to 77° O', and fWn sa y , 
yeseihlyi hs ies?. The longitude of the centre of the city, as deduced by Mr. Wm. Lam¬ 
bert, firom a great number of observations made by him, and transnutted to the Astrono¬ 
mical Society of London, in 1822, is only 76° 55' 30" 45'" West of Greenwich. 
latitude of the same point, 38° 52' 45". S hould this l oa g i t u d oi hereafter, ..pro» e -Qo r re c t, 
i>(of which, ut present,, we may reasoiwUy Aoubt|)-ibe-peMttwrof Cape Hemy, the., must 
be adjusted accdtdiiig^. 

'A Mr. Dewitt be c orr ect in givingthe difference between New York and Washington 
»as 2° 54', (tee^note 18,) thb^wjft-gtvetheJittl^^ 

22. ROANOKE New Inlet. —It appears by the charts that there was formerly an inlk 

•opposite to Roanoke Island, 3| leagues to the northward of the New Inlet, but which is 
mow grown up. The bar of the latter lies in the situation denoted by the Table, (35° 37' 
N., and 75° 26' W.) or very nearly so; and we perceive that, by an error in copying, 
si is unluckily mis-stated in page 118, which will, uf course, be corrected by the eburteous 
jreader. ) 

23. CHARLESTON .—{See pages 125—8j In the repwt of Commbsioners chaiged 

with the examination of harbours south of the Chesapeake, with a view to their comparative 
faciBties, &c., dated February, 1837, it is stated that the Bar of the Harbour of Charleston 
is the main obstacle to its present usrfulness as a naval station; for being deficient in depdi 
of water, no vessels larger than sloops of water can pass, and they only at high ddes, ainl 
with a smooth sea. ^ 

This Bar, which is of sand, forms an almost continuous chain of breakers, running 
nearly parallel with the coast, for 9 or 10 miles. The tides and freshes of the river have 
broken through this barrier, and four channels have been formed for the discharge of the 
waters. Three of them are now incapable of being navigated by laige vessels, and tbe 
fourth, the main channel, is liable to great changes nrom heavy gales. Within twenty yeats 
this main chaimel has bera entirely removed from its former site. It is displaced by more 
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tbto half a mile ; and where formerly passed in security ships of 17 and 18 feet draught 
of water, now rolls a dangerous breaker: but, in contemplating the possible obliteration 
of the present ship-channel by the deposit of some future gale, it may not be regarded as 
a lasting injury to the port; for it may be expected that a new, more convenient, and 
perhaps deeper, channel may be effected by obstructions in the tide-way, which shall guide to 
a given point, on the Bar, the vast and swift column of water composing its freshes and 
ebb. Such has been observed to be the action presented by a fortification now erecting in 
the river, which has already, though incomplete and not very extensive, caused, in the 
opinion of pilots, the overMl channel to be considerably deepened. The effect of so much 
power, directed on such an easily-moved substance as this bar, when aided by dredging 
machines, cannot be questioned. The noble harbour within, sufficient in every respect to 
accommodate a large fleet, and of the heaviest draught, the great seat of southern wealth and 
southern commerce, all seem to bespeak for it a generous expenditure of the national trea¬ 
sure. Charleston is now considered accessible with a draught of 174 ^<^©1» l^ut, with the 
aid of steam, a good tide, and smooth water, a ship drawing ISJ feet may be safely con¬ 
ducted. The average rise of the tide is six feet, which is increa^ or diminished by the 
violence and duration of the seaward or landward winds; and this rise and exterior in¬ 
fluence is applicable to all the harbours of the Carolinas and Georgia. 

Cbarleston LightUouse. —In our Memoir on the Atlantic Ocean we have stated tlie 
^tion of this lighthouse as 32° 40' 49" N.and 79° 52' 0" W. on the authority of Mr. Jas. 
Elford, a respectable mathematician of Charleston ; but it appears, from recent documents, 
that this must be too far west; and we now assign longitude 79° 44', or 79® 45' only. 
§Plne years ago Mr. Jas. Finlaison, Mr. R. N., on effecting a passage in a King’s ship from 
thl^ southward^ said, ‘‘ In lat 31° 34', long. 79° 54', sounding 20 fathoms, the current set 
us through at the rate of 3 miles an hour; steering from that N. 4 W. to N.N.E., until we 
arrived at Charleston Bar, soundings regularly decreasing until we anchored in 6 fatlioms 
oflT Charleston Bar, with the lighthouse faring W. by N. 7 miles; Sullivan’s Island N.W. 
} W. 7 miles. The latitude and longitude where we anchored were as follow: lat. 
^° 42' N., long. 79° 46' W., by mean of three chronometers. The tide is regular, and rises 
7 feet. Variation 1° 30' E. The soundings are regular from the anchorage to the distance 
of 90 miles, steering from E. 4 N. to E. by N., from 6 fathoms to 36, when we left off* 
sounding.” 

241 PORT ROYAL SOUND and Harbour of Beaufort. —-This port was surveyed 
by lieut. Btockton in 1828. The Sound (page 128) is sufficiently deep and capacious ta 
aocommodate the laigest ff^t^ but like all the ports south of the Chesapeake, is impeded by 
abaERt its entrance. From the outer edge of the Bar, northwestward and northward 
to Besuifort, the distance is more than 20 miles. The Bar .has an average depth of 17 feet, 
whidi permits, with a full tide^ the passage of a frigate. 

A bank, nearly a mile and a half long, from N.W. to S.E., and nearly diy at low water, 
prevents an access to the town of Beaufort, which stands on the east side of the river; 
but below it, to die south, the depths in. mid-channel are from 14 to 5 and 6 fathoms. 

25. SAVANNA. (Page 129 ) The Bar at the mouth of Savanna River is the deepest 

and most acc^sible of any on the Southern coast. The average depth is 19 feet at low 
water; and hence, with a full tide a frigate may pass in safety. But, although thus 
favored at the entrance, these advantages are soon lost in ascending the river. The first 
point of effiectual defence, salubrity, and locality, for a navy yard is Cock spur Island, 
situate five miles writhin the bar, and two miles within the river; but a frigate cannot reach 
this point, by reasoR of an extensive sand-bank half a mile bdow it, on which but 14 feet 
at low water, can .be obtained. In ascending still farther up the shoals are frequent, and 
have less water; and the river, at first bijRckish. b^^omes fresh ; and hence being surrounded 
by marshes, it is in summer unhealthy^ luv'.r 'W Rom . 

26. DOBOY or DARiEN,-^(Page 130.) Merchant ships of heavy burden can enter the 
'port of Darien; but it is un^iUb^e to naval purposes by reason of its unfavorable locality, 
being surrounded by swampS and radiuses, having a fresh water river, and is; consequently 
uuh^thy. The pbi*t can haid no greater pretensions than the iiigress of a sloop of war; 
aod hence cannot cdmpete with die deeper harbours in the same State of the Union. 

27i St. SIMON’S and Port of Brunswick. —(Page 131.) The waters forming the port 
of Brunswick are generally designated lurtle River; an arm of the sea entering between 
St. Simon’s and Jekyl islands, and flowing upward for more than twenty miles, thus form¬ 
ing a wide, deep, and rapid, stream. As no fresh water falls into this basin, rain excepted, 
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it is always salt, free from freshes and alluvial deposits; and hence, from an early period 
of time, no change whatever has been perceptible in the soundings or general character of 
the port. 

From St. Simon’s and Jekyl islands project extensive banks of sand, to the distance of 
six miles eastward. At low water, portions of them are laid bare; and, unless the sea be 
unusually smooth, they form, in nearly their whole extent, lines of continuous breakers. 
Between these lines of surf lies the channel, which is three quarters of a mile wide between 
the spit-heads, and which enlarges to a mile soon after entering. Between the spit-heads 
were found 22 feet at low water. Proceeding toward the land by traversing the whole 
breadth of the channel the soundings gradually shoalened to 18 feet, the least water found 
in the channel way. 

At about dne mile within the spit-heads is the Middle Ground, a bank of sand resting 
on the Jekyl or southern spit, and jutting about 200 fathoms into the channel-way; but 
leaving a passage of 18 feet, toward the St. Simon or northern spit, sufficiently wide for a 
laige ship, even with an adverse wind. The Middle Ground has but 14 feet at low water. 
Entering still ftirther up, the soundings gradually become deeper; so that, when between 
the islands, it has an increased depth of 12 fathoms. The vessel is now in safefy. 

Here, on the right is St Simon’s Sound, which together with similar watercourses fartlier 
north, aRbrds a side internal navigation to steam-boats and craft to Savanna and Charleston. 
To the left is the arm of the sea, called Turtle River, from which by Jekyl and Cum¬ 
berland Sounds, is a southern internal navigation to St. Mary’s. 

The course from sea to the mouth of the harbour is nearly W.N.W. keeping the northern 
breakers on board ; the channel then runs south and southwesterly, and, making a short 
turn to the N.W. we arrive at the town of Brunswick; insignificant at present, but 
apparently destined, through her rail-road and canal, to future eminence; althwgh a shoal 
of soft mud, close to and below the town, has over it but 12 feet at low water. 

The average rise of the tide is six feet, which gives on the Bar, at high water, 24 feet, or 
sufficient for a frigate. The country hereabout is healthy. 

Of the Harbours southward of the Chesapeake that of Brunswick is the most southern 
frigate harbour on the Atlantic sea-board, and has been pronounced to be the most eligible 
for the establishment of a naval dock-yard, by being so favorably placed near the great 
outlet of the commerce of the West Indies and of the Mexican Sea. 

28. St. MARY’S.—The Harbour of St. Mary, on the southern frontier fif Georgia, has 
a bar very similar to that of Charleston in its general features and depth of Water; it is 
subject to the same vicissitudes from great gales. In twenty years the ship channel has 
been forced to the southward; and the site of the passage through which formerly passed 
the largest sloop of war is now filled up to 8 feet. Under the most favorable circum¬ 
stances of wind and tide, the present ship-channel may be stated at 13 feet at low water. 
The average rise of the tide is 6 feet. 

The particulars of the observations by Commissioner Ellicott, which have served for the 
longitudinal rectification of all the coast of Georgia, are given in the Atlantic Memoir. 


SETTING OF THE TIDES along Shore, between New York 

AND St. Augustin. 


Trom the west end of Long Island to Cape May 

Cape Henlopen to Cape Charles. 

Cape Charles to Cape Hatteras. 

Cape Hatteras to Cape Lookout • • .. 

Cape Lookout to Cape Fear. 

Cape F^ to Cape Roman. 

Cape Roman to Charleston Harbour. 

Charleston Harbour toTybee*. 

Tybee to St. Simon’s. 

St. Simon’s to St. John’s River. 

St John’s River to St Augustin. 


Flood. W. by S. 

- S. byW. 

.. S.S.W. 

• . S.W. byW, 

S.W. by W. 
.. W.S.W. 

•. W.S.W. 

- W.S.W. 

.. S.S.W. 

•. S.byW. 

• • South. 


Fbh. E.byN. 

• • N. by E. 

• • N.N.E. 

N.E. byE. 
.. N.B. byE. 
.. E.N.E. 

• . E.N.E. 

• • E.N.E 

• . N.N.E. 

• • N. by E. 

• • North. 


Particular remarks on the tides will be found regularly incorporated in the text hereafter; 
as in pages 13, 25, 29, 30, 34, 36, &c. 

29. FLORIDA KAYS akd Reefs. —In the modern charts, generally, the whole range of 
Martyrs, &c., have been represented three miles farther south than the latitudes given in 
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the Table. Here the error, if realized, is od the safe side; but even in the later ob> 
servatioDs we find discordances. For instance, Bisca^no Kay ^ven in the Table as in 
25° 39^ 30") is represented by one authori^ as high as 25° 43' 30"; by another as 
25° 41' 10". There are also variations in the longitudes; the one, Captain Bauza, gives 
the longitude of Bush Kay 82° 58' 34"; the other, Mr, Demayne, in 82° 52 f 30". 
Here, therefore, the surveyor has another expanse for rectification. See, upon this subject, 
the Nautical Magazine, No. 5, p. 230. 

30. KAY WEST, ApALAcni or St. Mark’s, and Apalachicola. See the description 
of the Lighthouses hereafter, with which Sailing Directions are incorporated. 

31. NEW ORLEANS.—In 1808, 9, Don Josef de Ferrer gave the longitude of New 
Orleans as 90® 9' 45"; but later results give it less, and a mean of these is 90° G' 54'', 
say 90° 7'- So that this^place may be considered as satisfactorily ascertained, a^ shown in 
the Atlantic Memoir. 

32. The MEXICAN SEA.—‘‘Vessels from Great Britain proceeding toward Vera 
Cruz, Tampico, or other ports of the Mexican Sea, after running down the Trades, ^ne- 
lally pass into the Caribbean Sea from the Windwaiti Islands; the clearest and most direct 
route being that between Antigua and Guadaloupe, passing on either side of Montserrat, 
and tlience pursuing a course off the southern coast of Hayti toward Jamaica. The route 
will now be along tiie north shore of the latter, and passing the S.W. end of Uie Grand 
Cayman, you enter the Gulf between Cape Antonio and the shore of Yucatan. These 
lemaiks refer to vessels navigating by chronometers, which every vessel ought to have. 

In the fine season, from March to October, vessels may shape a course from the S.W. 
ead of the Cayman to enter on tlie Campechi Bank, not raT from the Yucatan shore: for, 
by going over toward Cape Antonio the distance is lengthened and the passage may be 
reused by the current setting to the southeastward, as shown in the Directory.* In the 
season of the Norths (October to March) a more northerly course may be steered, in order 
to keep the vessel to windward in the event of a norther coming on. The inset into the 
Gulf, through the Channel of Yucatan, is generally found setting from 16 to 24 miles in 
the 24 hours, and more titan 30 miles have been found. 

jy bound to Vera Cruz or other port to the southward, a course may be shaped to pass 
about 20 miles to the southward of tiie Alacranes, or near the parallel of 22® o'. On this 
coarse you will be enabled, in the event of a norther, to pursue your passage, carrying 
moderate press of sail, and edging away to leeward if requisite. 

If bound to Canipechc or Laguna de Tertninos you may sight the land off Sisal, pass 
Mde the Sisal Shoal, and when round Point Piedras steer along shore in a convenient 
depth of water. 

If bound to Vera Cruz the best and clearest passage off the Bank is between the Baxo 
Nuevo and the Triangle, If in the season of the Norths, a coarse may then be shaped for 
Point Delgada, which is 15 leagues N.N.W.ward from Vera Cruz; so that, should a 
norther^event your running down for the port, you may be enabled to keep to the wind¬ 
ward ofit. 

in the event of being caught in a norther in the vicinity of the Campeche Bank, the navi¬ 
gator has hitherto been recommended to run on to the bank for smoother water, or to bring 
up in a convenient depth; but this may mislead the inexperienced; the writer having in¬ 
variably found a more dangerous, short, and unequal, sea on the Bank in a gale than off 
it; and bringing up, except in one particular place, would, in most cases, cause the loss oi 
anchors and cables, if not the vessel. The one place, where vessels may bring up with 
safety in a norther, is on the long and equal fiat, or shoal, in the vicinity of the town of 
Campeche : for, any where between Jaina, to the northward, and Jampotan, to the south¬ 
ward, you may ride in the greatest safety, bringing up in a convenient draught of water. 
We have anchored on this bank in December and January, during very severe norths, and 
never had any great strain on the cables. The water also was very smooths 

In running for Vera Cruz, from the lairway between the Baxo Nuevo and Triangle, in 
aQ seasons, keep well to the northward, but particularly in the season of the Norths, as 
the currents are generally strong and their direction uncertain. Steer toward Point Del¬ 
gada, keeping a strict watch cm the weather. 

With the assistance of the barometer the approach of a norther may generally be known, 
the mercury failing two tenths of an inch, pr to about 29*80, twelve or fifieen hours previous 


• See Volume II., pages 96, 174, and 175. 
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to its commencemeDt. So soon as the norther sets in, the barometer begins to^ise and 
generally attains 30*20 or 30*30. The falling of the mercuiy and a very light wind, gene¬ 
rally from the southward, with a light mist or haze on the horizon, are pretty sure indica¬ 
tions of a ^e. Previous to the commencement of the gale the current generally runs to 
the northward; after its commencement, to the southward. These currents are strong, and 
have caused some melancholy losses. 

When running down for the coast, great care ought to be taken in order to ran obser¬ 
vations for latitude as often as possible. Do not rest contented with the sun^ meridian 
altitude, but ascertain your latitude from the planets, fixed stars, or moon, as often as 
possible. 

If a norther commences when you are approaching the coast, and you are at a sufficient 
distance to windward, keep as much sail as you can on the vessel, and make short tacks, so 
that, on the gale’s decreasing you may be able to gain the harbour previous to the com'- 
mencement of another. Vessels standing out, during the strength of a norther, on one 
tack, are at such a distance off that mey cannot reach the anchorage before another. 
Vessels have been ten days knocking about'On this account, after having been in sight of 
the coast immediately to windward of Vera Cruz. Previous to the commencement of a 
gale the high lands to windward of Vera Cruz will be plainly seen, particularly the snow¬ 
capped peak of Orizaba, the Cofre de Perote, and the volcanic mount of Tuxtia. 

In running down for the port, from a position to windward, take care not to get too far 
to leeward, a case which has happened to many strangers from erroneous calculations of 
the distance of the high land, and brought them in danger of the reefs. The coast in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the city is very indistinct, being a range of low sandhills. 
By keeping a good lookout from the masthead, the shore, when once seen, is easily kept 
sight of, the spires and lighthouse being very conspicuous. 

Avoid running down for the Light by nighty for in every season this is dangerous; but 
the light is a good guide should you be close to the fort before dark and cannot enter, as 
it enables you to keep the vessel in a proper position till morning. 

Between the northers, in their season, and in the fine season the land and sea breezes are 
moderately regular on the coast, die former coming off from the westward shortly after sun¬ 
set, and giving place to the sea-breeze at 9 or 10 a. m. The land wind is, in general, very 
light. If^ in running toward the harbour with the castle in sight, and with the sea-breeze, 
it is seldom so far to the northward as to permit your entering by the northern channel 
between the castle and Punta Gorda. You must keep on the larboard tack till you see 
the Blanquilla Reef. So soon as this is observed steer directly toward it, until about two 
cables’ length distant, then keep away between it and the reef on which the castle is built, 
keeping about a cable’s length from it: no danger can arise, as you can easily see the 
channels. In the event of its falling calm, you can always let go an anchor, taking care, 
however, to warp into the harbour as early as possible. The pilots come out to a very 
short distance, seldom going outside the reefs; and when on board they are of little 
service, as they know nothing of working a vessel; they will merely point out a position 
for anchoring. 

In the season of the Norths not a moment should be lost in securing your vessel. In 
die fine season moor with two bowers, one N.W. and the other S.E.; in the season of the 
northers, moor with two bowers ahead to the north, taking great care that your anchors are 
clear. Pay out a long scope of cable, then carry out your stream anchor as far as your 
hawser will reach to the S.E., and heave it taut, send down topgallant masts' and yards, 
and see all clear to house your topmasts. Take care to hoist up your boats also every 
evening, and give your long boat, if out, a good scope of painter. There is seldom time 
to make any preparation after the norther commences. On getting into a berth, endeavour 
to get your anchors as close to the reef as you conveniently can. There are rings in the 
castle wall, to which former directions recommend your mooring, but most of th^e are 
now broken, and the remainder so decayed as not to be trusted. 

Accidents have frequently occurred in the harbour from carelessness in mooring. Never 
on any account trust the pilot to moor your vessel in this harbour: see to it yourself; see 
your anchors well stocked, (if iron stocks,) and every thing complete previous to comii^- 
to. If the vessel once starts, there is no room again to bring up, as the breakers are close 
astern. 

Should you enter the harbour with the breeze from the E.S.E. or eastward, and let go 
your anchor, always take care to weigh this anchor before you moor, as the vessel swinging 
to the E.S.E. breeze, would be sure to give you a foul anchor, if you merely haul her stern 
round. Yet we have actually seen a man, calling himself aaeaman, do this; the conse¬ 
quence 
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quence ^was^ do sooner did a light norther commence blowing than the anchors came home, 
and had one of them fortunately not hooked the anchor of another vessel, his would cer¬ 
tainly have gone ashore. 

In Vera Cruz there is veiy little trouble with cargo, as the custom-house has excellent 
lighters for discharging. Vessels going to Vera Cruz with the intention of afterward pro¬ 
ceeding eastward, along the coast, to Laguna de Terminos, should endeavour to bring as 
much ballast with them as possible, as it is very expensive; a lighter-load, which they 
called twenty tons, though considerably less, costing 65 dollars. Mexicano/* in the 
Nautical Magazine, August, 1838.) 

Mr. Henry Davy, in his important communication to tlie Nautical Magazine, May 1839, 
has remarked that few countries possess such advantage for seamen as Mexico in its 
magnificent and well defined mountains. These unerring guides to the navigator are visible 
in clear weather at great distances from tlie land; and, when first seen, excite his surprise 
and admiration. They must particularly interest him, as a reference to die chart is sufiicient 
to direct him to the anchorage. The appearance of the land is a mountainous ridge, of 
which Orizaba, Perote, and Villa Rica, form the grand elevations. Orizaba, the great 
giant of the chain,* is a conical mountain, whose apex is capped in perpetual snow; it is 
estimated at 17,786 feet above the level of the sea, is 60 miles inland, and may be seen 
from seaward at the distance of 120. One half of this majestic mountain, with its beau¬ 
tiful white top, appears above the ridge with Perote to the right and Villa-rica on its left. 
The Cofre de Perote, of a less height, and 30 miles to the northward, is an immense mass 
of mountain, with a small indent at its summit, {seepage 162) and snow is veiy seldom 
seen u|X>n it. The other high lands are the lesser hills in the vicinity of Point Delgada; 
and, at about ten leagues southeastward of Vera Cruz are the mountains of St. Martin, of 
which the Volcano of Tuxtla is the highest. On the parallel of Vera Cruz, or having been 
driven to the southward, Tuxtla will be easily made out. 

Should the high lands be hidden, which is frequently the case, particularly in the montlis 
of February, March, and April, it will be necessary to pay strict attention to the lead ; 
shoaling the water will give notice of approaching the shoals off Anton Lizardo. 

The immediate sea-coast from Point uorda to a considerable distance southward is low 
and steril, with small sand-hills partially covered with verdure. Over Point Mocambo,f 
is a little dark hill forming a saddle, and close by, near another hill, is a single tree ; these 
are excellent marks for Sacrificios, and will often be seen before the castle or city come in 
sight. 

In letters from V^era Cruz by Mr. Henry Tudor, we find the following passages de¬ 
scriptive of his route to Vera Cruz, which may be compared with those given in pages 
162,3. 

“ On the fourth day after leaving Yucatan, (Febr. 14,) we came in sight of the splendid 
scenery that characterizes the sea-coast of the province of Vera Cruz; or, to speak more 
correctly, which forms the back ground of that district. The sun had just risen, and the 
noble mountain peak of Orizaba, elevated to the lofty altitude of 17,786 feet above the 
sea, shone with a resplendent brightness, perfectly enchanting. Its extreme snowy white¬ 
ness, united with its vast height, was such as to deceive even the practised eyes of the 
captain himself. It was pronounced to be a cloud; till, unchanging as it remained, amid 
the gradually ascending masses of vapour that encircled its base and higher regions, as well 
as concealed a chain of mountains in its vicinity, we were convinced of our mistidce. In 
a short time this misty veil was withdrawn altogether, when a magnificent array and outline 
of peaks and ridges was exhibited, on which the sun was pouring down a flood of rosy 
light that I never saw exceeded, if equalled, even in Switzerland. We now beheld the 
Cofte de Perote, and the line of the Sierra de Zaropoala, forming a brilliant semi-circular 
sweep, and terminating with the shores of the Gulf. To these were superadded minor 
ridges and elevations occupying the fore-ground, thrown into the most fanciful and romantic 
shapes, which diversified, ad iniinitum, the general effect; the extremity of the chain on 
each side curving downward with a waving but gentle declination. The abstract beauty of 
tliis grand mountain landscape required no addition to set it off; but when contrasted with 
the flat and tame character of the coast of Yucatan, that we had just left behind us, it 
increased, by comparison, the highly pleasurable emotions we experienced. 


* See pages 162, 163, hereafter. 

t Three miles southeastward from the castle of S. Juan de Ulua. 
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These huge mountains seemed to stand like the mighty portals some mysterious region p 
the guardian mants of some happy valley beyond, where all is peace.’’* 

Tbe city of Vera Cruz is a fortified and well-built place, as described hereafter, with 
wide streets, handsome churches, and good markets, shops, &c. The barracks extensive, 
but these together with the churches, &c., have been much damaged by the firing of the 
French. For a time the place will remain a picture of desolation, reminding one of the 
city of the dead. The savage and wanton continuance of the attack, when the city had 
berome drfenceleu, can never be foigotten, nor the retributive justice subsequently indicted 
on the aggressors by the climate. 

At six miles from the city the country improves rapidly, and extensive plains appear, 
studded with groupes of trees and covered with herds of cattle. 

The castle of S. Joan de Ulua has been a place of great strength, but had been allowed, 
j^vious to the late hostilities with France, to fell into a ruiuous and disgraceful state, 
^e building is formed of decomposed coral, which appears, by the battering of the French, 
to have fellen away in masses; the guns were Uiickly coated with rust, honey-combed, 
useless, and mounted on rotten wooden carriages, which in some instances, fell to pieces 
from the concussion caused by the firing; the shot were generally too small for the guns, 
and the powder so bad, that the shot were spent when they reached the frigates; 

Sacrificios. —^This islet, described in pages 165, 166, could formerly be distinguished 
by its having several buildings and being covered with high cane trees, but all have been 
levelled, and it now appears as merely a veiy low barren spot. From this isle the city 
bears N.W. by W. ) W. miles. In order to take an anchor^e here, after steering in 
toward the shoals, and having made out the city, castle, &c., it will be requisite to de^ 
termine, by tlie direction of the wind, which way to approach the desired spot. The 
channels between the Gallega and Blanquilla reefs, between the Isla Verde and Pajaros, 
are those most in use, and have been found equally clear and safe for any class of ships. 

On making the reefs. Isle Verde, which at all times shows very white, will first present 
itself, and if it be decided to go south of the shoals, steer for it, leaving it at any convenient 
distance to starboard, also Pajaros, and approach Sacrificios boldly: at 100 yards from its 
reef are 8 and 7 fathoms of water; round the south point at that distance, and anchor 
close up under the lee of the reefe, the nearer the better, as a hawser will always steady 
the ship astern. The bottom is excellent holding ground, and during the North there is 
greater protection and smoother water. 

The deepest water is in a line between the south point of Sacrificios and Point Mocambo; 
within a cable’s length of the point is a depth of 10 fathoms, thence 10 to near mid- 
channel, when the city will be shut in by Point Hornos; from this 9, 8, and a gradual 
decrease to 5 and 4 fathoms, toward Mocambo: from this line of soundings the water 
shoalens to 8, 7, and 6, fathoms, throughout the anchorage. This place is perfectly clear, 
and the largest class of ships may work in or out, observing to tack at the first cast in 5 
fathoms. Even inshore of this the bottom has a gradual ascent, the depths of water being 
5, 4, 3, and so on. At this time 22 vessels were safely moored here, and it is a much 
more secure place than usually considered. 

At all times, either with the trade-wind or during the Northers, a heavy swell sets toward 
Point Mocambo, and more or less on the whole coast of the main land. 

Other Anchorages. —The anchorage at the Isle Verde is very good; and, during the fine 
season, temporary stopping places can be found under the lee of any of the reefs, and on 
the coast between Sacrificios and Anton Lizardo. If night, calms, or other causes, should 
prevent reaching the port, I would recommend bringing up, if possible, which is much 
preferable to risk being driven about by uncertain currents. 

Tide and Currents. —The rise and fall of tide is from 2 feet 9 inches to 4 feet 3 
inches; it mostly occuis only once in the 24 hours, and causes no perceptible stream. 

The currents appear to be driven from whichever point the wina blows; in-shore it is 
northerly or southerly along the coast from one half to two knots, according to the strength 
and duration of the breeze. During the North the current is generally strong to the south¬ 
ward, and turns again northerly so soon as it is over. At times it changes its direction 
within an hour after the wind, and at otlier times the change appears almost simultaneous. 
The currents are much stronger near Vera Cruz and at the bottom of the Gulf than ferther 
to the northward. 


• Two beautiful views of the Peak of Orizaba and the Castle of S. Juan, 
description, are given in the Nautical Magazine^ March, 1836. 
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The Winds. —^Throughout the year, except duriog the season of the Northers, which is 
from October to March, there are no winds higher than No. 6: calms, light land airs, and 
moderate sea-breezes prevail. During the North Monsoon, which in some years may be a 
month earlier or later, the winds are to the south-eastward ^tween the Nort^. 

The Norths in the upper parts of the Gulf are more Rivorable to navigation than others 
wise, either in proceeding to tne southward or to the eastward. Their'general strength is No. 9 
U> No: 6, and it is on the Campechd Bank and on a lee-shore near Vera Cruz on the coast 
that they become formidable. The means of the barometer, during this season, are from 
30^ to 30' 10; some hours before a North, it falls to about 29*8, and will remain steady 
for several hours, when it will begin to rise rapidly: at such time look out for a North.” 

During the fortnight that H.M.S: Comwallts remained at Sacrificios, in December 1838, 
and January 1839, the thermometer ranging from 68^ to 74", the temj^rature of the water 
was 73^ ’; barometer meaning 30*10; no norther, which is eztraor^nary, the season having 
been altogether free of them, with the exception of one or two very moderate ones. One 
of the signs of a norther coming on, is, the high lands being visible: they were perfectly 
so all the time we were on the coast, and each morning the snowy top of Orizaba, with the 
tints imparted from the rising sun, met our early gaze: it was a lovely sight, so tranquil, yet 
so grand. 

33. TEXAS and Galveston Bay. —It has been predicted, and the present condition 
of this country seems to justify the prediction, that the new state and vast region, called 
Texas or Tkjas, will soon be covert with the finest plantations of cotton in the world. 
The population is very rapidly increasing, and its commerce will necessarily be great.* 
The principal port or harbour is that cdled Galveston Bay, described in page 180 
hereafter. 

The N.W. shores of the Mexican sea, from want of a regular survey, are very imperfectly 
represented in the charts; and there yet remains, even in some of modem date, an error 
of no less than a degree of longitude between the River Atchafolaya and the Lagoon of 
Santander^ The description of Galveston Bay, given from the Spanish ^ Derrotero,’ also 
requires some correction. 

A particular plan of Galveston Harbour was published in 1838; it is evidently imper¬ 
fect and in want of a scale, but it ,presents the form of the gu^, for such it is, more exactly 
than any heretofore. According to this plan, the north point of the entrance, formerly 
ArcokisaSf npw bears the name of the late respected General Bolivar, and the south point, 
CvJebras, is distinguished by a small fort on the N.E. extremify of Galveston Island. 
Between the two points, the oar, extending outward about four miles, is broken by five 
narrow passes, of which the best is the second from the southward, and has from 12 to Id 
^t of water; this pass extends in a N.W. direction, and leads up to the fort, above which 
the depth increases, to the south side of Point Bolivar, in 24 and 30 feet of water, where 
Uiere is good anchorage and shelter from a northerly ^e. There is likewise anchorage 
within the fort point, on the south side, sheltered firom me east and S.£. 

The gulf within is divided into nearly two equal parts, north and south, by a chain of 
low islets, extending nearly East and West, between which there is only one passage into 
the upper part of the gulf; this is toward the west, and has only 5 anci 6 feet of water. 
In the portion of the gulf to th$ southward of this bar, the depths in the channel are 9 and 
10 feet, but to the northward 12 and 16 feet, bounded by shoals on either side. 

S, Imu or Galveston Island is described as about 20 miles long, trending N.E. and S.W. ; 
k is low, but may be known by three single trees about the middle of it: at the west end 
is a wide pass with a small island nearly in the middle of it, and at the back of it, aboqt 
seven miles distant, is a long grove, called Cfysier and Chocolate dye Wood, 

34. RIO DEL NORTE.-^Few vessels enter the Rio del Norte, the trade to the inland 
town of Matamoras being carried on through the Barra de Santiayot three leagues farther 
noHhward, which has a depth of 9 to 12 feet over it, while the river has only 5 and 6 feet. 

The Barra de iSontN^o lies ki latitude 26^ 3', longitude 97" 25'. In mnning down for 
riiis place between the mondis of March and September, be careful to keep to the south of 
die parallel of 26"; for, should you fall in to the southward of the Bar, you will find it 
very easy to make your nordung, as a continued current is running northerly, of from two 
to three miles an hour. Should you fall in with the land, not having had a previous 
observation to ascertain whether you are to the north or south of the Bar, by g^ing to the 


* See the ‘ Morning Chronicle,* of August 28, 1839. 
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mast-head, you will see, if you are (o the northward, a large lagoon of water, though 
scarcely able to see the main land. 

This la|;oon, the Laguna de Santander^ extends to the north of latitude 28° 30^, and will 
be a certain sign of your being to the northward. If you are to the south of the rim 
Bravo, you will find the water of a muddy green colour, and no lake to be seen on the 
inside from the mast-head. If in the vicinity of the river, the water will be similar to that 
on approaching the Missisipi. If you fall in between the river and the Barra Santiago, you 
may aiscem a large house standing on an eminence at the entrance of Boca Chico, a little 
narrow inlet five miles south of we Barra or Brazo. Those bound to this place, between 
September and March, will do well to keep as near the 26th degree of latitude as possible, 
the current being then altogether governed by the winds. With the exception of an easterly 
or northerly wind the current is northerly. 

Signals. — h. white flag will signify that a vessel cannot enter, and will never be shown 
unless there is danger in entering, and it will be hauled down when the danger ceases. 

A Red flag will be hoisted to require your draught of water, which you can answer by 
hoisting your flag as many times as your vessel draws feet of water. 

A Blue flag will tell you that the pilot is coming to take you in; or if you draw too 
much water, and will have to lighten. 

A White and Red flag will hoisted as a signal for you to anchor, with two flags in a 
range and in 4 or 5 fathoms of water, and a lighter will be sent out to you immediately. 

A White and Blue flag signifies that you may fall off for the night, it being too late to 
enter, but you will be attended to in the morning. 

Any vessel attending off the harbour in distress will be promptly attended to on making 
the usual signal, viz. die ensign union down. I would recommend a white square flag 
with a laige black ball in the centre, as a signal much quicker discerned. . 

Thos. M, Thompson, Branch Pilot. 

35. Tampico, &c. —^The Bar and Port of Tampico are described in pages 176, 177, and 
a subsequent description states that the depth of water on the Bar never exceeds 13 or 14 
feet, and this reduced to 8 or 10 in the rainy season. The difference arises from the accu¬ 
mulation of sand, brought down by the rapid descent of water from the mountains, where 
it is stopped by the bar; and the latter, owing to the displacement of its sands, being 
subject to continual change, has no constant depth. The pilots examine it every morning, 
as the channel is rarely stationary for more than two or three days. The rise of tide does 
not exceed two feet. H. W. at 2 h. 30 m., but much varied with the wind. Variation 8^ E. 

The following Directions for the coast between the Isle Lobos and Tampico, by Mr. 
P. Masters, commander of the Marinero of Tampico, were first given, with a chart of the 
river, in the Nautical Magazine, January, 1834. 

A ship, in making the land, or ranning to the westward, being to the. northward of 
Cape Roxo, will find no danger; but, if uncertain of her latitude, it would be adviseable to 
insure making the land to the north of it, if possible, as the water there is deep, 20 to 24 
fathoms being found at the distance of about two miles from the shore to the southward of 
Tampico el Alto. As it generally happens after a norther has set in, that the atmosphere 
is thick, and as the surf near the snore tends to increase the difiiculty of seeing objects used 
as land-marks, it must be remembered that, from Cape Roxo the land trends about S.S.W. 
toward the Bar of Tanguijo, and from Cape Roxo to the northward, as far as the Bar of 
Tampico, it trends nearly N. W. by W. 

Frorh about half a mile to three-quarters of a mile north of Cape Roxo, the tops of the 
sand-hills first appear covered with trees or bushes. These extend along the whole line of 
coast to the soumward without interruption. The north end of the high land of San Juan, 
firom the above position, then bears S. 30® W. (by compass) and the southern part of the 
low land of San Juan, S. 22^^ W.; the centre of high land, S. 25^ W.; which high land 
is formed by several ridges extending in different directions. Farther north, for about two 
miles, the whole of the sand-hills are interspersed only with a few bushes between their 
tops and the beach; and to the northward, about four miles fix>m Cape Roxo, is another 
portion [of sandhills, with their tops covered with bushes, about half a mile, or less, in 
length. From the last mentioned place to the northwa^ is almost a continuation of 
bu^es, about one-third from the beach, the tops of the sand-hills being clear of vegetation. 

Navigators 'should here be careful to make allowance for rrfractwn, which, as it is a 
sandy coast, is very great when the weather is fair, making the bushes at times appear 
higher than they redly are; but should even this be the case, if the tops of the sand-hills 
be clear, the ship is then to the northward of Capa Roxo at least four miles. Should she 
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be further'northward, it will be seen if the tops of the sand-hills are clear of bushes; if not, 
she must be between the rising ground of Point Jet eat and Tampico el Alto. The whole 
line of coast from Point Jerez to the Bar of Tampico is covered with bushes. 

Should a ship be disabled, or in want of water, or even provisions, and a norther comes 
on whilst off the Bar of Tampico, when all communication from the shore will be cut off 
by the heavy sea on the bar, it would be adviseable to bear up for the hie de Lobos, (which 
affords a very good shelter,) provided there be an appearance oLthe gale*s lasting, in pre¬ 
ference to running on soundings and lying to the wind; for so soon as the weather is 
fevorable, a vessel has more chance of reaching the anchorage off the Bar of Tampico 
from Isla de Lobos, than if she had kept the sea, the current sdways setting strong to the 
southward during a norther. 

With respect to water on the Isla de Lobos,—there are two wells on its south side, in 
one of which I found 14 inches. The quality of it was very good, and better than could 
be expected on such a small isle. Lobos is also covered with trees, some of which are of 
a very large size; and fish are in abundance near the shore. But attention must be paid 
in getting into the anchorage; although every danger with re^d to the ship may be seen, 
yet the anchors may be lost, as in some parts the bottom is very foul. The Flecha of 
Tampico ran in to leeward of this island, (the wind being to the northward,) and lost two 
anchors; but the last time, the captain had an opportunity of sounding round the reefs and 
about the anchorage; and by the information I received, and the observations I made, the 
following statement is, I think, correct. 

The Isla de Lobos is in latitude 21° 30'; it is low, and formed by a coral reef and sand, 
but covered thickly with trees, the tops of which are about 35 feet above the level of the 
sea. The isle is about three-quarters of a mile in diameter, and nearly round, decreasing 
a little in height toward the N.W. From the western part a narrow reef extends to about 
a cable’s len^. To the northward is another, or rather a continuation of the same reef, 
which extends about two miles from the isle. The latter reef, in day time, can always be 
distinguished by the sea breaking over its outer edge. Its eastern edge extends about 
S.S.E. and N.N.W. until the southern part of the island bears about W.S.W., and extends 
about three-quarters of a mile from it. 

In running for the Isla de Lobos from the northward, having made the land north of 
Cape Roxo, and stood in until the distance from it is about two or three miles, steer S.£. 
i E,; and, when off Cape Roxo, unless the weather be very thick, the Isla de Lobos may 
be seen from the foreyard. Having made the island, the best guide to clear the N.E. and 
eastern reefs is a good lookout from aloft, there being no danger but what may be clearly 
seen. When the isle bears about West or W. by N., haul up to the southward and west¬ 
ward, round the south part of the reef, for the anchorage, keeping in not less than seven 
fathoms of water, which will be about a cable’s length from the edge of the reef. When 
crossing a ledge which extends a’little to the southward of it, the eastern part of the island 
will bear about N.W. by N. and hence the centre of the island bears about N.N.W. The 
ground is very foul, and should be particularly avoided as an anchorage, although it 
appears to offer good shelter from a norther and from the sea. 

The best anchorage is when the centre of the isle bears about North or N. by E. in from 
7 to 8 fathoms of water, which will be about three cables’ length from the shore, on a 
saudy bottom. This is an excellent berth for catching fish in, and it has the least swell 
during a norther. When the centre of the island bears about N. by W., from a depth of 
9 to Hi fathoms, the bottom is sandy, with a few stones. Eastward of this bearing to 
the shore, the ground is very foul. It would not be adviseable to anchor nearer the island 
than in 7 fathoms of water, for, should the wind shift to the westward, southward, or S.E., 
(which makes this anchorage bad,) there would then be sufficient room to get under way, 
and clear the reefs either to the eastward or westward of the isle. Neither would it be 
prodent for a stranger, in getting under way in the night, to pass to the westward of the 
isle, as the currents are so changeable that the ship might be on shore on the Baxo del 
Medio or Blanquilla, when it might be supposed that she was at some distance from them. 

I am informed that the depth of water can be no guide in approaching either of these sand¬ 
banks, they having 7 fothoras close to them. But supposing the wind to shift to the 
southward during the night, and blow strong, so that a vessel could not clear the eastern 
part of the reef, and was obliged to go to the westward of the isle, after having rounded 
the western reef, which extends from the isle as already mentioned, the coast should be 
dealt with in preference to approaching Blanquilla. 

Blanquilla bears from Isla de Lobos about N.W. by W., distance four miles. Cape 
Roxo bears from the Isla de Lobos N.W. i W. nearly, about 8J miles. The south end 
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of the high land of San Juan from Lobos bears S. 61° W., and the northern part of the 
high lana of San Juan from the same S. 71° W. (by compass.) From off ffie bar of 
Tampico, in 7 fathoms, the centre of San Juan bears S. 4^° £. 

Between the northern reef of Isla de Lobos and Blanquilla is a sand-bank, Baxo del 
Medio, over which the sea breaks. It is mentioned, in some books of directions, that 
Blanquilla is an island; but this is not the case, for, when I passed it, which was three 
days after a norther, and there had only been a light breeze from the N.E. by day, and the 
wind off the land by night, of course there could not have been any swell of consequence 
at the time, but what Siere was broke entirely over Blanquilla as well as the Baxo del 
Medio: the fbrmer appeared about half a mile in diameter, and Baxo del Medio about 
a cable's length. 

From Cape Roxo the centre of the high land of San Juan bears S. | W. (by compass), 
and when off shore about 2^ miles, there is about 24 fathoms of water, with fine sand : 
the Isla de Lobos then bears S. 38° E., three leagues, and can be seen from a little aboye 
the deck. 

In sailing for the Bar of Tampico, the best guide is a good observation. A vessel 
should run down in 22° 16' N., its parallel of latitude, provided she be tolerably near 
the land; but it should be remembered that, if a norther had been blowing strong a day 
or two previous, the current will be setting to the southward as much as two miles an 
hour, and then, of course, the land should be made a few miles to the northward of the bar. 
But the contrary should be observed if the wind had been blowing from the southward or 
S.E., as the current will be then setting to the northward with nearly the same velocity, and 
of course the land should be made to the southward ; but no opportunity should be lost in 
ascertaining the latitude of the ship, either by the pole star or any other naean, when ap* 
preaching the land in the night; and the lead should be attended to if the vessel be goin^ 
&st through the water. 

Having gained soundings in about 40 fathoms, which is near the outer edge, you will 
then be from four to five leagues from the coast. Should the weather be moderate, you 
may stand in for the land in from 9 to 12 fathoms, and must keep off and on until day¬ 
light, in about the same soundings: the distance from shore about three or four miles. 

When near the Bar of Tampico, you will know that you are off it by the bottom of 
soft blue mud, without sand, on which you may anchor with perfect safety, in from 9 to 
10 fathoms of water, until daylight, or till the sea-breeze sets in, when the vessel can be 
placed in a good position, either for passing the bar or discharging her cargo outside if 
requisite. The deepest water I have found at the bar was 14 feet: this was only on one 
occasion, and after heavy northers ; but generally there is fix)m 9 to lOJ feet, except in 
the rainy season, when there is less. 

Many strangers have been deceived in making the coast in consequence of mis-directions 
for making the Bar. The land, instead of being sand-hills, as stated, to the southward of 
the Bar of Tampico, is'a regular range of land, which at the highest part is about 350 feet 
above th^ sea, and covered thickly with trees, excepting two small patches. It decreases 
in height more toward the Bar of Tampico than to the southward. 

The land near the Bar is lower than on any other part of the coast, and to a stranger is 
difficult to make. The mark for the Bar is a white house to the southward of its entrance. 
If the vessel be about a mile to the northward of the bar> two houses may be seen on the 
south side of the river. On the north side are three houses or huts, and on each side is a 
nigia or look-out. That on the north side signalizes to the town of Tamaulipas. Both 
of the vigias [Miras'] have an appearance from the ofiing like ship’s masts. It must not 
be forgotten mat there are neither houses nor look-outs to be seen on any other part of the 
coast near the Bar. 

It has been erroneously stated that Tampico el Alto or Tampico, so called, can be easily 
distinguished; but, unless a vessel be close in-shore and nearly abreast of it, Tampico 
cannot be seen, as ^e land about it is higher than any buildings in it. The situation of Tam¬ 
pico is in a hollow, and from this the land to the southward begins to decrease in height. 

At about one mile and a half to the northward of Tampico el Alto, and five or six 
miles to the southward of the bar, on the highest part of the land, is a remarkable tree, 
which is very large and high. This tree may be distinguished from the offing nearly as 
soon as the land may be seen. 

To the northward of the Bar of Tampico, the bottom is of mud mixed with sand, but 
to the southward fine sand, except off Point Xerez or Jerez, where, for a Small distance, 
the bottom is the same as to the northward of the bar, mud and sand. The coast north of 
the bar is formed of sand-hills for several miles. These are partly covered with bushes ; 
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but the (wo high hills of Meeate and Matanxas are good land-marks, both being near the 
coast, and in general may be seen from the bar. To the southward there are no such hills. 

The river from Tampico is navigable for vessels as far as Panuco, which is about 75 
miles up from its entrance, and in the shallowest part has a depth of feet. 


Effect of Kefraction. —“ I have observed, in taking the altitudes of objects at 
night North of the Zenith, when approaching the land, (particularly in low latitudes,) that 
the Latitude h^ differed considerably from the ship’s actual place ; and, also, when the 
altitudes of objects south of the Zenith have been taken at the same time, the error has 
been the contra^ way. This must be attributed to the effects of refraction; but as the 
horizon might likewise be raised or depressed by the fogs or vapours which hang near 
land, independent of refraction, and no calculation can be made for it, I have always 
found that, by taking the altitudes of two objects, the one north and the other south of the 
zenith, the mean of the results has been nearly the correct latitude.” P, M. 


It was reported, in 1834, that a company in Tampico were taking measures for procuring 
steam-boats for the purpose of towing vessels over the bar at the mouth of the river, 
several having, at times, been detained for weeks from not being able to get over the bar. 


36. VERA CRUZ.—Some instructive notices relative to Vera Cruz may be seen under 
the title of * Nautical Rambles,' in the ‘ Nautical Magaznie' for August, 1839. See, also, 
the preceding Note, 32, pp. xxvii—xxix, and the Note 39 hereafter, page xxxvii. 

37. ANTON LIZARDO .—(JSee poge 160.) H.M.S. Edinbitrgh was one of the 
squadron which visited this place in December, 1838; and Air. Davis, the master, then 
composed the following directions 

‘‘ Ships coming in from the northward must not approach the western side of the outer 
leefr nearer than in 27 fathoms until within six miles of the land. They should then pass 
the inner reefs in 16 to 18 fathoms, and endeavour as soon as possible, to gain sight of the 
Isla Blanguilla. This isle, which forms the western entrance, is of sand, and so low that, 
from the northward, it is not easily distinguishable from the main. The low Point del Colloid 
cannot be mistaken, as it is the south point of the anchorage; and when it bears S. 40® E. 
Blanquilla will be seen open of the point; approach this isle no nearer than three quarters 
of a mile, while to the N.W. of it, until it bears E.N.E. I E., when the isle Medio to the 
eastward will be on with it; and, when Medio opens to the southward haul in, E.S.E., 
passing Blanquilla at two cables’ distance, which isle must not be brought to the westward 
of W. by N. until you are three quarters of a mile to the eastward of it; then haul more 
to the northward, and anchor where convenient in 8, 10, 12, or 14, fathoms, good holding 
ground. 

“ The Reefs to the northward are all visible, particularly at low water, and of themselves 
afford sufficient guide to prevent approaching too near. 

“ Should the wind be from the eastward, and the ship working in, be careful in standing 
toward the shore to tack immediately at the first cast in 9 fathoms, as the shore is very 
steep, 7, 5, and 3, fathoms, as fast as a man can heave from a boat. It is also adviseable 
not to carry more sail than will allow the leadsman to gain correct soundings; the lead 
must be kept going quickly. By attending to the above directions the largest ship may be 
safely worked in ; should night be coming on and prevent getting as far as wished, still the 
second tack will reach a berth safe from a norther. 

“ The Edinburgh’s position of Blanquilla is, lat. 19® 5' 15'', long. 95° 58' 5". The tide 
rises from 3 to 3^ and at times near 4 feet. 

Anton Lizardo is undoubtedly the most capacious, sheltered, and safest, anchorage of 
the Mexican coast in this sea; its great drawbacks are want of supplies, no water, and 
distance from the city of Vera Cruz, which is 15 iniles. Fish are abundant.” 

When Anton Lizairao bears S.W. by S. 12 miles. Villa Rica will form the back ground, 
all the coast-land looking very low; the outer reefs very distinct and appearing to front the 
shipping in a continuous line of black rocky heads, frelds of gulf-weed, numerous pelicans 
ana others, with quantities of fish in their vicinity. The island Jopatillo, on one of the 


• A mile and three-quarters to the S.E. from the Point of Anton Lizardo. 
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eastern reefs, is an excellent object to guide clear of them : it is very small and quite bareL 
'Vhen it bears south, six miles, steer with Orizaba a point on the starboard bow, and as 
from that position Sacrificios will scarcely be discernible, it will lead to the south end of 
the island. (H. Davy,) 

38. VERA CRUZ to the Laguna de Terminos or Laguna.— 

On leaving Vera Cruz for Laguna, in the fine season, so soon as you are clear of the 
reefs, you can take advantage of the land and sea-breezes, and beat up along shore, taking 
care to give the reefs off Point Anton Lizardo a good berth: your lead is afterward a 
sufficient guide. Having advanced as far as Chillepeque or Tabasco, you may often find 
a strong current running along shore to the northward ; and,* in order to avoid being 
driven to leeward with it, when the sea-breeze dies away, it is adviseable, in the fine season, 
to bring up with a kedge and hawser, having every thing in readiness to heave away on 
the setting in of the land wind. On sailing along the coast from the direction of Vera 
Cruz, the entrance of the lagoon is easily recognized by its forming a wide gap in the 
trees. The masts of the vessels in the harbour will be seen over the west end of the Isle 
del Carmen; the trend of the coast to windward of laguna, also, is widely different from 
that of the coast to leeward. The appearance of the coast to leeward is one uniform level, 
with no distinguishing marks. The Altos or Heights of St. Gabriel, shown in the charts, 
are far inland, and seen only when the air is particularly clear. 

In the season of the Norths, on leaving Vera Cruz, stand well out to the northeastward, 
in order to gain such'an offing as to enable you to run with a norther, and when it does 
come on, carry such sail as you think will bring you pretty near the coast at its conclusion, 
always recollecting to steer well to windward of Laguna. When you make the coast, yo^ 
may be uncertain, from want of observations, whether you are to windward or leeward. In 
the first place notice carefully your soundings; to windward you will have pretty hard 
bottom, with 4 and 5 fathoms, about three miles from shore: to leeward you will have 
very soft mud, and be five miles from shore in 4 and 5 fathoms of water. Secondly 
observe carefully the direction of the coast; as before observed, the coast to windward has 
a very different bearing from the coast to leeward: in the third place the appearance of 
the coast to windward is very different from that to leeward : the land to windward appears 
at a distance as if indented with small hillocks ; this is, in fact, only irregularities in the 
trees; to leeward the coast presents a most uniform appearance, being one continued level. 
We have often heard of great difficulty being experienced in making the coast and recog¬ 
nizing the place, but have never found much, from attention to the foregoing remarks. We 
may here observe that the hand lead-line ought to be very particularly marked in going to 
Laguna, and on this coast the lead-line should be always marked to feet between two and 
three fathoms. 

In running for the entrance of the Laguna from the westward, keep your lead going, 
and be careful not to approach the coast off Punta Xicalango, the western entrance of the 
Lagoon, as a bank, with only 8 to 10 feet on it, extends to a considerable distance from 
the point. Having made the isle del Carmen to windward of the Lagoon, keep the l^d 
also going in running down; and, on approaching the west end of the island, which forms 
the eastern side of the entrance to the Lagoon, give the shore a good berth, as a shoal, 
partly dry, extends to a long distance from the point. Bring th^ west end of the isle del 
Carmen to bear S. by E. and the extreme point of land to the westward S.W. by W.; you 
will then be in about 3^ fathoms, and if the pilot be not out, in a fit place to anchor, and 
wait till he comes. 

The pilots come out with the land-wind in the morning, in small canoes, and lie oflT, 
fishing, until two p.m,, when they return with the sea-breeze. If, therefore, you make the 
port in the afternoon, it will be requisite to wait till morning, as it is very unadviseable fwr 
a stranger to attempt entering without a pilot. Should, however, any untoward circum¬ 
stances occur, to render it necessary, by attending to the following directions, a vessel may 
be conducted over in safety. 

From the above-named anchorage steer S.W., keeping a look-out for a few Indian huts, 
situate on the western shore: you can ascertain their position from the-mast head, previous 
to entering. So soon as you bring the village to bear south, a little westerly, steer for it 
until you get into 2^ fathoms; keep along the western shore in this water, until the centre 
of the town of Laguna bears east; then haul up toward it, anchoring when convenient in 
about .5 fathoms, at 200 yards from shore. 


'^Sec p. 143 and 159. 
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In several voyages to this place I have made the longitude of the fort 91° the mean 
of three chronometers, well regulated from Vera Cruz, assuming the longitude of the castle 
of S. Juan de Ulua to be 96° 7^ (Sights taken in an artihcid horizon.) The latitude I 
have made 18° 37' 30'^ 

Vessels may load up inside the Bar to 12| feet, taking water and long boat in; you 
must then proceed ootside the Bar to a sufficient depth of water, and complete the cargo 
with lighters. There is a very heavy sea in a norther, when riding outside the bar; but it 
seems that accidents seldom occur. The holding ground is excellent; and, with one anchor 
and a large scope of cable, you may, in general, ride in safety. 

When homeward bound from La^na, in all seasons, I prefer keeping along shore on 
the Campeche bank, this being, in my opinion, the safest and speediest passage. On this 
coast you have, in general, strong land-winds; so much so that, in several voyages, I have 
seldom been more than 48 hours from Laguna to Point Piedras. There is only, off Jaina, 
a shoal spot to be avoided, on which there is said to be 16 or 18 feet of water. 

Having advanced to Point Piedras, in the season of the Norths, it is adviseable to make 
as much northing as possible, in order to be able to run to the eastward with a norther, 
when it blows: in the fine season you can take advantage of the winds, standing on 
whichever tack is most favorable. On passing Point Piedras, however, care must be 
taken to avoid the Sisal Shoal, and the Madagascar Shoal, which have been described. I 
once passed over the latter in the vessel under my command, then drawing 14| feet; she 
touched ouce lightly abaft the mizen-mast; there was a heavy swell at the time; it is 
steep-to, as so fast as I could pass the lead overboard, we had 5 fathoms, 7, 11, and 13, 
in succession. I then made the latitude 25° 30" and the longitude 90° 28" by chronometer. 
After beating off the Bank, the navigator may proceed through the Strait of Florida by 
the copious directions given in the Colombian Navigator. 

During my residence on the Mexican coast, in various seasons, I have never observed 
any regularity in the rise and fall of water; it is more a current than a tide, influenced 
mostly by the winds; and this is also the opinion of the pilots and fishermen on the coast. 

(Mexicano : Nautical Magazine, August, 1838.^ 

39. MADAGASCAR and other Shoals on the Bank of Campeche.— 

In the descriptions of the different shoals on the Campech4 Bank given hereafter, pages 
145 to 155, may now be added another, discovered by H.M.S. Madagascar, at the distance 
of ten miles to the northwestward of the Sisal Shoal (page 145) and which exists near the 
spot where 9 fathoms is marked in the charts.* This portion of the Bank has been 
thoroughly surveyed by Captain Barnett, and from the survey it appears that the Sisal 
Shoal had been previously laid down a mile and a half too far to the northward, and 3J 
minutes to the westward of its real position. The centre of this bank lies in latitude 21* 
20" 44" and longitude 90° 9" 36" in a direction N. 31° W. true, and 12 J miles from Sisal 
castle; the least water on it is 9 feet, and it is about three fourths of a mile in extent, in a 
N.N.W. and S.S.E. direction. In the channel between it and the shore the depth is not 
more than 7 fathoms, with moderately regular soundings. 

The Madagascar Shoal is a most dangerous narrow coral ledge, lying in a direction, 
nearly east and west, about a mile and a quarter long, covered with dark grass, and having 
in one part, toward its wgstem end, only 9 feet of water. The positions of its extremities 
are as follow:— East end, lat. 21® 26' 6", long. 90® 17' 30"': West end, lat. 21° 26' 18'*, 
long. 90° 18' 48". The centre of the shoal hes N. 42® W. 21^ miles from Sisal castle, 
and in the channel between it and the Sisal Shoal, from which it lies N. 56° W. 10 miles> 
there are 10 fathoms of water. 

The Arenas Shoals, lying in lat. 22° 7', long. 91° 24", are found to have been erro¬ 
neously described by the Spanish officers. Instead of being more than nine miles in 
extent, they are actually not more than a mile and a half. v 

The No-te-perderas, the Spani ards’ mark for keeping cle^^ of the Sisal Shoal, is 
becoming indistinct, in consequence 3f the trees on it falling from the ravages of an insect, 
which not only destroys the leaves, 1 ut attacks the whole tree, ro(\ and all, and is very 
destractive here and in other parts oi the West Indies. 

The shortest route toward Vera Cruz is now considered as the safest, and those intending 


* The Madagascar frigate struck and remained rame time on this shoal, in July, 1837. She got 
off, after heaving overboard several guns, and losing an anchor and chain. The officers of the 
frigate surveyed the shoal, and found it to be a coral reef, extending a mile and three quarters 
N.N.E. to S.S.W. The least water on it is 16 feet.— (Mexicano.) 
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to take this way may nin down the north coast of Yucatan, sighting the vigias or* tele¬ 
graphs, and keeping outside of 5 fathoms Water: they should be cautious on approaching 
the castle of Sisal, between which and the shoal, they should approach the shores no 
nearer than in 4 nor to the shoal nearer than in 6 fathoms. Having cleared either the 
north or south channels> a west course thence will-be perfectly safe, as are the other 
passages on the bank. 

During the season of the Norths it will be prudent, more particularly for large ships, to 
go Outside all the shoals, and very quick passages have frequently been made by so doing. 
Ships leaving Vera Cruz in this season should push up to the northward as fast as possible, 
and having attained a good position, the north becomes the best wind that can blow. 

(Mr. jH. Davy.) 

40.—GENERAL REMARKS on the WINDS and SEASONS of 
the MEXICAN SEA. 

The third volume of this work, which has been newly arranged, includes a description 
of the Winds and weather in the Colombian Seas, and the following description of those 
in the Mexican Sea from the Derrotero de lot Antillas, may be considered as a continuation 
of the same. 

** On the Coast of the Mexican Sea, from Ve&a Cruz to Tampico, the breeze from 
£.S.£. and £ast prevails in April, May, June, and July; and, at night, the land-breeze 
comes off from South to S.W.: but, if tlie land-breeze is from the N.W. with rain, the 
wind, on the day following, will be from North, N.N.E., or N.E., particularly in August 
and September: these winds w denominated, in the country, * Vientos de Caheza o Venda- 
vaUt ’ (head-winds or rainy winds) ; they are not strong, nor do they raise the sea; with 
them, ^erefore a vessel may take an anchorage as well as with the general breeze; but 
they impede getting out, for which the land-breeze is required. The Vientos de Cabeza, or 
head-winds, reach to about 20 or SO leagues from the coast, at which distance are found 
those at East and E.S.E.* 

** From the middle of September until the month of March, caution is necessary in 
making Vera Cruz, for the norths are then very heavy. The narrowness of this harbour, 
the obstruction formed by the shoals at its entrance, and the slender shelter it affords from 
the norths, render an attempt to make it, during one of them, extremely dangerous, for it 
will be impossible to take the anchorage. The following description of the winds here 
has been written by Don Bernardo de Orta, a captain in pie Spanish navy, who has been 
captain of the Port, and who surveyed it. 

Although in the Gkilf of Mexico we cannot say that there is any other constant wind 
than the general breeze of this region, notwithstanding that, from September to March, the 
north winds interrupt the general course, and, in some d^ree, divide the year into two 
seasons, wet and dry, or of the Breezes and Norths: the first, in which the breezes are settled, 
is from March to September; and the second, in which the norths blow, is from September 
to March. For greater clearness we shall explain each separately. 

** The first of the norths is regularly felt in the month of September; but in this month 
and the following one, October, the norths do not blow with much force. Sometimes it 
happens that they do not appear, but, in that case, the breeze is interrupted by heavy rains 
and tornadoes. In November, the norths are established, blow with much strength, and 
continue a length of time during December, January, and February. In these months^ 
after they begin, they increase fast; and in four hours or a little more, attain their utmost 
strength, with which they continue blowing for forty-eight hours ; but afterward, though 
they do not cease for some days, they are moderate. In these months the norths are 
obscure and north-westerly, and they come on so frequently, that there is, in general, not 
more than four or six days between them. In March and April they are neither so frequent, 
nor last so long, and are clearer; but yet they are more fierce for the first twenty-four 
hours, and have less north-westing. In the interval before November, in which, as we 
have said, the norths are established, the weather is beautiful, and the general breeze blows 
with great regularity by day; the land-breeze as regularly by night. 


* In the Mexican Sea S.E. winds and small rain forebode a north in the season. 
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There are various signs by which the coming on of a north may be foreseen: such are, 
Ihe wind steady at South; the moisture of the walls, and of the pavements of the houses 
and streets; seeing clearly the Peak of Orizaba and the mountains of Perote and Villa- 
Rica, with the cloud on those of St. Martin, having folds like a white sheet; the increase 
of heat and of dew; and a thick fog, or low scud, dying with velocity to the southward : 
but the most certain of all is the barometer; for tliis instrument, in the time of the Norths 
at Vera-Cruz, does not vaiy more, between its highest and lowest range, than that is to 
say, it does not rise higher than 30 inches nor fell lower than 29 inches The 
descent of the mercury predicts the Norths ; but they do not begin to blow the moment it 
sinks, which it always does a short time before the north comes on: at these times light¬ 
nings appear on the horizon, especially from N.W. to N.E.; the sea sparkles; cobwebs 
are seen on the rigging, if by day: with such warnings trust not to the weather, for a North 
will infellibly come on. 

This wind generally moderates at the setting of the sun; that is, it does not retain the 
same strength which it had from nine in the morning to three in the afternoon, unless it 
commence in the evening or at night, for then it may increase otherwise. Sometimes it 
happens that, after dark, or a little before midnight, it is found to be the land-wind, from 
the northward and westward; in which case, should it get round to the southward of west, 
the north will be at an end, and the general breeze will to a certainty, come on at its regular 
hour: but, if that does not happen at the rising of the sun, or afterward, and at the turn 
of the tide, it will return to blow from the north, with the same violence as on the day 
before, and then it is called a "Norte dc Marea^ or Tide-North, 

^ The Norths abo sometimes conclude by taking to the nordiward and eastward, which 
is more certain ; for, if the wind in the evening gets to N.E., although the sky remain 
covered the day following, but by night the land-breeze has been from the northward and 
westward, the regular breeze will surely ensue in the evening, good weather succeeding and 
continuing for four or six days; the latter period being the longest that it will last to, in 
the season of the norths: hut, if the wind retrograde from N.E. to N.N.E. or North, the 
weadier will be still unsettled. 

^ Examples are not wanting of norths happening in May, June, July, and August, at 
which times they are most furious, and are called Nories del Mueto Colorado ; the more 
moderate are called Chocolateroi, but these are radier uncommon. 

‘‘The Wet Season, or Season of the Breezes,is from March to September: the Breezes, 
at the end of March and through the whole month of April, as already explained, are, 
from time to time, interrupted by Norths, and are from E.S.E. very fresh; the sky 
sometimes clear, at other times obscure. At times these touch from S.E., and continue 
an night, without giving place to the land-breeze, which prevails in general, eveiy night, 
excepting when the north wind is on. The land-breeze is freshest when the rains have 
begun. 

After the sun passes the zenith of Vera Cruz, and until he returns to it, that is, from 
the i6th of May to the 27th of July, the breezes are of the lightest description; almost 
calms, with much mist or haze, and slight tornadoes. After that time, the pleasant breezes 
from N.W. to N.E. sbmetimes remain fixed. 

F^om the 27th of July to the middle of October, when the Norths become established, 
the tornadoes are fierce, with heavy rains, thunder, and lightning; those which bring the 
lieaviest winds are from the east, but they are also of the ^ortest duration. 

In the season of the Breezes, the total variation of the barometer is ; the greatest 
ascent of the mercury is to 30 inches and its greatest descent to 29 inches The 
thermometer in July rises to 87^^, and does not fall to 83)° : in December it rises to 80ii°, 
but never fells below 66)^. This, it must be understood, was ascertained in the shade, 
the instrument being placed in one of the coolest and best ventilated halls in the castle. 

In the months of August and September, rarely a year passes without hurricanes near 
Florida and the northern Antillas; but to Vera Cruz, or any part of the coast thence tp 
Campeche, they never arise; all that is felt being the heavy sea, which has arisen in the 
higher latitudes. Hurricanes begin to the northward and eastward; and, although they do 
not always go round the same way, yet, in general, they next go to the southward and 
eastward, with tiijck squnUy weather and rain.” 
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II.—THE PHARONOLOGY, 

OK 

DESCRIPTION OF LIGHT-TOWERS AND OTHER LAND-MARKS, 

ON ALL THE COASTS HEREAFTER DESCRIBED; 

With Referencet to the following Paga, in which forther particulari may be tound. 


The word Pharonolooy. signifies a description or knowledge of Ughthoum; it is 
derived from Pharos^ a light-tower, and Logos, a word or discourse, &c. A further Expla¬ 
nation, with some Remarks on the most celebrated of these structures, is given in our late 
Editions of the Directories for the English Channel, Bay of Biscay, &c. 

That the following descriptions are not, in some instances, more complete, is to be re¬ 
gretted ; that they are not so has been owing to the very imperfect specifications of them 
which have been given, by persons either very negligent or unacquainted with the subject, 
who have been employed to issue them. The very point upon which a lighthouse stands, 
and the nature of the light, have frequently been left to be guessed at i and whether a 
round tower or a square one, of stone or of brick, among oUier essential particulars, has 
at times been totally unnoticed. We have, in several cases sought for more perfect infor¬ 
mation, but unfortunately without success ; and we, therefore, entreat those who shall here¬ 
after have charge of these concerns, not only to give the particulars more fully, but also to 
adopt a mode of publishing them which may cause them to be more generally known. 

An excellent tabular Statement of the Lighthouses of the British Islands was first pub¬ 
lished by authority in London, April, 1832; it is arranged under the following heads, 
which comprehend the particulars requisite to every specification, and which, we hope, 
will be borne in mind upon every future occasion;—1. The name; 2. The precise situa¬ 
tion ; 3. The number of lights, if more than one, with their magnetic bearing and dis¬ 
tance from each other; 4. If fixed, flashing, or revolving; 5. Time of revolution or flash ; 
6. Colour of the light, whether natural or brilliant, red, &c.; 7. Distance from which the 
light is seen in clear weather; 8. Points of the magnetic compass between which the lights 
may be seen ; 9. If a harbour or tide light, the time of tide during which it, or a signal by 
day, is kept up ; 10. Form and apparent colour of the lighthouse; height of the lantern 
above the sea at high water; 11. Height of the building from the base to the lantern; 
12. When erected; 13. Especial remarks and sailing directions. Composed on this 
principle we shall be happy to see a complete schedule of the lights, &c., on the American 
coast Indeed, the naval departments of government should consider it as a duty to collect 
and publish such information. 


BERMUDAS.—Signal stations on Gibbs’ Hill, on the S.W. Coast, Mount Langton, 
and St. George’s Island. Pages 7, 8, 9, 11* 

SABLE ISLAND.—Signals for the use of persons shipwrecked, already described in 
page xviii, and again notic^ in page 14. 

COASTS of NOVA-SCOTIA and NEW BRUNSWICK. 

SAMBRO’ ISLAND, on the west of Halifax Harbour; a round tower exhibiting a 
brilliant fixed light, at 210 feet above the level of the sea. Attached is a small party of 
artillery, with two 24 pounders for signals, &c. Pages 17,18. • ^ 

H.M.S. Cornwallis, 21st May, 1838, morning thick and foggy, on running for Sambro*, with 
a strong S.W. breeze, at the rate of 10 or 11 knots; sounded in 80 fathoms, gravelly bottom. 

At 8 a.m. light airs; fired a gun, which was answered from the island with two, which were 
heard distinctly. At 8h. 30m. gained a glimpse of the lighthouse above the fog; it was but 
for a moment, and bore west nearly 11 miles. Mentioned to prove the excellence of the esta¬ 
blishment* Henry Davy, Master. 

HALIFAX 
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HALIFAX HAR60UR.—8%«riroofc T&teer, upon Maup^hei^s Beach, on the eastern 
shore, with a fixed light, of a red colouTy at 58 feet above the level of the sea, as a leading 
light for the harbour. Page 17. 

Citadel Hilly which commands the tovm of Halifax, rises to 240 feet above the level of 
the sea, and has on its summit serving as an ezcdlent mark for entering. 

Pages 18, 19. 

LUNENBURG LIGHTHOUSE, off Mahone Bay, upon the eastern point dS Cron 
Idand, painted red, with lantern black j constructed years ago, hut no intimation of its 
completion had appeared when this work was committed to the press, in Sept. 1839. 

To the note (*) in page 24 may he added that, the tower was building in 1834, and a St, 
Anirtw*$ cross was first painted on it, as its distinguishing characteristic; but as this did not 
safficientlj answer the purpose, the tower and keeper*8 house were afterward painted red; the 
laatem black. The indecision of those who have the direction of this concern renders it. uncertain 
when the tower will be lighted; but so soon as it is, the description will be given on the charts. 

LIVERPOOL BAY.— Coffin’s Island, at the entrance of Liverpool Bay, has a 
Ugbthouse, exhibiting a revoking light, at QO feet above the level of the sea, and whi(^ 
t{»peais fill! at intervals of two minutes. Pages 17, 25. 

CAPE ROSEWAY.— Shelburne Tower, on Cape Roseway, a handsome structure, 
white and conspicuous by day, at night exhibits, vertically, two fixed lights; the upper 
Md largest being at about 150 feet above the level of the sea, and the smaller at 114 fikt. 
Pages 17, 26. 

CAPE SABLE SEAL ISLAND.—A modem lighthouse on the S.W. part of the 
soQthem Seal Island, latitude about 43^ 24^ longitude 65^ 59^ exhibiting a brilliant fixed 
light, at about 80 feet above high water mark. It is stated to bear W. by N. (by compass) 
SI miles from Cape Sable, and is seen fiom every point of the compass. A recent de* 
scriptioB states that the Monde Roek lies about two miles S.S.W. from the lighthouse | 
and that, between it and the island aie some other dangers, on rocky ground. Large 
vessels ought not, therefore, to attempt passing between. See pages xxii and 30. 

BRYER’S ISLAND ; Latknde 44° 14^^—A new HglitfaoUjie, lantern, and lamps, 
with JUed light, in lieu of the old and disgraceful lighthouse. The l^;ht is elevated at 92 
feet above the level of the sea. Page 32. 

ANNAPOLIS.—A light-tower oq Point Prim, upon the west side of the entrance of 
the Gut of Annapolis, formerly said to stand as a monument of mistaken economy.’’ 
Bat this, with the other lights in the bay, has been improved, and displays itself at 120 
feet above the sea. Page 33. 

QUAKO HEAD,—Lat. 45° 23', long. 65® 20'.—A lighthouse on a small rock, l}ang 
near this Head, first lighted in September, 1835. The light is brilliant and revolving, 
twice completely dark a^ full in every minute. Page 34. 

ST. JOHN’S — Partridge Island, near St. John’s, New Brunswick. The lighthouse, 
which has been renewed, shows a brilliant fixed light, at about 120 feet above the sea, and 
which may be seen at an increased distance. It has a bell, which is tolled in thick 
weather. Page 34. 

Beacon Light. —Within Partridge Island, upon the spit or bar which extends S.S.E. 
from Sand Point, and which dries at two-thirds ebb, is a beacon-tower, upon which a light 
is established; this light is eminently useful to the coasters, and all vessels having pilots on 
board, as it enables them to enter the harbour at all hours of the night. Page 34* 


POINT LAPREAU,—on the nprth side of the Bay of Fundy.—A lighthouse, erected 
in 1831, exhibits two brilliant fixed lights, vertically, one being 18 feet below the other x 
the lower lantern is attached to the outside of the building, as shown in page 37. 

GANNET ROCK, south of Grand Manan. On this rock, which is 40 feet high, a 
li^-house has, at length, been erected, and was lighted for the first time, on the 1st of 
December, 1831. The lantern was originally fitted with red glass, as its characteristic 
distinction; but the coloured glass was found to be too obscure in so foggy an atmosphere. 

It was afterward changed to a bright fixed light; this alteration was the cause of several 
mistakes and some accidents, as then there was nothing to distinguish it from either Bryer’s 
Island or Libby Island lights. It was, therefore, deemed expedient to make it distinct 
frdm all other lights on this coast, and a flash light was determined upon, which has con¬ 
sequently been put in operation. Ships ought not, unnecessarily, to run for this light ^ 
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ibr, if the weather should .suddenly become thick or foggy, they might be involved in foe 
dangeis whidi surround it. See page 38. 

In order to prevent the lighthouse from being mistaken for a sail, it has, for some years 
past, been painted hlack and wAile, in stripes (1838.) 

In the specification of this light by the commissioners, the bearings of it from Bryer's 
Island, and dangeis in the vicinity, have been mven as follow: from Biyer’s Island 
N.W. A W., 21 miles; from the Out Proprietor^ which dries at three-quarters ebb, and is 
very dangerous, W.S.W. | W. 7 miles: from the Black Rockf off White Head, always 
25 feet above water. S.W. I W.; from the S.W. Head of Grand Manan, S.E. A S.; from 
the northernmost of the Murr L^ges, (diy at three-quarters ebb,) S.E. by E. J £.; firom 
the southernmost of the same, called St. always above water, N.E. by E. A 

from the Machiae Seal Island Lights, (next mentioned,) E.S.E. | E. about 13 miles. 

It is added, as a Note, that. Between the northernmost and southernmost of the Mwr 
Ledges there is a range of dangerous rocks and shoals, many of them always above water, 
and which extend westward from the lighthouse about four miles; from this range, farther 
westerly, about three miles, lies a dangerous breaker, called the Bjoaring Bull, which 
may be avoided by keeping three remarkable headlands near the S.W. end of Grand 
Manan open. 

MACHIAS’ SEAL ISLANDS.—-On the southernmost isle, two lighthouses, about 
200 feet apart, and with brilliant fixed lights, at about 50 feet above high water mark. In 
a line they bear from each other E.S.K and W.N.W. with the keeper’s house between 
them. Page 38. 

The bearings of these lights, firom different points in the vicini^, have been given as 
follow :—From the southeroihost Murr Ledge, (St. Maiy’s) W.N. W., westerly; from the 
Gannet Light, W.N.W. f W.; from the Southern Head of Grand Manan, W.S.W. h ; 
from the Northern Head of Grand Manan, S.W. } W. ; from the N.E. R^k, S.W. byS., 
two miles; from Little River Head, S. by E.; from Libby Island Light, S.E. by £. 

Vessels, in standing in to the northward, between these lights and the Gannet Rock, 
should tack or haul off to the southward the moment they bring these lights in one; as 
they will then be not more than three-quarters of a mile firom the Murr L^ges, if more 
than five miles to the eastward of the lights. 

QUODDY HEAD, on the western side of the entrance to the Scoodick River, and 
opposite to the north end of Grand Manan, on the west A lighthouse, with brilliant fixed 
light, at 90 feet above the sea, which may be seen nearly seven leagues off. An alarm 
bell, near the lighthouse, strikes ten times in a minute, and may be heard, in calm weather, 
five miles off. Page 39. 

HEAD HARBOUR LIGHT.—^This light (mentioned in page 39) is established on 
the N.E. extremity of Campo-bello, and was intended to enable vessels, at all times, to 
enter Head Harbour. It likewise marks the entrance into the main channel of the River 
St. Croix, leading to the inner Bay of Passamaquoddy, St. Andrew’s, &c. and is, therefore, 
very useful to the coasting trade. 
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QUODDY HEAD LIGHTHOUSE, with a bright fixed light, first built-in 1808, but 
rebuilt and greatly improved, as described above. 

LIBBY or LIBBEE ISLES, near Machias Bay.— On the southernmost a lighthouse, 
with^ed light, in latitude about 44° 35', and 60 feet above the level of the sea. Page 43. 

MOOSE PECK HEAD.—Lighthouse on Mistake Isle, three leagues S.W. I W. from 
that of the Libby Isles. It exhibits a revolving light at 54 feet above the sea, which is 
eclipsed twice in every four minutes. At six leagues off the duration of light and dark 
appS^rs nearly equal; but, on approaching, the time of darkness will diminish, and that 
of light increase. Page 43. 

LITTLE MANAN.—A lighthouse of stone, with brilliant fixed light, at 53 feet above 
the level of the sea, and 44 miles S.E. J S. from the entrance of the port of Gouldsborough. 
Lat 44° 23', long. 67° 47'. Page 44. 

CRANBERRY ISLANDS.—A lighthouse on Baker^s Island, the outermost of the 
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Ctanberry Isles, with brfiliant fixed light, at 70 feet aboTe die sea: bearing from that on 
the Little Manan, W.S.W. f W. 16 ^es. Lai. 44° 15^ long. 68° S'. Page 44. 

MOUNT DESERT ROCK.—Latitude 43° 54\ longitude 68° 3 '; lighthouse, originally 
described in a very imperfect notice, as displaying a brilliant fixed li^t, which commenced 
on the 20th of August, 1830; but which we are since informed shows a bright red light. 
Page 42. 

METINICUS ISLES, off the Bat of Pehobscot. —On the outer Wooden BaU Rockf 
two oistinct lantern lights of equal height, at 82 feet above the sea, and which when in 
one, bear N.N.W. and S.S.E.; they are 40 feet from each other, and of course appear 
open to those passing on the west toward the Penobscot, &c. Page 45. 

WHITE HEAD, on the western side of the mouth of the Penobscot, lat 43° 58', long. 
69° 1'.—Lighthouse, with brilliant fixed light, at 58 feet above the level of the sea, wiui 
that on Mount Desert Rock bearing E.S.E. 13 leagues. Pages 45, 46. 

OWL’S HEAD, on the western side of the Penobscot, at seven miles above White 
Head,—Lighthouse, with brilliant fixed lights, at 150 feet above the level of the sea, the 
fairway course to which is N.W. by N. Page 45. 

PENOBSCOT Harbour Lights. —One on Brown*i Bead, the western side of the 
Fox Island Passage, with fixed light at 80 feet above high water. Another on Dices 
Island^ upon the eastern side of tlie river, at the entrance of Castine Harbour, witli fix^ 
light at 116 feet Page 45. 

MARSHALL’S POINT, at the entrance of Herring Gut, to the S.W. of the Penobscot. 
—A small fixed light at 30 feet above the sea. Page 46. 

MANHEGIN or Mon began Island, westward of the Penobscot, Lat. 43** 44iV 
long. 69® 12'.—A lighthouse showing a revolving light at 170 feet above the level of the 
sea. The revolution is performed once in three minutes, and exhibits alternately, in that 
time, a blood-red and brilliant light. Page 46. 

GEORGE RIVER, the first to the westward of the Penobscot.—A lighthouse on 
Frmklin's Islcy at about a league to the W.S.W. from the entrance, with brilliant fixed 
light, at 50 feet above the level of the sea, and to be left, when sailing for the river, on the 
right or starboard side. Page 46. 

PENMAQUID POINT, the eastern point of John’s or Bristol Bay.—A lighthouse, 
having a fixed light, at 75 feet above the sea, and at four leagues N.W. by W. from the 
revolving light on Manhegin Island, Lat. 43® 49i', long. 69° 25'. Page 46. 

BURNT ISLAND, near Booth Bay.— A fixed harbour light, at 56 feet above the sea, 
immediately off the point which separates Damariscotty from Booth Bay and the harbour 
of Townsend, and two leagues W.S.W.} W. from Penmaquid Point With the light 
N. by E. you may run for it without danger. Pages 46, 47. 

SBGWINE ISLE, off the mouth of the Kenebec ; a lighthouse of the first class, with 
a brilliant fixed light at 200 feet above the level of the sea, and which may be seen at 
nine leagues off. Pages 46, 48. 

KENNEBEC RIVER.—^A ^ed harbour-light on Pond Island, at a mile and three 
quarters N. i E. from Segwine Island. Bearing N.N.E. it leads directly to the river, and 
may be passed on either side. Pages 46, 47. 

SHEEP5CUT RIVER.— On Hendrick's Head, at the mouth of this river, a brilliant 
fixed light, at 30 feet, for leading to the entrance. Page 47. 

CAPE ELIZABETH ; two lighthouses at 300 yards from each other, and at about the 
same distance from tlie sea-shore, bearing from each other N.E. ^ E. and S.W. | W. The 
N.E. light is brilliant and fixed; the S.W. revolving, full and obscuring, alternately, 
in every minute and a half. The lanterns are 140 feet above the level of high water. 
Page 48. 

HARPSWELL SOUND.—A stone column, erected on the Little Mark Island, off the 
western side of the entrance, at about half-way between the Kennebec and Portland. It 
is 50 feet high, and painted perpendicularly in black and white stripes, excepting near the 
top, which is black on each side. The isle is 40 feet high above the sea. Page 48. 

PORTLAND POINT, at the entrance of Portland Harbour ; a lighthouse of stone, 
with a fixed light, at 85 feet above the level of high water. It bears N. E. 4 miles from 
Cape Elizabeth. Page 49. 
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Obtermtoiy m Tort Hitt of Porthtid, ^«iih Signals fbr ressels entering. Page 49. 

WOOD ISLAND, on die south side of Ssco Bay ; a lighthouse with a brillunt^otAmg-' 
or intennittent li^t, at 45 feet above the sea, of which the eeli];)se8 appear total until within 
the distance of 7 or 6 miles, as shown in pages 49, 50. 

CAPE Porpoise.—a new lighthouse on Goat Isle* at the mouth of the liUle 
harbour of Cape Porpoise^ and about ten miles to the S.W. from that on Wood Island. 
If to'the eastward, and yon make Wood Island, when bound to Cape Porpoi^ Harbour, 
bring Wood Island to bear N.E. by N. and run S.W. until jroa bring Cape Porpoise liglit 
to bear N. by Ws, then steer directly for this light until yon shut in Wood Island light by 
the eastern head of Porpoise Harbour, when you will be abreast of a ledge ealM the 
Old Prince, lying half a mile S.E. by S. from the Cape light, which breaks at low water^ 
and with a heavy sea. Now steer NsN.W. until the light bears E.N.E. when you will bei 
up with the entrance of the hafbour. If at low water, keep midway between the two 
points, but with high water keep the larboard shore best aboard. From between the two 
points, steer N.W. one quarter of a mile, and then anchor in 3 frithoms. The entrance is 
not safe unless with a fair wind.' 

Opposite to the lighthouse is Folfy Island, which forms one side of the harbour. The 
S.S.E. part of Folly Island Point bears from the light S. f W, about one mile and a 
quarter, and a shoal projects from it to nearly a mile. Distance across the entrance of the 
harbour, one eighth of a mile. Page 50. 

BOON ISLAND; a lighthouse of stone, on the western part, with a brilliant light 
at 70 feet above the level of the sea; seen at six leagues off. Page 50. 

PORTSMOUTH HARBOUR.—A lighthouse on the reef called the Whalers Back, 
upon the eastern side of the entrance, having two fixed lights vertically, ten feet apart. The 
tipper light is 48 feet above the level of high water. Page 50. 

Another lighthouse on the N.E. point of Newcastle Island, upon the westeru side of the 
harbour, and showing a fixed light at 90 feet. Page 

ISLES of SHOALS.—A lighthouse on the south point of White Island, exhibiting a 
light at 87 feet above the sea, which revolves once in three minutes and a quarter, and 
exhibits, in succession, a bright red, a dim, and a brilliant, light. The last may be dis¬ 
cerned, in clear weather, at about seven leagues off*; and on approaching, the red and dina 
in succession. The light is always visible within three or four miles. A bell, suspended 
in the tower, is kept tolling during thick weather, both by night and day ; its soui^ may 
be heard about four miles off*. Page 54. 

NEWBURY-PORT; two lighthouses on the south side of the Entrance, upon the north 
end of Plum Island. The lights are^^jitd, at 37 feet above high water, and one-third of a 
mile from each other, and in one lead into the harbour. Pages 52, 53. 

Signals for vessels when in sight and advancing. Page 54. 

ANNIS SQUAM or Squam Harbour. —An octagonal building, painted whit^ v^ith 
harbour light, on Wigwam Point, upon the eastern side of the entrance. The light ik 
fixed, and about 50 feet above the surface of the water. Page 54. A flag on shore iti 
boisterous weather. Page 55. • 

CAPE ANNE.— Thatchers’ Isle, off* Cape Anne; two lighthouses, with fixed lights, 
at one-third of a mile apart, and bearing from each other N. by W. and S. by E. The 
lanterns are about 90 feet above the sea, and may be seen 7 or 8 leagues off*. In thick 
weather a gun is fired, to answer signals. Pages 60, 65. 

GLOUCESTER HARBOUR; to the S.W. of Cape Anne.—A lighthouse, on an islet 
called Ten Pound Island, with fixed light about 45 feet above the level of the sea, to 
lead into the harbour. Page 65. 

MARBLEHEAD and SALEM.— Baker’s Island, off Marblehead, near the middle 
of the entrance to Salem; two lighthouses, with fixed lights, 50 feet asunder, of unequal 
height, one being much higher than the other, and bearing, when in a line, N.W. J W. 
The high light seen at 6J to 7 leagues off. Page 62. 

On Cat Island, which is about a mile and a half S.W. by W. from Baker’s Island, and 
a mile from Marblehead Rock, is a spar, 40 feet high, to the top of which is attached a 
large cask, very useful as a mark from sea. Note f Page 63. 

On the Half-wap Rock, to the east of Marblehead, about, miles from, the nearest 
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land, and halfway between die lighthouses of Boston and Thatcher’s Island, is a pyramidal 
beacon, with a spindle, supporting a large copper ball. Note % Page 63. 

BOSTON Outer LiGHT.<^The lighthouse, more than 82 feet high, stands on a small 
isle at the north side of the entrance of the main cliannel into the harbour. Hie light is 
rtvolving ; it appears brilliant for 40 seconds and obscured 20 seconds alternately. At 

distance of 7 or 8 leagues, (he interval of darkness will be twice the duration of light; 
but, on approaching, the time of obscurity will decrease. See page 60. 

^'^^n Long Island Head, in Boston Harbour, is another lighthouse, which shows Sl fixed 
Ugk, at 80 feet above the level of the sea, erected to enable vessels to run in through the 
passage of Broad Sound in the night. Pages 61, 62. 

SCITUATE, about half-way between the harbours of Boston and Pl 3 rmouth ; a light*- 
boose exhibiting two lights, one above the other ; it stands on Cedar Point, the north chop 
of the harbour. The upper light is brilliant, at 50 feet above the sea; the lower, at 14 
feet below the upper one, appears of a blood red colovr, and much broader than the upper 
one. Page 66. 

PLYMOUTH.—Two lights on the Gurnet, a round hummock on the north side of the 
entrance to Plymouth Harbour: they are brilliant and fixed, at about 86 feet above the 
^rface of the sea, and 15 feet apart. May be seen at 5 leagues off. Page 58. 

BARNSTAPLE HARBOUR, at 7 leagues S.E. 4 S. from the Plymouth or Gurnet 
lights; a fixed harbour light, upon Sandy Neok, on the west side of the entrance. Page 68. 

WELLFLEET, on the eastern coast of Cape Cod Bay; fixed light on Billingsgate 
Idand, at the entrance of the harbour, 4| leagues S.E. by S. from Race Point light, here¬ 
after noticed. Page 67. 

PROVINCETOWN o» Cape Cod Harbour.— A fiaed light upon Long Point, at 
the entrance of Provipcetown harbour, about 2 leagues to the south-eastward of the BLace 
Point of Cape Cod. Page 67. 

RACE POINT of Cape Cod ; lighthouse vrith harbour light, which revolves On the 
same principle as that of Boston above described^ It is 25 feet above the level of the 
sea, and 155 feet distant from high water mark. The light is not seen until it bears S. by 
W. i W. Page 67. 

CAPE COD.—Lighthouse of the Clay Ponds, exhibiting a brilliant fixed Hght^ at 
Doaily 200 feet above high water mark; but, as there is generally a haze over the Cape, 
the light is seldom seen at more than six leagues off. Page 66. 

CHATHAM HARBOUR; two lighthouses on the point called James Head, with 
fixed lights at about 40 feet above the sea, which may be seen at 5 leagues off. Page 71. 

MON AMOY Sandy Point, at three leagues to the southward of Chatham lights, a 
fxed harbour light, at 25 feet. Page 72. i 

HYANNAS HARBOUR, upon the south coast of the peninsula of Barnstaple; a 
lighthouse of stone, painted white, on the eastern side of the entrance. The light is 
fixed, brilliant, and 70 feet above the sea. Pages 72 and 77. 

NOBSQUE POINT, south-westward of the town of Falmouth; a liglithouse, with 
br^iant fixed light, erected in 1828, which stands near the eastern extremity of the passage 
called Wood's Hole. Pages 72 and 80. 

SANDY POINT, or Northern extremity of Nantucket Island ; a hrilliaut^ed light, 
at 70 feet above the level of the sea, whicn may be seen at a great distance. Page 72. 

SHERBURN or Nantucket Harbour ; harbour lights on the western side, which, 
when in a line, lead in from the outer buoy. Pages 72 and 76. 

VINEYARD SOUND.—A light vessel on the tail of the Cross Rips, at the east end 
of the Horse-shoe, between the Horse-shoe and Tuckannuck Shoals, with Cape P(^e 
bearing due west by compass. (Not so far to tlie south and east as formerly represented.) 
Small vessels may pass it on either side. Pages 72 and 75. 

CAPE POGE, near the N.E. end of Martha’s Vineyard; a lighthouse, with brilliant 
fixed light at 55 feet above the level of the sea. Page 72. 

EDGARTOWN Harbour ; a lighthouse, with^ed light, on the pier upon the western 
side of the entrance, at 3^ miles W.S.W. from Cape Page. Peges 72, 75, 80. 
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HOLMES’S HOLE; a lighthouse, ^ith fixed lights on the west chop or tide of the 
Entrance, at 4 miles S.E. i S. from that on Absque Point Pages 72, 75, 80. 

GAY HEAD, the west end of Martha’s Vineyard ; a tower with brilliant revolving 
light, at 150 feet above the sea; the principal land-mark for Vineyard Sound. The lights 
revolve once in about four minutes, and appear in full lustre twice in each revolution. At 
12 miles off they are obscured about three-fourths of the time ; at three miles they may 
always be seen, though dimly, alternately. Pages 72, 78. 

ELIZABETH ISLES.—A fixed light on Cuttahitnk, the westernmost of the Eliza¬ 
beth Isles, which divide the Vineyard Sound from Buzzard’s Bay, at 84^ feet. Another 
nearly upon the middle of Nasbon, the fourth isle from the west of the same groupe, and 
on the west side of an indent called Tarpaulin Cove, at 80 feet. Pages 72, 79. 

BUZZARD’S BAY.— Roundhill Point, on the western side; upon a cluster of 
rocks called the Dumplings, is a lighthouse, with fixed light at 43 feet, which bears nearly 
N. by E. 8 miles from that on Cuttahunk, above-mentioned. Pages 82, 83. 

CLARK’S POINT, on the west side of the entrance to New Bedford ; a lighthouse, 
with brilliant fixed light, at 52 feet above high water, and N.N.E. four miles from the 
Dumplin light. Pages 81, 82. 

Notice was given, in 1833, that a spar buoy had been placed on the Weepicket Rock, 
in Buzzard Bay, which lies in a direct track from this place to Wood’s Hole. The buoy is 
about 20 feet distant in a N.W. direction from the Rock, and lies in 13 feet at low water. 

BIRD ISLAND, in the northern part of Buzzard’s Bay; near the mouth of Sippigan 
or Rochester Harbour; a light-tower of stone, with a revolving light, at about 30 feet 
above the level of the sea. For the particular description, see page 84. 

RHODE ISLAND.—On the point called the Beaver’s Tail, the southern extremity 
of Conan icuT Island ; a tower, with brilliant fired light, at a^ut 70 feet above the 
level of the sea. Page 86. 

Goat Island, opposite the town of Newport ; a fixed harbour light on the north end, 
at about 55 feet. Page 86. 

NARRAGANSET BAY.— Point Judith, on the western side of the entrance to 
Narraganset Bay ; a tower of stone, with revolving light, at 60 feet. Within three 
leagues the hght does not wholly disappear. Pa^ 86. 

Dutch or Duck Island; a harbour light at three miles North from that of the 
Beaver Tail and the north side of the entrance of Duck Island Harbour. Page 87. . 

Warwick Neck, on the west side of the Entrance to Providence River; a harbour 
light, at 3 leagues to the northward of that on Duck Island. Page 87. A light-vessel at 
the mouth of the Pasquotauk River, below Providence. 

BLOCK ISLAND ; on the N.W. point two towers, 25 feet from each other, with fixed 
lights, at the height of 58 feet, in a line bearing South, to mark the direction of the reef 
which extends from that end of the island. The two lights cannot be made separately, 
when to the northward, unless in a position to inake Point Judith light N.E. Page 86. 

MONTUCK roiNT, the eastern extremity of Long Island; a tower with brilliant 
fixed light, at 100 feet above the sea, and which may be seen at 8 or 9 leagues off. Pages 
88 and 91. 

WATCH HILL POINT, near Westerly, on the Rhode Island shore; a tower with 
revolving light, at 50 feet above the sea. Page 88. 

LONG ISLAND SOUND.—Descriptions of all the lighthouses in this Sound, fifteen 
in number, are given in pages 88 and 89 hereafter, and they have been inserted in the 
charts. 

LONG ISLAND, south coast of; on the eastern side of Five Island Inlet, 211 
leagues W.S.W. from Montuck Point; and 12 leagues E. by N. from the bar of New 
York Harbour; a lofty tower with revo/vtng light at the height of 80 feet, and seen five 
leagues off. The shoal along shore is here a league in breadth. Page 98. 

SANDY HOOK Light-vessel.—^The present light-ship off Sandy Hook was placed at 
her station on the 15th of May, 1839, with the light-tower on Sandy Hook beaHng 
W.N.W. about thirteen miles, and the Highlands of Nevisink W. by N. about 11 miles. 

NEW YORK HARBOUR.— High Lands of Nevisink, without the Entrance, on 
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the soath side of New York HaJ^ur $ two towers, with lights elevated high above the 
l^el of the sea, and which, in ^ar weather may be discerned at 13 leagues off. The 
northern is a brilliant fixed lights aOi^ feet above the sea. The south light, at 241 feet, 
revolves once in 2^ minutes. The lighthouses bear from each other N. 23^ W. and S. 23^ 
£., and the distance between them is about 300 feet Page 96. 

Light-tower on Sandy Hook, with brilliant fixed Ught^ at 90 feet above the sea, 
may be seen at 9 or 10 leagues off. Also two beacon-lights tot pilots in the night Page 96. 

Eastern point of Staten Island ; lighthouse with fixed lights at the entrance of the 
Narrows, opposite to Fort La Fayette. Page 97. 

S.W. Coast of Staten Island; near a Blockhouse over the red bank of Prince’s 
Bay ; a lighthouse, with fixed lights standing on a hill 77 feet high above the level of 
high water. The height of the lighthouse is 30 feet, and its bearing from that on Sandy 
Hook N. 71® W., or W.S.W. J W. 10 miles. From off the S.W. Spit Buoy, in the 
Harbour, the course toward Prince’s Bay is nehrly W.N.W. for 6 miles ; this will lead up 
to a point called Sequines Pointy which is crowned with a clump of Poplars; and thence 
West, rather more than a mile, to the anchorage, leaving the Round or Middle Shoal, 
with a spar buoy upon it, on the larboard hand. The town of Amboy, on an excellent 
harbour, is four miles above Prince’s Bay.* 

The DELAWARE.—Upon Cape May, the north point of the Mouth of the Delaware, 
is a lighthouse, with a revolving lighty at 75 feet above the level of the sea. The light 
is on die principle of that in ^ston Harbour, described in page 60, and which, on a near 
approach appears fixed. The light appears in its greatest lustre once in a minute, and 
may be seen at 7 leagues off. Page 104. 

CAPE MAY BANK ; a light-vessel on the N.W. side of this bank, exhibiting two 
lights from sun-set to sun-rise. In foggy and snowy weather a bell is kept tolling at the 
rate of one stroke in a minute. Pages 104, 5. 

CAPE HENLOPEN; an octagonal lighthouse with a brilliant fixed lighty elevated 
more than 200 feet above the sea, and which may, at times, be seen nine leagues off. At 
a mile from the high light, and near the sea, is a beacon light, 35 feet high, adapted for 
guiding vessels into the Roads, within the Cape, and which may be seen at 6 leagues. 
Pages 105, 6. 

DELAWARE RIVER.—A light-tower which formerly stood on the Brandjf^wine 
has been undermined and destroyed; but a light vessel is stationed on the western side of 
that bank; and there is, in winter, another on the upper end of the Fourteen-feet Bank ; 
another on the east side of the Upper Middle ; and there remains a harbour light near the 
mouth of Duck Creeky upon the Delaware or western shore; and another on the spot 
called Mahon's Ditch, upon the opposite shore. The light on the Pe]4 patch has been dis¬ 
continued, the fort being destroyed. At Lewiston, four miles W. by N. from Cape Hen- 
lopen, are two signal-lights within the piers. 

ASSATEAGUE or Assatieck Isle. —A fixed light on the S.E. point, about half way 
between Cape Henlopen and Cape Charles, as a guide for avoiding the Chingoteague 
shoals. 

The CHESAPEAKE.—^The lighthouse on Smith’s Island, without the Chesapeake, 
and that of 'Cape Henry, the south point of the entrance, are described hereafter, in page 
109; and to these descriptions are added those of all the other lighthouses and light-vessels 
in the Chesapeake, to its head at the Susquehanna. See Pages 109 and 110. For View 
of Cape Henry, see page 108. 

CAPE HATTERAS; a tower painted white, in latitude 35® 14', with brilliant fixed 
light, at 95 feet above the level of the sea, and seen at more than five leagues off. The 
point now extends more than a mile from the lighthouse. Page 119. 


* Among the improvements which have been announced for facilitating the navigation of the 
Hudson or North River are, a lighthouse on Ferplank*s Point, above Haverstraw Bay; two small 
fighthooses, viz. one on the Flats two miles North of Kinderhook Upper Landing, called the Drowned 
Lands, and one on the point of the island on the west side of the channel, opposite the hower 
Landing: (lat. 42® 2r) also, four buoys in the River; one on the reef opposite Van Wees Points 
one on a reef north of Constitution Point; one on a reef on the south point of CownePs Hook Island; 
and one on a wreck in Haverstraw Bay. 

A light- 
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A Ught-vead to the nstward of Cape Hatterai Shoals, and 11 miles 8:Bi ifVom Cape 
Hatterafl> if yet on her station, displa^ two lights, one at the height of 60, and the other 
at 45, feet. Page 119, and note. We have reason for supposing that she is finally 
removedrn 

OCR ACOCK INLET, nine les^es to the S.W. by W. | W. from Cape Hatteras. A 
tower with revolving light at 75 feet above the sea, and which appears full once in two 
luinotes. To be left on the starboard side when entering. From the middle of the Bar, 
in 13 feet of water, it bears W.N.W. a mile and a half. Visible between five and six 
leagues off. 

For the Lights in PamHco Sound, see the Note, page 130. 

CAPE LOOKOUT, in latitude 34® 39'.—A tower containing a fixed light, at nearly 
too feet above the level of the sea. The tower is of wood, painted in horizontal stripes 
of red and white alternately, and at a distance appears like a ship with her sails clewed up. 
The building is surrounded by small trees, from which a bold sand beach extends in a 
S.E. direction about three miles, in the central part of which are small hillocks of sand. 
It has been remarked that, although the light may be seen clearly through the night, and 
till near the approach of day, yet it then becomes obscured, owing, it is supposed, to a 
mist arising between the vessel and the lamps. Approach no nearer to the shoals iu the 
night than 7 fethotos on the east, and la on the west, side. Page 120. 

CAPE FEAR.— New Inlet of Cape Fear Rjver; a lighthouse upon the north 
Side of die entrance, called Federal Point, which is painted white, and exhibits a hrilUani 
fixed light, at die height of 44 feet. From the Light the Bar extends E.S.E. one mile. 
Page 121. 

‘ Bald Head of Cape Fear, the western bluff of Smith’s Island ; a lighthouse painted 
black, at about a mile ftom the sea, and shows a fixed light at more than 100 feet above 
high water. Page 121. 

GEORGETOWN HARBOUR j a lighthouse on the sandy beach at the southern 
point of North Island. The lighthouse is a circular white tower, which exhibits a brilliant 
fixed light at 90 feet above the level of the sea. Page 123. 

CAPE ROMAN.— Great Racoon Kay, near Cape Roman ; a lighthouse, exhibit¬ 
ing a fixed light, of a bright red colour, at 85 feet above the level of the sea. The tower is 
painted in horizontal stripes, alternately black and white. Page 125. 

CHARLESTON HARBOUR; lighthouse in latitude 32^ 41', on a low sandy point of 
lighthouse Island; the light, which is elevated 85 feet above the sea, appears at a distance 
as a revolving light, and may be seen at 8 leagues off. When first made the time of dark¬ 
ness will be twice that of light, but the interval is reduced on approaching, and within 
three leagues the light does not wholly disappear. Page 125. 

SAVANNA.— ^Tybee Lighthouse, at the entrance of Savanna River, shows a fixed 
light, at 85 feet above die sea. A beacon light stands at half a mile to the eastward of it, 
and the two lights in a line bear W. J N. Pages 128,129. 

0OBOY.— Sapello Island, South End, on the north ^ide of Doboy Inlet; a light¬ 
house, painted in stripes, horizontally, red and white, which at a distance gives it the 
appearance of a ship, with the sails clewed up. The light revolves once in five mhiutes, 
at an elevation of 74 feet above the sea, and in that time appears thrice in its greater 
lustre. For a further description see page 130. 

Beacon-towers in Doboy Sound. —^At the entrance of the Sound, and nearly four 
miles west from the edge of the outer bar, on the shore of Wolf Island, are two beacon 
towers bearing about S. by E. 21 miles from the lighthouse above described. Each has a 
lantern, with six lamps and reflectors : of these lamps four form the points of a circle, in a 
N.E. and S.W. direction, and each has a nine-inch convex lens placed before it: hence, 
when a vessel from without the Bar brings these lights nearly in a range, they will appear 
differently from what they would if seen either from the northward or southward of the same. 

The western or highest beacon tower is painted white, and its lantern is elevated 25 feet 
above the ground on which it stands : the eastern or lower one is painted black, and is 15 
feet above the surface. Page 130. 

St. SIMON’S ISLAND, South End ; a tower, apparently of white stone, 75 feet in 
height: it displays a brilliant fixed light. Page 131. 

CUM- 
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CUMBERLAND ISLAND, south end, at the entrance of St. Mary’s River; a tower 
with revolving light at 80 feet above high water. It appears fiill twice in each revolution 
in three minutes, or once in a minute and a half. On the north end of Amelia Island, 
upon the opposite side of the entrance, are two beacons, which, bearing W.N.W. i W. 
lead over tlie Bar. Page 131. 

St. JOHN’S RIVER.—In 1828 a vote was passed for a lighthouse and two buoys to 
&cilitate the navigation of this river, and the tower was subsequently erected, close to the 
b^b, at one third of a mile N.W. from General’s Mount, on the south side of the entrance, 
with fixed light at 65 feet above the level of the sea; this has been taken down, owing 
to the sand at the base having been washed away ; but it seems likely that another light- 
tower will be erected in a more eligible situation. Page 133. 

St. AUGUSTIN.—A square tower of shell-stone, 70 feet high, and painted white, on 
the northern part of the island of St. Anastasia. It exhibits a brilliant fixed light. The 
lantern is of iron and contains six patent lamps. Also a signal post, with signals for vessels 
entering. Page 133. Vessels bound for this port show by signal, when off the Bar, their 
draught of water, by hauling down the flag ana hoisting it repeatedly, equal to the number 
of feet they draw. 

BAHAMA BANK, near the Bemini Isles. On a ridge of coral, extending from the 
southern extremity of Gun Kay, the northernmost of the Cat Kays, in latitude 25° 34^^% 
longitude 79° 18, is a circular light-tower, erected by the British government, and first 
lifted in May, 1836. 

The base of the tower is 25 feet above high water, and the height of the tower is 55 
feet. The light, which revolves once in a minute, is therefore 80 feet above the level of 
the sea, and may be seen from four to five leagues off, in all directions but the arc between 
S. by W. ^ W. and S. f E. (by compass) where, at the distance of about eight miles, it is 
intercepted by the Bemini Isles. 

When within the distance of five miles, vessels should not bring the light to the south¬ 
ward of S.E., as tlie chain of kays and reefs project in a curve to the westward; and, as 
they lie within a mile of the outer edge of the bank, there mighl t ^scarcely time to obtain 
soundings. The flood tide also sets strongly to the eastward tlirough the intervals of the 
kays, where it is high water on the full and change at 7 h. 30 m. and the fide rises 3 feet. 

CAPE FLORIDA.—On Biscayno Bay, to the southward of Cape Florida, is a light- 
tower, which formerly exhibited a fixed light, at about 70 feet above the level of the sea, 
but which was burned by the Indians in Sie night of the 24th of July, 1839, although the 
tower, apparently uninjured, still remains as a beacon. 

This circumstance adds to the importance of the Lighthouse on Gun Kay, described 
above, and affords a further inducement to keep on the eastern side of the Strait when 
fanning through it to the northward; for it is generally understood that the greater number 
of losses which have occurred hereabout, have been on the Florida side, from having been 
drilled and bewildered among the reefs and kays. Page 138.^ 

CARYSFORT REEF.—^The light-vessel Florida, near an elbow of the Carysfort Reef, 
in or about latitudeHM^^^; exhibits two lights, one at 50 and the other at 60 feet, above 
the deck. May be seen at 4 leagues off. Page 211.^. y. | ^ 

LOOE KAY, on the Florida Reef; a white beacon-tower, SO feet high, which appears, 
at a distance, like a lighthouse, but it has a black pole with a ball on its top. Page 208. 

KAY WEST, formerly Cayo Hueso: a light-tower on the West end, upon the eastern 
ade of the entrance of the harbour, 83 feet in height, with a brilliant fixed light, which 
may be seen from 6 leagues off. Page 207. 

Port of Kay West. —For the use of vessels entering from the N.W., or proceeding 
outward in that direction, a light-vessel has been moored, about 8 miles from Kay West, 

' at the junction of the)loith and N. W. Channels. This vessel shows one light at an elevation 
of about 50 feet, which inay be seen, in clear weather, three leagues off. 

Vessels from the westward, coming in by the North Channel, bring the light-vessel to 
hear due South, and run directly for her; and, on reaching her station, then run for the 


Sec our second volume, pages 173—180; and Nautical Magazine^ Nov. 1836, p. 647. 

g lighthouse 
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lighthouse on Kay West, unless the tide should be unusually low. There is a d^th of iO 
feet in this channel at low water, and 12 feet at high water. Those coming in by the 
N, W. Channel, bring the light-vessel to bear S.E. | £. run for her and then steer for the 
ligh&ouse as above. This channel is considered as the best, it having one or two feet 
more water than the other. Commanders going out will merely reverse the foregoing 
directions. 

SAND KAY, on the Florida Reef; a light-tower, with revolving light, at 70 feet above 
the sea. The light is refulgent, or in its greatest lustre, once in 54 seconds. From this 
light that on Kay West bears N.E. by N. miles. Page 207. 

BUSH KAY, one of the Dry Tortugas; a lighthouse, with fixed light, aX about 65 
feet above the sea, and seen fiom all points at the distance of about five leagues. Page 205. 

APALACHE or St Marks, in Florida.—^The lighthouse mentioned in the note (*), 
page 201, has been erected on Point Casinos, the eastern point of the entrance of the 
harbour,'directly toward which it leads when bearing N.N.W. For this place Mr. S. 
Martin, master of the brig Wilkinson, of Whitehaven, favoured us with the following 
directions, in 1836: 

‘‘ Captain Martin says, “ I would advise every one, on coming in for this place, to keep 
the Florida shore on board, and not, upon any account, to risk a fall to leeward of the 
Cape St. George; for, should a vessel get in between this and Cape St. Bias, and a gale of 
wind from tlie S.W. come on, she would be placed in imminent danger, between the reefo 
of the capes. By keeping the bay open, with a beating wind, you may safely stretch into 
7 or 8 fathoms; and your lead will warn you of all danger, if kept going, as the soundings 
are regular, and may be obtained a long way from land. 

After making the S.W. Cape, give it a berth of at least four leagues, in order to avoid 
the South Cape Shotas, so called, and when it bears due West twelve miles from you, you 
will have the lighthouse about N.N.W., on which course you may safely rUn into 3 fathoms; 
but attempt to advance no farther, as the Bar is very shoal. With N.W. winds it has not 
more than 6 feet upon it; but S.W. winds, having a contrary effect, raise the tides to 12 
and 13 feet. The Bar bas a barrel-buoy at present, lying on the shoalest part, about five 
miles south from the anchorage. 

Extending east and west, there is a dangerous shoal lying off the Okalokana River, 
not inserted in Mr. Gauld’s or other charts. 

Vessels drawing from 10 to 11 feet should be prepared with a good stream cable, as it 
may be of the greatest service on getting over the Bar, should your vessel ground, without 
the assistance of the stream. This was my case: I lay twelve hours at anchor, and might 
have laid a long time on going in, and 36 hours coming out, heaving at intervals, as the 
warp slackened. With perseverance you may get over, when otherwise you may have your 
vessel in danger. In fine weather the pilots advance in very small boats, but when blow¬ 
ing heavy, in a small sloop*boat 

The distance that soundings of 5 fathoms may be obtained fmm the land, on coming 
in, is about twenty miles from the northern slmre. When the wind is N.W. the harbour 
is not to be attempted on any consideration ; with S.W. winds it may be entered safely 
with a vessel drawing from nine to eleven feet. The ground may be trusted for holding, 
in a gale of wind from the N.W., which often prevails. If the wind answers to get once 
over the Bar, you may run the vessel on, and with your stream anchor ahead, about 48 
or 50 fatlioms, you will be ready for the wind at S.W., which often causes a heavy roll of 
the sea, when you will be enabled to heave occasionally, as your warp slackens.*' 

APALACHICOLA.—^The Lagoon of Apalachicola is formed by the isles of S. Dionisio, 
(otherwise St. Vincent,) St. George, and Perros or Dog Island. The great river Apalachi¬ 
cola falls into it from the north, and on the western bank of this river is the modem settle¬ 
ment of the same name. Cape St. George is the S.E. point of St George's Island, and 
the shore thence extends to the N.E. by E., 19 miles.* There are two passages into the 
Gulf, one at each end of St George's Island, and each is distinguished by a lighthouse. 


• According to Mr. Oauld’s chart of the year 1771 there were two isles in succession to the N.E. 
of St. George’s; but it appears, from a corrected chart of 1837, that the first opening has since 
• grown up, so as to make St George's Island four miles longer than formerly; then follows the 
Eastern Pass, 300 yards wide, with 16 feet of depth, at high water, on the side next the lighthouse. 

The 
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The JUghthaiue of the Eattem Pass stands on the S.W. end of Dog Island, in latitude 
29° 45', and was fiint lighted Feb. 21,1839. It has 14 reflectors, and its light, whidi is 
55 feet above the sea, revolves once in three minutes; at a distance it appears like a star 
of the second magnitude. A black streak is painted around the lighthouse, at 5 feet from 
the top, to distinguish it from those of ApalacW and St. George. This is the channel into 
the port for large ships, having no bar, and 15 to 16 feet in it at low water. Ships con get 
up to about 12 or 13 miles of the town, to load. The gulf inside is perfectly safe, and 
^ hold a large fleet of ships; the ground good and soft; it is an excellent place as a 
rendezvous for cruisers. 

The lighthouse, with fixed light, on the western extremity of St, George's Island, is of 
little use as a day-mark, as it does not appear until open to the westward of Cape St. 

George. The Bar of this pass is about 60 feet broad and of hard sand. Vessels hound 
for it ought not to draw more than 12 feet of water; for, when over the Bar, if a vessel 
loads in tlie gulf, very little more will be found. A vessel of 12 feet may lie aground on 
the soft bottom. There are vast numbers of oyster beds all along shore. 

In 1835, Captain Jos. Comforth, of the brig Harbinger, of Newcastle, to whom we owe 
the following, as well as some preceding remark^ gave the latitude of St. George’s light¬ 
house, by meridian altitude, with artificial horizon, 2^^ 37^ and longitude, 1^ lunars, 

84° 53'. Inside, at the anchorage for loading at, longitude by mean of severd lunars, 

0 and D , 84^ 45' 45", and longitude 29^ 41' 33". When at anchor near the Bar, the 
latitude was 29° 34', longitude 84® 51'.* The tide rises about two feet, but is, at times, 
so irregular that there is only one high water in 36 hours; the tides being very much 
affected by the winds. A pilot-cutter attends at each entrance. 

Directions for proceeding to Apalachicola ; by the same. 

“From Cape ^St. Antonio or the Dry Tortugas, steer for the middle of St. George’s 
Island. The soundings will be regular as you approach the land, which is extremely low 
all about, and they will shoalen gradually. The above course will take you to the east¬ 
ward of St. George’s reef, extending eight miles from the south point of St. George’s Island. 

The soundings near the western edge of this reef are very irreguW, and not to be depended 
upon. By running along the island you will meet the reef, and by keeping your lead 
going it will carry you outside; for should you fell to the westward and make Cape St. 

Bias, or to the westward of it and a S.W. wind come on, and blow hard, you are then 
between the two reefe, and the current setting along St. Bias’ reef and winding into Apala- 
diicola Bay, you will find some difficulty in keeping to windward ; but, by being to the 
eastward of St. George’s you will have the current setting to the southward and westward, 
toward the gulf, and ferther te the eastward the stronger you will feel it going to windward. 

“ When I was bound to Apalachicola, on my last voyage, I made Cape St. Bias, in 
consequence of the chart being wrong. Although the water was smooth and the breeze 
fresh, it took me from 4 p. ira. till 4 a. m. next morning to double the reef. At 3 a. m, 
next morning, we found our soundings vary from 3 fathoms to 7, then a quarter less 3, 
then 5, and so on the whole of the time.” Nautical Magazine, August, 1835. 

PENSACOLA.—A lighthouse on the Barrancas, within and opposite to the mouth of 
the harbour, with a brilliant fiaed light at 80 feet above the sea, revolving once in TO 
seconds, and seen more than six leagues off. Page 196. 

MOBlLiE—A light-tower on Mobilfe Point, the eastern point of the entrance. It , 
displays a brilliant fiHoddight, at 55 feet st^ve the level of the sea, which may he seen 
more than four leagues off. Page 194. __4 • 

CAT ISLAN^ off the entrance of Lake Borgne. By an act passed in 1827, a 
lighthouse was tcvbe established on this island, as mentioned in the note, page 193; but 
whether completed pr not, we have not been informed. 


* Captain Cornforth’s latitude appears to be [correct, but we apprehend that his longitude should 
be more to the west. At the same time we admit that the charts generally have been in error in 
respect. In our chart of the Mexican Sea we make the longitude 85” 2(K, as it has since been 
given in Tanner’s large map of the United States. Mr. Gauld’s chart of East Florida makes the 
longitude 85® 48'; here the error is enormous, and it has misled many vessels bound to Apalach^, 
&c. but, as the longitudes hereabout are not finally determined, every precaution should be taken 
by keeping toward the eastern shore, where the water gradually shoalens to the land, being an easy 
flat with grassy bottom ; sometimes, near the parallel of 29® 50, interrupted by masses of flat rock. 

LAKE 
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LAKE PONCHARTRAIN. At the Bayou of St . John ^ five miles north from the city 
of New Orleans, a lighthouse, with a small fixed light, 48 feet above the ordinary surfi^ 
of the lake; seen in a clear night about eight miles off. Pages 191, 193. 

RIVER MISSISIPI.—Each entrance of the chief passes of the Missisipi is now dis¬ 
tinguished by a lighthouse. That of the N.E. Pass has a tower, bearing north, 3 tiailes, 
from the mouth of the S.E. Pass, with a brilliant fixed light of 28 lamps, elevat^ 78 feet 
above the level of the sea. Pages 185,6. 

The South Pass has a tower on a bank near the South point of the Pass, ptiinted black 
and white , in horizontal stripes , with revolving light; to be left, when entering, on the 
starboard side. 


The S.W. Pass has a tower, painted black and white, in perpendicular stripes, with a 
fixed light. It stands upon an islet, on the south side of the nine-feet chsinnel, about 
three miles within the Bar, on the laiboard side in entering. Page IQO. 


POINT FIERRO or Point de Fer. —^A lighthouse, with brilliant fixed light, at 70 
feet above the level of the sea. Page 182. 

MEXICAN COAST.—^The Cofbe de Perote, the Peak of Orizaba or Ori^va, 
and the Volcano of Tuxtla, are very remarkable and useful objects to those navigatiDg 
near the Mexican Coast They are described or noticed, respectively, in pages 160, 162, 
^ 163, 166,7, 8, as well as in the preceding pages xxviii, xxix. ^ 


VERA^-C RUZb—A round tower, painted red and white in vertical stripes, with a green 
top, stands on the N.W. comer of the fortress of St. Juan de Ulua, and exhibits a brilliant 
revolving light, at 79 feet above the level of the sea. ItJias soven lamps on each-side of a 
triangle, so a s t o ap pea r in fiill lustre thrice in e va ~ 


St, Juan de Vlua, S. ^ fV. by compai$, 5 uuiee, (Sketched by JAeut. John Evane (aJ B,N,) 



Lightkoute. 


Vera Cru%. 


Communications for the future improvement of the Description of 
Light-houses, Beacons, Sfc., addressed to Mr. Laurie, will he particu¬ 
larly acceptable. 


SAILING DIRECTORY, Icc. 
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tween Florida and the Bahamas, occupying nearly the whole breadth of the channel; 
and thence setting nearly parallel to the American coast, in aN.N.E., N.E., and east¬ 
erly^ direction ; nntil, gradually losing its impetus, it falls to the southward, on the me¬ 
ridians to the west of the Azores or Western Islands. These are its general limits as to 
length, which may be estimated at more than SOOOnautic miles from the Mexican Sea; 
but it is well known that, overflowing, its waters have, at times, extended eastward be¬ 
yond the Azores, and to the coast of Spain and Bay of Biscay. 

With regard to breadth, we shall, at present, observe only that its narrowest part is in 
the Strait of Florida, between the point named Cape Florida on the west, and the Great 
Bank of Bahama on the east/ a distance of 35 or S6 miles. The stream occupies nearly 
the whole breadth of this channel, and here sets with great velocity: off Cape Hatter as, 
about 700 miles more to the northward, its breadth is computed as, generally, about 
75 miles; but it soon after expands to an indefinite extent, northward and eastwai'd, as 
will be shown hereafter. 

The latter part of the month of August and beginning of September is the period in which 
the Gulf-Stream runs in its greatest strength and highest temperature Its greatest v'elo- 
city is, at all times, in the Narrows between the Bernini Isles and Cape Florida. Here, 
in August, it has been found to run more than 100 miles in the 24 hours; while, at a 
distance westward, it has not exceeded 70 miles, and northward about 80. In October; 
the stream is considerably weaker; arid it fluctuates, in all seasons, according to cir¬ 
cumstances. The border of the stream, near the Cuba shore, is generally weak ; and 
here, at times, is even a counter-current, running westwai’d. On the meridian of Ma- 
tanzas, the greatest velocity of the stream is on or near the parallel of 24°. The 
strengtlv of its western and northern borders, in its entire and^vast extent, is much 
greater than those on the east and south, which have invariably a .tendency to spread 
over the ocean,, and which are, therefore, comparatively weak. 

In order to a more precise description, we shall now take a particular view of the 
stream inversely, and according to the order of the following work. Primarily, the 
vast poi*tion of it which covers the ocean between the meridians of the Azores and Sable 
Island; that U to say, between 30 and 60 degrees west, and between the parallels of 
516° and 44°: Secondly, the mid-portion, between longitude 60° and Cape Hatteras: 
Thirdly, the part between Cape Hatteras and the Strait of Florida: and, fourthly, the 
more rapid part of the Stream between Cape Canaveral and the Mexican Sea. 

1.—GULF STREAM, between the Mekidians of the Azores 
and Sable Island. [30° to 60° W.] 

This portion of the stream is the most extensive, the most variable, and the most in¬ 
definable. On the meridiaiTof 60 ° we find its northern boundary, in summer, as high as 
latitude 42J°. It then advances to, and passes over, the tail of the Newfoundland Bank, 
and is found, even beyond this, to pursue an E. by N. course, until it reaches 44§° North, on 
th^;,meridian of 43° West, whence, generally, it inclines to the southward; and, finally 
iQ^ug its strength, it falls to the southward, westward of the Azores, between the meri¬ 
dian of 40° and 30° West. In the winter, the northern edge is from one-half to a whole 
degree lower in latitude than in summer, and does nut, perhaps, exceed, on the meridian 
of 60°, 4li° North. 

The southern border of this portion of the stream seems to have no definable limit; it 
having, as already noticed, an invariable tendency to incline southward, while the great 
volume to the northward sets to the east. The velocities in the latter vary from more 
than 50 to 20 miles per day in August, decreasing eastward; and as August, with the 
early part of September, is the season of its greatest strength, allowance for its diminu¬ 
tion is to be made between this period and February, when the stream is weakest. 

It is almost superfluous to state that the stream may generally be traced by its heat or 
temperature, and comparing this temperature wi^h that of the ocean beyond its limits. 

, In the northern parallels this is more remarkable than in the southern; for we find that^ 
near the parallel of 40°, between the meridians of 60° and 50°, a temperature of 79°> 
78°, and 77°, is common in the month of September, and between the meridians of 50° 
and 40° the temperatures of 70° to 74° are found. Near the same parallel (40°) in the 
month of JNJarch, we find between longitudes 60° and 50°, temperatures of only 65° to 
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60 °; and, between longitudes 50^ and 40°, 59 degrees downward, and rarying materi¬ 
ally according to tbe approach of ices and.currents from the northward. 

On the meridian of 60 °, the breadth of the stream, with its overflowing southerly 
waters, late in the summer, is about 350 miles. The Drift Current of the ocean, in 
more southerly parallels, and toward the Bermudas, runs counter to the Gulf-Stream, 
and though variable, more generally to the W. S.W. than to any other quarter. On the 
north of the stream there are various currents and ripplings, according to the winds. 

We have formerly explained, in our ** Directory for the Coasts of Newfoundland,^* fLc. 
how variable the winds are commonly found in this region; and these changes of wind 
produce equal changes in the drift or swell of the ocean, and in the progress of the Gulf- 
Stream. To the change of temperature in the atmosphere, produced by the evaporation 
of warm water, has been ascribed the frequent hurricanes which have been encountered 
on and near the stream. To the southward of Newfoundland, as we have formerly 
shown, shifts of wind are very common, and it frequently happens that, after blowing a 
gale upon one point of the compass, the wind suddenly shifts to the opposite point, and 
blows equally strong. It has been known that, while one vessel has been l 3 dng-to, in a 
heavy gale of wind, another, not more than thirty leagues distant, has, at the very same 
time, been in another gale, equally heavy, and lying-to with the wind in quite an oppo¬ 
site direction. 

In the autumn of the year at the time the ViUe de Paris, Ceiitaar, RamiUies, 
and several other ships of war, either foundered, or were rendered unserviceable, on or 
near the southern part of the Grand Bank, together with a whole fleet of West-Indiamen, 
(five or' six excepted,) they were all lying-to, with a hurricane from Wedt; the wind 
shifted in an instant to and blew equally heavy, and every ship lying-to, under a 
square course, founderd£* The circunistances next described took place about six de- 
greies to the W-S W. of those above-mentioned, and they aflford a striking illustration 
of the weather which may be expected here. 

Near the parallel of 40°, the brig Reedoery, Captain T. Hamlin, on her return from 
New Orleans towards Greenock, 2l8t April, 1822, was proceeding E.N.E., towards the 
Grand Bank. In the first part of the twenty-four hours the weather was moderate, a 
breeze sprung up at fPest, and the vessel made all sail. In the middle part, strong gales, 
succeeded, still at West, and sail was reduced. At one a. m., black and gloomy, with 
rain. At 5, a strong gale from the eastward took the ship aback, and drove her astern 
against the old sea: it struck the boat and broke the larboard davit, and a new sea rising 
with the shift of wind, the two seas met in dreadful confusion. With a scend forward 
the brig dipt the jib-boom under, and broke it off in the cap; and, with the scend aft 
again, stove in the cabin window. While all hands were employed, trying to secure the 
boat, repeated seas struck- her, and at length raised her above the stern, and unshipt the 
other davit. They then held on the tackle-fall that was fast to her, and dropt her astern, 
with the hope that a favourable opportunity might occur for taking her in, but she filled 
and broke adrift. From 5 to 8 the wind continded to blow a gale; sometimes at £ast> 
then at West, and back again repeatedly; while the vessel was quite unmanageable, and 
lying exposed to the contending elements. At 8 a. m. the easterly wind prevailed, and 
the vessef was then laid-to under close-reefed main-topsail, &c. Latitude at noon, by 
account, 40° 25', long. 53°. At one p. m, of the 22d it became calm: the vessel then 
drifdng with the sea, going round and round: but, on the next day, the wind was fair at 
S.W., and the brig proceeded eastward. 

At one a. m. on-the 23d, a sensible change in the atmosphere*and sea was experienced: 
frohi which it was concluded that the Recovery had entered on the Grand Bank. At 
day-light tb^ i;olour of the water was found to be altered, and a numerous quantity of 
ice-birds and murrs were upon it. 

Agmn, 31st of October and Ist of November, of the same year, 1822, the Recovery, 
now bound to London, at 3 J degrees more to the southwai d, and nearly on the same 
meridians, met with heavy squalls, a strong gale from the N.W., and a high cross sea, 
which 9 ontinued for nearly twenty-four hours, and to longitude 48°. Hereabout, there¬ 
fore, aU the seaman’s spirit, vigilance, and skill, are required. 

Between the meridians of 52° and 47° W. 28th to S13t July, 1823, Captain Hamlin>, 


Sailing Directory for Newfoundland, &c. page 5. 


in 
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in the ship George IF., from the S.W., crossed the parallel of 40° N., all moderate^ 
pleasant weather, with N.W. and westerly winds. 

Ship George IV., 3 d April, 1824, homeward. ** Squally and unsettled with light¬ 
ning : At noon, lat. 40° 14', long. 50° 33'. Next day, variable, with heavy showersr. 
On the 5th, heavy showers of hail, succeeded by a smart breeze from the North. Lat. 
at noon 40° 28', long. 46 j°. 


2. —The GULF STREAM, between Longitude 60° W. and Cape 

Hatteras. 

In this division of the Gulf-Stream its strength and effects are altogether more sensi¬ 
bly experienced than in the former, as may naturally be expected from its situation > 
but, although this portion of it has been more fully investigated than the eastern part, 
above described, it is still very imperfectly known. After passing Cape Hatteras, its 
wettem border ranges from N.N.E. to N.E., and thence bends eastward over the edge 
of George’s Bank, &c., in or about the paiallel of 40° North. Its southern border, in a 
N.E. and E.N.E. direction, crosses the parallel of 35° North, in about longitude 
73° West, or 120 miles E. by S. from Cape Hatteras. Within this border, the tempera¬ 
ture, in the month of September, has been found as high as 83°, and even in December, 
as high as 74°. In the central parts of the stream, westward of longitude 70°, in the 
month of October, the temperatui es have been found to vary from 64° to 70°. ^ear the 
northern edge, in 39J° Nbrth, temperatures of 62° have been found in Fe^hmry and 
April; h\xX, in the latter month, near the centre, or latitude 37° North, 66° have been 
found, and 70° at half a degree more to the South. In May, near the centre, 60° to 
65° have been found. In June and July, 66° to 72°. In August, 77° to 80°, lat. 37° 20', 
long. 70°. In September, near the northern edge, 71° to 74°, and near the southern 
edge, 83°, as above mentioned. In October, we find the temperatures reduced, 70° to 
64 °^ but in the middle of the stream, even in November, (lat. 38°) 71° have been found. 

The fluctuations or changes of the stream within itself are, however, so great, that no 
precise temperature can be given for any particular time. If we take a section of the 
stream in a S.S.E. direction from New York harbour, we may find, on soundings before 
entering the stream, in April, a temperature of 41° or 42° : On the parallel of 38°, 
(100 miles farther out) 62 ° : thence again, only 54*^, increasing southward to 70 °, and 
again diminishing to 68 ° and 64°, where a counter~current of warm water from the stream 
has been found. The variations of temperature withinihe stream, have given rise to the 
conjecture, that veins of colder water, from the West, mix occasionally with the main¬ 
stream. The average velocity, in the strength of the stream, exceeds 40 miles per day. 

On the •Bank of Soundings, between the Gulf-Stream and the coast, a bi^adth of about 
40 miles, cold counter-currents are commonly found, setting in a S. by W. direction ; 
more particularly in the winter-months, December, and April, at the rate of about half 
a knot, or 12 miles in the day of twenty-four hours. 

Stream between the meridians of 70 ° end 65° IF. —Between these meridians the northern 
edge of the stream appears as if limited by the edge of George’s Bank, passing which it 
pursues a more northerly course, or nearly N.E. by E. to the meridian of 65°, which, in 
summer, it crosses above the latitude of 41°, but, in winter, considerably more to the 
southward. 

The southern edge of the stream, in the same season, is found in about latitude 35^°. 

The greatest strength of the stream, in August and September, is in about latitude 
37 ° 45', where the temperatures have been found to vary from 79° to 82°. In Septem¬ 
ber, near the northern edge, 68 ° to 72 ° have been found. In March, from 44° near the 
northern ^dge, and 72° in mid-stream. In June, from 65°, on the northern edge, to 
77 ° in the mid-stream. The velocities vary materially, even in the same month, but the 
average appears to exceed 30 miles per day. ^ 

Stream between the meridians q/* 65° and 60°.—This portion of the stream intervenes 
between the Bermudas and Nova-Scotia, and it has consequently been more examined 
than the tracts to the eastward and westward. In summer, its northern edge has been 
found in longitude 65°> on the paiallel of 41° 20' i and, in longitude 60°, as already 

noticed. 
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noticed, in 48° 15^ Its southern border is indefinite, for we find warm water, in a 
counter-current, running W.S.W. in 85° 45 ^ with intermediate southerly offsets from the 
main stream. 

The Temperatures, —In the spring of the year the temperatures of this region are 
occasionally disturbed by the presence of ices, which cool the water to a great extent 
around. Hence we find that, in March, the water has been cooled d 6 wn to 44°, 
while in mid-stream, in latitude 38° 40', it has been at 71°. In August and September, 
in the mid-stream, 80° and 81° have been found near the parallel of 38°, with a velocity 
of more than two miles per hour. In October and November, 76° to 78 °. In Decem¬ 
ber, 68° to 71°. In Februarv, .*>9° to 64°. In May, without the. northern border, in 
lat. 41° lO', 44° ; and within that border, in 40° 55', 60 «*; in 40° 35', 68 ° to 69{°. In 
July, 70 ° %o 81°. The last temperature was' found in lat. 89° 45', long. 62° 35', but 
here, commonly, in the month of May, it does not exceed 69 degrees. The general 
direction of the stream, between longitude 65® and longitude 60°, is E.N.E , and its 
daily velocity varies from 50 to 20 miles. It was within this limit, and near the parallel 
ofS 8 ° that the ship New York, Captain Bennett, experienced the dreadful storm, in 
April, 1827, which is described m-<mr Memoir on the Atlantic, pages 80 to 83. Tem¬ 
perature of the air at the time, 48° ; of the water, 74° ! 

The strongest part of the current prevails chiefly between latitudes 37 and 40® ; 
longitudes 63 ° and 65^°, and more particularly at about 38j°, in longitude 64°. Be¬ 
tween the southern side of the stream and the Bermudas the currents are variable, but 
set, as well as on the north side, mostly to the west. 

3. — The GULF-STREAM between/ Strait ^Florida and i 

Cape Hatteras. ^ 

Between the parallels of 28° and 35° th,e Gulf-stream has a North, N.N.E., and 
N.E., direction. On the west it is bounded by the banks extending from the American 
shore, nearly parallel to which it runs, at varying rates, according to the season. The 
nearest edge of the stream, from the coasts of Georgia and Carolina, is about 40 miles; 
but it approaches nearer to that of Florida. The average breadth of the stream itself 
may be about 60 miles ; less near Cape Canaveral, and more near Cape Hatteras. As 
it is supposed to fall down a steeply inclined plane at its exit from the Strait, its velocity 
here is the greatest, and has, at times, been found at the rate of five miles an hour; but 
the average rate of the whole is about three miles. 

During the season of the Norths, or northerly winds, between October and March, 
the current is much weaker than in the summer months, and it is stronger than at other 
times in July, August, and September, owing to the breezes in the West-Indies, which 
drive the water in^o the Mexican sea. 

On soundings between the stream arid shore a weak counter-current generally sets to 
the southwai'd $ and beyond its Eastern border, a similar, though stronger, current sets to 
the S.W., as shown on our charts of the Atlantic Ocean, and which current thence 
rounds, in conjunction with an offset from the stream, to the south-eastward, along the 
north side of the Bahama Bank, &c. This we shall notice, more particularly, in the 
Sailing Directions hereafter. 

4. — The GULF-STREAM between the Mexican Sea and Cape 

'Canaveral. 

The high temperature of the stream in this the incipient portion of its course, already 
noticed, (page 2 ,) wies from 87 to 84 and 83 degrees; and this temperature decreases 
so slowly that, by affecting the cold atmosphere of the N.E. region, it produces those 
storms which’have been so frequent between Newfoundland and the Bermudas. It has 
heretofore been said, that the stream itself was moved by the wind, but from its vast depth 
and volume, it is now held that this is impossible, and that the wind affects the surface 
only, although the borders or edges may be forced by it over the adjacent sea, or the edge 
of the sea over the stream; either cause producing the same appearance on the surface. 

The current from the Mexican sea, before entering the Strait, runs at the rate of about 
a mile and a half iu the hour. After entering, it increases to 3 , and occasionally 
3|, miles. On being compressed in the narrows, between Cape Florida and the Berninis, 

it 
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it has b^en found to run five miles at the maanmum, in August, and seldom below four 
throughout the rest of the Strait: and thence to latitude 31^, 3^ miles. This must be 
understood to mean the central and strongest part of the stream. See, farther, the 
** Memoir and Instructions for the Atlantic Ocean,^ 6th Edition, pages 127 to 143, with 
our recent Charts of the same, and the particular descriptions given hereafter. 


On the CURRENTS of the OCEAN, generally, we find the following valuable and 
interesting remarks in the * Nautical Magazine,* June, 1832. They are extracted from 
a paper intitled On the advantages possessed by Naval Men in contributing to General 
Science,** . 

‘*The various sciences which bear immediately on navigation, necessarily claim the 
seaman’s first care, and should constitute those to which he more particularly devotes 
himself. While, however, his principal attention is devoted to these, he may still, 
when opportunities offer, materially aid the progress of other sciences, more especially 
those which may be supposed eventually to contribute to the advancement of navi¬ 
gation. All researches into the composition, temperature, and movements, of the sea, 
come under the latter head ; indeed, it may be fairly stated, that a knowledge of the 
surface currents of the ocean, constitutes an important branch of nautical acquirements » 
We may, however, inquire how much is really known on this subject, more particularly 
when we recollect that the general mass of information, relating to currents, was accu¬ 
mulated before the local attraction of the ship was known to produce the frequently 
considerable aberration of the needle, which is now ascertained to be the case. It is 
scai'cely too much to say, that every vessel, destined for distant voyages, should be pro¬ 
vided with Mr. Barlow’s plate,* by which the important errors arising from this cause 
are avoided. There can be little doubt that many minor currents have been stated to 
exist solely in consequence of inattention to this local attraction; for, if those on board 
any given ship consider that they are steering one course, while, in point of fact, they 
are steering another, there is always considerable danger that the difference in the po¬ 
sition of the ship, determined by proper observations, and that obtained from dead 
reckoning, will be set down to current, when no’ such current may exist. We may also 
inquire what is known of under-currents. The notices of under-currehttf are exceedingly 
rare, and it is still more rare that any experiments have been made upon them. Capt. 
Beaufort’s experiment of sinking a line in clear water, with shreds* of differently coloured 
bunting at every yard, to ascertain the directions of the under-currents,'f' seems never to 
have been repeated. 

“ To quit the subject of currents, which it is not our present object to discuss, we will 
glance at the state of our knowledge respecting the temperature and saltness of the sea. 
These subjects have already engaged the attention of many naval men; indeed, nearly 
all our information on this head is derived from them. First, with regard to the tem¬ 
perature of the sea. The surface temperature will naturally, in a great measure, de¬ 
pend on that of the superincumbent atmosphere; so that, if the latter be variable, we 
should expect the former to be variable also, while it would remain more uniform in 
climates less exposed to great vicissitudes. Various causes, however, tend to tnake the 
temperature of the sea a much more complicated subject than from this view might be 
anticipated. Thus, every current, moving from a colder to a warmer region, or from 
one that is warm to a cold latitude, alters the temperature which any waters may be 
supposed to possess under any w^arm climate. The Gulf-Stream is a case in point; the 
waters become heated within the tropics, and then flow northward, over and through 
waters of an inferior temperature. Hence it has been inferred, and with reason, that 
great advantages would accrue to navigation, from numerous observations on the tem¬ 
perature of this stream, at different parts of,its course.J It would also be advantageous 
to ascertain to what depths this heated water descends, in various northern parts of the 


, . , / 

• Vide ‘Atlantic Memoir,* (6th Edit.) page 338 .—Ed. v 

f Beaufort’s Karamania. ‘ Atlantic Memoir,’ note (*), page 315. 

J As a reflow, or counter-current, sets down by the Florida Reefs and Kays to the S.W. and West, 
and consequently brings down colder water from the north, it would be curious to ascertain, in any 
vessel crossing the two currents, the temperatures of each, where they pass each other, as also the 
temperature dose to the coasts. 


Gulf. 
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Qul/-Stream; for, as the watera of this stream are, by being heated, rendered specifi¬ 
cally lighter than the cold waters over which they flow, it will probably be fouhd that, 
towards the northern part of their course, they will have much less depth than to the 
soathward. Experiments to ascertain this fact would require considerable care, particu¬ 
larly as the observer would have to contend with the laws which govern the greatest 
density of water; consequently, such experiments would be best made in the winter 
months, when the difference between the surface temperature of the sea, and the tempe¬ 
rature of the air, would be most marked. Although we possess many notices of the sur- 
Ihce temperature of the ocean, in various latitudes and longitudes, the observations 
hitherto made are far from being sufficiently numerous for the purpose of obtaining any 
very important or useful results. The surface temperature of the sea is, therefore, a 
subject which may readily engage the attention of those who constantly traverse the 
ocean in various directions, more particularly when the necessary experiments are so 
easy, merely requiring a little care.* * * § 

*'The greatest depth at which the temperature of theucean has been taken, is 1300 
fathoms, in lat. 3° 20 ' South, and 7^ 39' East. In this experiment. Captain Wauchope 
found a temperature of 42° Fahrenheit, the surface-water being at 73°+* The same ob¬ 
server obtained a temperature of 51° at 966 fathoms, in lat. 10 ° North and long. 25° 
West, the surface-water being at 80°. Captain Sabine found in lat. 20 ° 30' North, and 
long. 83° 30' West, a temperature of 43J° at 1000 fathoms, the surface-water being at 
83°! M. Lenz, obtained 36J° at 974 fathoms, in lat. 21° 14' North, and long. 196 ° 1' 
West, the.surface-water being at 794°. The latter experiment gave a lower tempe¬ 
rature for deep sea-water than had before been obtained in the tropics, or in the tem¬ 
perate zones; and should these, and some other experiments to the same effect, be con¬ 
firmed by other observers, it would prove that the greatest density of sea-water is at 
least below 37° of Fahrenheit.§ 

“ The depths at which streams of water, produced by tides and currents, are felt, is 
little understood; neither is the depth at which waves act upon the bottom by any 
means ascertained.*' 


II.— The BERMUDAS’ or SOMERS’ ISLANDS. 

These Islands, as shown in our “ Memoir on the Atlantic'* are shaped in the most irre¬ 
gular manner imaginable, and occupy an extent of about l6 miles N.E. by E. and S. W. 
by W. Captain Hurd places W'reck Hilly the westernmost extremity of the land, (re¬ 
presented in the frontispiece of this volume,) in latitude 32° 15' 20", and longitude 


* It is exceedingly easy to ascertain the surface temperature of the sea; it merely requires that a 
backet of surface-water should be hauled upon deck, at any mven hour or hours of the day, and a 
good thermometer be plunged into it, taking care that the thermometer be not exposed to the rays 
of the sun, or so close to the sides of the bucket, as to take its temperature, which may be different 
from that of the water. Let these observations be duly entered in a book kept for the purpose, to¬ 
gether with another observation, made with the same thermometer in the shade, on deck, and im¬ 
mediately before it was plunged into the bucket; and at the end of the voyage a valuable series of 
observations, on the surface temperature of the sea, in certain latitudes and longitudes, and of the 
temperature of the air at the same time, will have been collected. It may be necessary, perhaps, to 
caadon some of our readers against many of the thermometers sold at the outports, as they are fre¬ 
quently very imperfect instruments. 

t‘Atlantic Memoir,'page 342 .—Ed. 

♦ ‘Atlantic Memoir,’ note (♦), page 345 .—Ed. - 

§ The instrument employed by M. Lenz was a large hollow cylinder, closed at both ends by valves 
^mch opened upwards. To one of the valves a thermometer was attached, enveloped by a sub¬ 
stance which conducted heat with great difficulty, so that it could scarcely lose the temperature 
which it had acquired below, more particularly being surrounded hv a body of water drawn up from 
I thence. The more common method has been to sink a register thermometer, with a metallic case 
I Md graduation, (metals speedily acquiring the temperature of the surrounding medium,) and mark- 
[ ing the change of temperature which had t^ken place. Thus, if the index marking the maximum 
had not been moved forward, while the minimum index had been driven back, it was considered 
that the temperature had diminished to the point marked by the latter index. These instruments 
are far from expensive; but, as it is essential to have thetn exact, they should always be obtained 
from well-known makers. 

64 ^ 50', 
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64^ 50^, but it has been placed in the charts three minutes more to the East, as the re« 
suit of several combined observations. 

In the volume above-mentioned, we have given a general description of, and particular 
directions for, these islands, which render it unnecessary to enlarge upon them here, 
and we shall only select, for the convenience of the reader, a few passages which may 
be taken, in connection with what has been said on the Gulf-Stream; addipg to these. 
Remarks made on the islands^ and which have been obligingly communicated, by Jjieut, 
John Evans (a) of the Royal Navy, with others by Mr, Edw. DunstervUle, M. R. N. 

The dangerous rocky reefs extend, in some pa^s, eight leagues from the islands, and 
render them very difficult of access.* What renders the approach more dangerous is, 
that the land is low, and the currents around are variable, but mostly from the S.W. 

The banks to the S.W. were surveyed, in 1829, hy the officers of H. M. sloop Cokimbine, 
The northern extremity of the Inner Bank lies in 32° 6' North, and (64° 33' West; the 
S.W. in 32° 0' North, and 63° West. The least water found was 29 fathoms, corally 
and rocky bottom. On the edges are 40 fathoms. To the S.W, of this bank is another, 
called the Outer Bank, the N.E. end of which is in lat. 31°59V» long. 65° 2j'; the 
S.W. end in 31° 57', and 63° 5'. The least water found on this bank was from 33 to 
47 fathoms, rocks and coral. 

In the vicinity of the islands, hurricanes and tempests are frequent, owing to the 
proximity of the isles to the variable limit of the trade and other prevalent winds. 

There are four Signal Stations on the islands : one at St. George^s, the head quar¬ 
ters, on the east; another, centrical, at Mount Langton, near the town of Hamilton; 
another on the S.W". coast, at three miles from the S.W. end of the islands; and another 
at Gibbs' Hill, on the west coast. At each a party of soldiers is stationed. The naval 
establishment is on Ireland Island, in the west, which is £he general rendezvous for the 
king^s ships. It forms the western side of a semi-circle, named Grassy Bay, and is dis¬ 
tinguished by the Commissioner’s house, with a flag-staff, &c. 

The principal anchorages are St. George's Harbour, Murray's Anchorage, on the 
north side of St. George’s Island, and the Great Sound, near Ireland Island. St. 
George’s Hai-bour has a bar, on which there are only 19 feet of water, with high spring- 
tides, but'within is a depth sufficient for the largest ships. The entrance to Murray's 
Anchorage is intricate, but it is well buoyed. The towns are St. George’s and Hamil- 
. ton,, each of which has a mayor and other civic officers. 

* It has been recently noticed that “The Bermudas, with respect to America and the 
West-India Islands, may be valued in the same scale of importance as .Gibraitai* and 
Malta, with reference to the continents of Europe and Africa; and it is, most certainly, 
politic and wise in the government, so long as our possessions in New Brunswick, Nova- 
Scotia, the Canadas, and Newfoundland, and also the West-hidia Islands, are considered 
worth preserving, to have a central spot, where there shall be an extensive naval depot, 
to be available in case of a future war,” &c.t 

Remarks on the Bermudas, by Lieut. Evans. 

To give an idea of the peculiar situation and natural security of these beautiful islands, 
it may probably be sufficient to remark, that there is not, perhaps, an insular groupe on 
' any part of the globe more completely protected by nature from the encroachments and 
effects of a boisterous ocean than the Bermudas. 

From the Eastern Head, {St. David's,) where lies the main channel of entrance^ to 
yie North Rock, there are connected reefs and rocks, over which the sea continually 
breaks ; and thence (where there is an intricate channel of egress) to the S.W. breakers, 
a chain of rocks, shoals, and breakers, form an immoveable barrier against the fury ol 


♦ The William, transport, was lost on the S.W. reef, in 1829. General Sir Hilgrgvc Turner, the 
governor, and his lady, were passengers in her, but were happily saved, with all the crew; dmely 
assistance having arrived from the islands. 

t Umted Service Journal, 1st October, 1832, to which the reader is referred for a display of the 
political and local advantages of the islands. 

the 
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the waves; the south side, ffom S.W. to S.E., although not so guarded, is steep and 
rocky, and a shelf stretches along shore, of sufficient solidity to be a protection against 
the turbulent element. 

The westernmost projecting headland is Wreck 
fiiS, it stands insulated on its base, is cone- 
sbiqied, and very dark coloured. When seen 
from the S.W. it appears flattened at its summit, 
but from the south as peaked: it is the land 
looked for, and first seen, when approaching the 
isles from the west. 

The next particular guide is Gihht^ Hitt, which 
is the highest and most conspicuous eminence 
observable near the S.W. part of the coast; it is 
a loiooth mount, entirely clear of trees, with a 
s yrn hs taff -and telegraphte post on its summit. 

To the westward, and contiguous to it, is a table¬ 
land, crowned with a grove of dark tall cedars. 

Between Gibbet Hitt and Caetle Island, to the 
E.N.E., there are several sandy mounts, having 
the appearance of white cliffs, and at moon-light 
may be mistaken for breakers. One of these is 
much more conspicuous than the others, being of 
greater extent, and without any verdure upon the 
summit. To the north of the great sand-hill 
stands Tuckei^s Town, and, at two miles farther, 
easterly, is Castle Harbour, in the entrance to 
which are several islets and rocks: on the largest 
of these is an old castle, which gives name to the 
harbour. These islets are remarkable for the 
whiteness of the cliffs and the dark verdure of the 
turf which covers them. 

' The coast here presents a very picturesque ap¬ 
pearance of land and water; the telegraphic hill 
over St George’s is a pleasing object in the per¬ 
spective. This may be termed the S.E. face of 
the islands, and is considered as in the best pa¬ 
rallel to make them in from the eastward. 

In the winter, with the wind from the N.E., 
there is a strong set of the water to the S.W. on 
the south side, and it is very tedious and unplea¬ 
sant to turn to windward, the wind blowing in 
heavy squalls at intervals. I have, however, 
known South and S.W”. winds to prevail during 
most part of the van ter months. 

Southampton Water, or Port Royal Bay, in 
the S.W., has a depth across it for boats only. 

/nCoaf/effarfrour there is good anchorage; but 
it is not used by men-of-war. ' A frigate, many 
years ago, was wrecked in her endeavour to enter. 

Inworking up from the S.W. end to Castle 
Barbour, ships may stand within a mile of the 
shore; and small craft until the bottom is seen. 

'Hiere are some small reefs and ledges along the 
line of shore, but they are very near the beach. 

St. David^s Head is next seen, in the form of 
a round bluff, covered with foliage, and, when 
*the land is opened.to the northward, a lai-ge cave 

will appear to view beneath the head, as shown in the above figure. A reef extends 
from this bluff, about half a mile off shore ; the sea generally breaks over it. ' 

C Fcsse' 



St. Vavid^s Head and Cave, bearing S. W. 
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Vesieli waiting far PUoU may run in to the N.B. of the blu^, and heave^to with their 
heads off shore; the bot'tom is, hereabout, visible, but no danger need be apprehended 
on that account. 


The pilots are the most expert I ever met 
with.* A good look-out is kept by the ar¬ 
tillery-men stationed at the telegraphic hill, 
and delay seldom takes place. 

Beyond St. David** Head the land trends 
to the N.W. St. George^* Harbour, (the 
best among theislands,) is formed by several 
islands, and a curve in the larger island of 
the same name: its entrance lies between 
Fort Paget and a small kay to the eastward; 
the harbour is land-locked, well sheltered 
from the stormy West and N.W. winds, 
with a good depth of water over a bottom 
of stiff pipe-clay; but there is a flat rock 
lying across the channel leading to the en¬ 
trance, (which it were very desirable should 
be broken away by means of a steam ma¬ 
chine,) which impedes large ships from en¬ 
tering; and the channel within alters from 
S.W. to W.N.W. If the rock in question 
was gotten rid of, ships of the line might 
warp in from the Hole to the harbour, or 
be towed in and out by a steam-tug. The 
vicinify to the open sea alone gives it a de¬ 
cided superiority to the anchorage at Grassy 
Bay, if there were nothing else to recom¬ 
mend it. 

St. Catharine** Bluff is the north-eastern 
extremity of St. George’s Island and of the 
isles in general. There is a fort upon it, 
and a battery for point blank shut, thrown 
up by order of Sir James Cockburn. Be¬ 
yond this head, to the westward, is Jfar- 
raf* Anchorage, one of the most unplea¬ 
sant places in the world to ride in during 
the winter season. I have been, for several 
weeks, riding Out a N.W. gale in a frigate 
here, pitching bows under; and the Driver, 
sloop of .war, is said to have carried away 
her bowsprit, in consequence of its getting 
under the cable, when she was in the act of 
plunging, during a gale here. The North 
Rock, at about eight miles in the offing, ap¬ 
pears, from this anchorage, through a tele¬ 
scope, like a ship’s boat, with three lug 
sail s ere is a passage of egress for large 
shiMIlfcough the reefs near the rock; but 
it ca^R be attempted without a fixed lead¬ 
ing wind; boats are then placed on either 
sidq of the channel to guide the pilot. 

* I was in a frigate. Thomas Smith, a clever 
black man, picked out through the devious pas¬ 
sage in masterly style, under double-reefed top¬ 
sails, and going eight knots. He had nerve and 
quick eye-sight, qualities essential to a Bermudian 
pilot. 
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. tile Tanks lie abreast of Murray’s Anchorage, just above a small cove, wherein is the 
lancBng-pIace. There is not a spring in the iiles, and ducks are abundant. 1 had to 
ro^irk at Nice, (in Italy,) where the earth is saturated with springs, that there was not 
adiek •to be seen. [Fresh beef is good, and supplied thrice a-week.—E. D.] 

JVom the anchorage at Grassy Bay, ships, unless they happen to be favored with a 
HNr wind, are generally one day working up to Murray’s anchorage, a distance of 
nii|if tniles; and there they must wait until the wind proves fair, before they can get to 
se^.tband St. Catharine’s bluff, and through the intricate channel which leads to St. Da- 
vi& Head. Even with a fair wind to or from Ireland Island (on which the new dock- 
yapis situated) ships are liable to strike upon the heads of rocks every where scattered 
idipt: this happened to a ship I was. in, with a most expert pilot on board; the weather 
doudy, the rocky spots did not show themselves sufficiently clear to be altogether 
avfMed. 


p' Navigation to the Bermudas. lIAeut . Evans, continued.) 

it' 

Ppn the 12th of April, 1811, having left the frigate, 1 took charge of a prize schooner 
foraformudas, and anchored at St. George’s on the 6th of May following. On the 4th 
atloop, in latitude 31^ 44', longitude by account 62^ 10', considering that we might be 
the west by current, I determined to get into the parallel of 32^, and then put the 
vdilri’s head to the eastward until day-light. By midnight we had run up a course N. 
7^45' W. 43 miles; which gave our situation, by account, 31° 52' N. and 6S°3' W. 
Im directions with the mid of the watch to tack at 12 h. 30 m.; and at that time the 
sa^hiUs were seen N.N.W. Q or 10 miles; which showed that we were, by account, 
and a half to the east of the true longitudethe southern part of the land being 
I 33'. I have no doubt we were set to the west by current, but something must be 

sdj^iitted for eironeous allowances, as we had often contrary gales and heavy seas to 
cOpinid with. In a dark and dismal night, with very severe lightning and thunder, 
schooner full of gunpowder,) 1 recollect, whilst the wind was blowing a storm at 
I that it shifted in a second to South, and nearly set us down; the gafi^ of the 

U I'Wd.tMsail hdving caught between the ratlines of the rigging.therefore most 
/ wnen we dropped anchor |n the pnug harbour of St. George.*^"^ ^-- 


ftniARKS on the Bermudas, and Passages to and fro^ by Mr. Edw. 
JDunstekville, Master of his Majesty s ship Ranger, 1830, 31. 

HJ uly, 1830, from the Matemillo Bank, on the N.W. of the Bahamas, to the Ber¬ 
nini, &e winds prevailed from the S.E. to 8.W. Light breezes and cloudy, with 
rain at times. Found no current. 

The Bermudas, from the S.W., at 5 leagues distant, appear as an assemblage of de« 
tached high islets, on the south part of which the signal-post on Gibbs’ Hill is seen, 

^ being 
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being erected on the highest land in the islands. Hence we ran along-shore, at one 
and a half to two miles off. 

During our stay at these islands, the winds prevailed for seven weeks from S.S.E. 
to S.W., which is invariably the case here during.the summer months^ Rise of spring- 
tides about 3 feet 6 inches. H. W. at 6 h. 

^ When a signal for a pilot is made from ships in the offing, it is telegraphed by the 
signal-posts throughout the island. 

To lay through the Narrows, near St. George’s, it is requisite to steer from N.W. to 
W.N.W., and from St. Oatharine’s Point (the N.W.) point of St George, S.W. by S. 
and S.W. till Ireland Island bears about W. by N., whence haul to that course. In 
every course avoid all brown or dark patches, which are corally rocks, with little water 
on them. la the channel are from 6 to 7 fathoms. The buoys invariably point out all 
the rocky heads, which in some parts are numerous. In the latter end of September, 
fine North and N.E. winds: the thermometer at 74^, which had been for the last two 
months from 80° to 84°. The Ranger anchored at Mqrray’s anchorage in 10 fathoms, 
chalky bottom, St. Catharine’s Point £. i N. iffiout one mile and a quarter. 

The Ranger sailed from Bermudas for Jamaica, on the 5th of October. Winds pre- 
vmling from the N^N.E. Fresh breezes and fine weather. In latitude 22° 30' and lon¬ 
gitude 70° found a current setting to the southward, one mile and a half in the hour.. 

Again, on the 26th of March, 1831, we sailed from Jamaica for Bermudas. Passed 
through the Caycos Passage on the 31st. ][jQn^tude of the West Cayco 72° 27' West, 
by three chronometers. This isle has one htfimmock on its eastern part; the other parts 
are low and even. Winds from the eastward and fine weather. 

Winds light from the eastward until we arrived at Bermuda, when it blew strongly 
from the southward and westward for a fortnight. On the 11th of April anchored off 
Ireland Island. Vertical rise of spring-tides here about 5 feet; neaps 2 or 3. H. W. 
et 8 h. ^ 

Going through the Narrows at Bermuda-^ln going in, the white buoys lie on the star- 
hoard side; the black on the larboard: of course, in going out, vice versa. Fair way 
buoys are chequered, one at each entrance. The courses through are from W.N.W. to 
N.N.W. J W. The best anchorage at Murray’s anchorage is in QJ fathoms, off St. Ca¬ 
tharine’s Point, with the east signal-staff in St. George’s 8. by £. | £., off shore one 
quarter of a mile. Between St. Catharine’s Point and Mount Langton (the Governor’s 
house) keep the shore well on board; say one quarter of a mile or less, passing in-shore 
of the buoys: but, when going through the Narrows, off the admiral’s house, going be¬ 
twixt the buoys. In clear weather the dangers show themselves. 

At three miles N.E. by N. from St. David’s Head is the rock, nearly even with the 
water’s edge, called Mills’ Breaker; from this the reef frends to the N.N.W. 

IQth May, 1^31. Sailed for Hal\fasp, in Nova-Scotia; winds prevailing from the 
southward. In crossing the Gulf-Sfream, in 64° West, did not experience any set to 
the eastward. In latitude 43° and long. 64°,* sounded, and had 60 to 45 fathoms, 
coarse sand and pebbles, stones with broken shells. At times, in 45 f^homs, rocky 
bottom, which agrees with the Admiralty chart: then, in running to the northward, 
deepened the water to 120 fathoms, mud. Thick foggy weather. On the 27th arrived 
at Halifax, which, at a little distance in the offing, had a very thick fog; but, oti draw¬ 
ing near the land, it dispersed; and frequently it was fine clear weather on the land, 
whilst at sea, in the offing, it was thick and foggy. Therefore, by sounding regularly, 
you may, from a voyage, approach the land in from 40 to 50 fathoms, on most part of 
the coast; particularly in the summer season, when it seldom blows strong. 

1 shall not dwell on the beautiful harbour of Halifax. Suffice it to say, that it is as. 
good a one as possibly can be for any class of vessels. 

We agfun arrived at Bermuda on the 27th of September, and had winds prevailing on 
t;he passage from the southward and S.W. 


% On the S.W. edge of the Sable Island Bank.— Ed.. 
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SECTION 11. 

lU AMERICAN COASTS, from SABLE ISLAND and 
HALIFAX to BOSTON, CAPE COD, &c. 

I.—SABLE ISLAND and BANKS of NOVA-SCOTIA. 

SASXiS ZSXiAXTl>.—Th^ southemmott part of Sable Island lies in or about lati¬ 
tude 44° O'; the west end in longitude 60° 32' 30".* On the days of the new and full 
moon, it is high water along the south shore of the island at half an hour after 8 o'clock, 
aod it flows tUl half an hour past 10 o'clock on the north side, and till near 11 o’clock 
in die pond. Common spring-tides rise seven feet perpendicular, and neap-tides fourl 
The flood sets in from the S. S.W. at the rate of half a mile an hour, but it alters its 
coarse, and increases its velocity, near the ends of the island. At halMood it streams 
north, and south at half-ebb, with great swiftness, across the north-east and north-west 
bars; it is therefore dangerous to approach without a commanding breeze. The north¬ 
east bar runs out E.N.E. about four leagues from the eastern extremity of the island, all 
which is very shoal, hainng in few places more than 2, 3, or 4, fathoms of water, whence 
it continues East and E. by S., deepening gradually to 12,15, and 18, fathoms, at the dis¬ 
tance of 8 or 10 leagues, and shapes to the South and S.E., sloping gently to 60 and 70 
frthoms. To the northward and eastward it is very steep, and, in a run of three miles, 
the water will deepen to 130 fathoms. Abreast the body of the isle, the soundings are 
» more gradual. The shoal ground of the north-west bar shapes to the westward, and 
deepens gradually to 70 fathoms of water, at the distance of 20 or 25 leagues from the 
ide; and winds easterly and southerly, until it meets the sounding of the north-east bar. 
The quality of the bottom, in general, is very fine sand, with a few small transparent 
stones; to the northward, and close to the north-east bar, the sand is mixed with many 
black specks; but, near the north-west bar, the sand has a greenish colour. The north¬ 
east bar breaks in bad weather, at the distance of 8 and 10 leagues from the island; 
but, in moderate weather, a ship may cross it, at 5 leagues distance, with great safety, 
in no less than 8 or Q fathoms of water; and, if the weather be clear, the island may be 
seen thence very distinctly from a boat. The north-west bar breaks, in bad weather, at 
seven,, and sometimes eight, miles from the island ; but, when the sea is smooth, ships 
may cross it within the distance of four miles, in 7 fathoms of water. \_These bars are 
I ^e described as they were found by M. Des Barres : buty being composed of shifting 
\ *ends, repeated storms^ and the violence of the sea, have, in the course of years, cot^ 
dderably ottered their form and extent.'] 

Along the north and south udes of the island are many spits of sand, nearly parallel 
within a mile from, the shore. Vessels may anchor on the north side of the 
idsn^ b^ween the spits, and not be liable to be driven off by southerly winds. On the 
muth side, it is boldest off the body of the island, having 10 or 12 fathoms of water, 
wit^n a mile of the shore; but towards the bar it is more shoal, and dangerous to ap- 
' proach; for the cuiTents, which are uncertain, are, in a great degree, influenced by 
' the winds which have preceded. The surf beats continually on the shore, and, in calm 
weather, is heard several leagues off. Landing on thisi island, with boats, is practicable 
on the north side, after a continuance of good weather only. The whole island is com¬ 
posed of white sand, much coarser than any of the soundings about it, and intermixed 


• In 1829, Mr. John Jones, master of H. M. ship Hussar, published some observations on Sable 
Island, which represent it as considerably more to the eastward than the charts, Sic, of M. Des 
Barres. Mr. Jones gives the east end of the island in lat. 43® 16", long. 59® 48', and the west 

end in laL 43® 56' 42'7 long. 60® 17' 15". To Ae error (or presumed error) in position many wrecks 
have been attributed. The charts, from M. Des Barres, &c.j give the N.E. extremity in 44® 7', 
and 60® O', In approaching, therefore, all caution is required. 

with 
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with small transparent stones. Its face is very broken, and bore up in little hills» knobsi 
and cliffs, wildly heaped together, within which are hollows, and ponds of fresh water, 
the skirts of which abound with cranberries the whole year, and with blueberries, ju¬ 
niper, &c., in their season; as also with ducks, snipes^, and other birds. This sandy 
island affords great plenty of beach-grass, wild peas and other herbage, for the support 
of some horses, which are running wild upon it. It produces no trees; but abund¬ 
ance, of wreck and drift-wood may be picked up along shore for fiieL Strong northerly 
winds shift the spits of sand, and often even choke up the entrance of the pond, which 
usually opens again by the next southern blast. In this pond are some seals, with 
flat-fish, eels, &c., and, on the south-west side, lies a b^ of remarkably large mus¬ 
cles and clams. The south shore is, between the cliffs, so low, that the sea breaks 
quite over in many places; when the wind blows on the island. The Ram *4 Bead 
is the highest hill jon this island; it has a steep cliff on ibe north-west, and falls 
gently to the south-east. The Naked Sand-hills are 146 feet in perpendicular height, 
above the level of high-water mark, and always appear very white. Momnl Kmght 
is in the shape of a pyramid, situate in a hollow, between two steep cliffs. MounU 
Luttrell is a remarkable hummock on the top of a large swelling in the land. OraMa 
mu is a knob at the t(m of a cliff, the height of which is 126 feet perpendicular, 
above high-water mark. The Vale of Mitery is also remarkable, as is Sm%th *9 Flag^ 
Staff, a large hill, with a regular ascent every way. From the offing, the south side of 
the island appears like a long ridge of sandy cliffs, lessening towards the west end, which 
is very low. 

In the year 1803, the legislature of Nova Scotia passed a liberal vote of money for the 
purpose of commencing an establishment on Sable Island, in order to prevent shipwreck, 
and to protect all persons, and property which might happen to be cast ashore. Com¬ 
missioners were consequently appointed for executing this important trust, and a super- 
intendant to reside on the island, empowered as a justice of peace, surveyor and searcher 
of impost and excise, and authorised by a warrant to take charge of the island, shores, 
and fisheries, and of all wrecks found there, in cases where persons are not saved com¬ 
petent to take the care of such property. Instructions were given to him, that persons 
saved with property are to have the full care, charge, and possession, of it, and be al¬ 
lowed to export it in any manner they may think proper. Every aid and assistance to 
be afforded, and a receipt given specifying the property saved, the md received, and 
referring the salvage or reward to be ascertained by the commissioners at Halifax; but 
neither fee or reward is to be taken, nor property disposed of, upon the island. There 
were, also, ordered four able men and proper boats, with materials completely fitted to 
erect a house and good store. Also cattle, sheep, goats,^ and poultry, with clothing, 
provisions, &c. A gun is placed on the bland, to answer such as may be heard from 
vessels at sea. Signal^ were to be hoisted on the island, and buildings have been erected, 
particularly on the west side. The greatest care has been taken to extend aid as much 
as possible, to prevent mbfortune, and to relieve it; to secui'e property from loss, and 
from extortion for saving it, by referring it, in all cases, to the commissioners in Halifax, 
from whose respectability we are assured that equity and charity will be united in direct¬ 
ing and deciding. The superintendant and boatmen are paid and subsisted, and all ne¬ 
cessaries furnished, by government, that no claims or demands may be made by them 
upon the unfortunate. But, as extraordinary risk, enterprize, and exertion, in so good 
a cause, deserve recompense, such cases are to be exactly stated to the commbsioners, 
who are to adjust the measure and mode of extra reward to be allowed and paid. 

The Establishment, formed in 1804, at present consists of a superintendent and about 
ten assistants, who constantly reside on the bland, and have in charge a competent 
supply of such articles as may be useful, with good boats, dec. They continually pe¬ 
rambulate the island, and attend the several signal-posts and flag-staffs, intended to 
direct vesseb, and the*huts to shelter the sufferers. There never were any inhabitants 
on the bland but those connected with the establishment. 

The island is regularly visited by a vessel from Halifeoc, to convey supplies, and brii^ 
away those who may have been thrown upon its shores. The supply of stores and pro¬ 
visions b abundant, so that 300 persons, at once upon the island, have been liberally 
astb t ed and supplied with necessaries.* 


* Cdonel Bouchette’s * British Dominions m North-America,* 1832, Ydl. H. p. 72. 

This 
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This establishment was founded by the Provincial Legislature, at the recommendation, 
of the Itfte Sir John Wentworth, then Lieut.-Govemor, and has since proved the means 
of saving many lives. In every year vessels have been lost. ^ The years and 1823 
were particularly marked; as, from L*Afrxcame, (French frigate,) the ships Hope and 
Marshal W^Umgton^ 429 persons were saved, who, after escaping the dangers of the 
surf, would otherwise have perished with hunger.* 

. There are three houses on the island; of which one is occupied by the superintehdant, 
nd stands on the north side, at eight miles (nautic) from the west end: the next is on 
the north side, at four miles from the western extremity, and 2J eastward from the west 
^ of the lake, and 4j miles W.N.W. from the super!ntendanPs: the other house, un¬ 
inhabited, is on the south side, at nine miles from the east end, dose to the eastern 
extremi^ of the lake, and 7J miles E.S.E. from the superintendant’s. These houses 
tie not in sight from the beach, but at 300 to 400 yards from it, and at the same dis¬ 
tance also from the margin of the lake. Those uninhabited contain provisions, tinder- 
boar, matches, &c. There are several fresh-water ponds, as shown on the particular 
d«rt, but wherever the surface is moist, fresh-water may be obtained by digging from 
one to three feet deep. 

The N.W. Bar now extends 13 miles to the N.W. from the west end of the island. 
The whole of it breaks in bad weather. The bank to the west and this bar appear to be 
still increasing. The tide on the bar sets North, slacks at half-flood, and turns to South 
before high-water: its rate is two knots. The soundings hereabout are particularly 
irregular to the N.W. and N.N.W. with very variable currents. 

The N.E. Bar extends 7 leagues E. by N., and is about two miles wide. This bar 
appears to be travelling north-eastward. In gales of wind the whole of it appears like 
one line of breakers, but in more moderate weather they do not extend beyond ,14 miles, 
and a vessel may cross at 16 miles in 7 fathoms. The flood-tide here sets at N.N.E. at 
tbe rate of 5 knots; the ebb 3 knots or less, and is scarcely felt with a spell of South 
and S.W. winds. 

Strong gales cause annual shiftings of the sand on both bars, which, in the course of 
years, must alter their form and extent. Mariners approaching^the isle are warned to 
keep the lead going, and never to approach the south side nearer than in 10 fathoms, 
aor tbe north side nearer than in 25 fathoms. 

On the south side, the Current; in shoal water, with prevailing South and S.W.' 
winds, sets rapidly eastward, until it reaches the end of the N.E. bar; it then unites 
and blends with the St. Lawrence’ Stream, which passes the bar in a S. S.W. direction, 
sad runs strongest in April, May, and June. Mr. Darby says, I have sufficient reason 
for believing that the Gulf-Stream on the parallel of 42° 30', running B.N.E. occasions 
tile St. Lawrence’ Stream, then running S. S. W., to glide to westward. The strength 
rf this stream has never been noticed, and three-fourths of the vessels lost have ima¬ 
gined themselves to the eastward of the island, when, in fact, they were in the longitude 
o( it On the north side of the island, the currents are variable, but mostly eastward. 

The Soundings decline regularly on the south side of the island only; on approach¬ 
ing it from any other bearing whatever, comparatively deep water will be found, as 10 
fathoms or more, close to danger. In foggy weather, vessels should not approach the 
north side or point of either bar nearer than in 25 fathoms. Two belts encircle the isle; 
the outer> at a mile from shore, has 9^ fathoms on it. These belts are increased by 
gales, and high winds, which, raking the island, drift the sand from them to the bars. 


• The Hope and Marshal Wellington, above mentioned, were lost in June, 1823. Of these losses 
a rather indistinct account was given in the London newspapers of and* about the 23d of July. Ac¬ 
cording to this account, the vessels were totally lost, and bedded in the sand, but the greater part 
of the people was saved. Previous to the catastrophe, southerly and scant winds only prevailed, and 
these were succeeded by a thick fog; so that the shore could not be seen at the distance of half a 
cable’s length. 

•The Hope was lost on the 4th of June, at 5 a.m,, on the eastern side of the island, and a strong 
current from S.E., during an interval of scant or calm, had carried her north-westward: for, by 
observation on the 3d, she was id lat. 43* 30', 30 miles to the southward, and 90 to the eastward, of 
the island. Two days after the Marshal Wellington’s boats came in with the crew: she also got 
upon the N.E. bar and filled. , 

The 
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The island being composed of loose light saOd, high gales fteqnently alter its outline 
and appearance. 

Should a vessel happen to be asbofe in a fog, situation unknown, lower a boat when, 
prudent, and observe the following notice. If breakers extend N.W. and S.E., you 
are on the N.W. bar: if they extend W.S.W. and B.N.E., you are on the N.E. bar : 
if they extend a-head North, and then lie East and West, you are on the South mde : 
if South, and then lie East and West, you are on the North side. 

The prevailing winds about the island are from E^t to South and from South to 
West. With these the north or leeward side is comparatively snuioth, and, therefore, 
should be sought. There is a swashway on each bar* shown on the chart, aud lives may 
be saved by passing through and thus getting to leeward. There is no risk in moderate 
weather, but if the surf should appear too dangerous, land as you can, or try to weather 
the bar altogether. Having once got to the northward of the bar, haid up S.E. or 
W. S.W., as the case may Iw, for the land, and take the boat ashore as neat the house 
as may be convenient. The semi-circular form of the north side is favourable for boats, 
as under the windward curve a lee is afforded from East and West winds; but, with a 
fresh north wind, this form is against a boat getting off the land.: therefore, if ashore, 
on the North side, push the boat right before the sea for the land rather than risk get¬ 
ting to leeward by crossing either bar. 

If ashore on the south edge of either bar, with the wind North, land on the south 
side. 

If ashore on the N.E. bar in tolerable weather, with the wind about West, you may 
land at the east end without crossing the bar; and, vice verta, if on the N.W. bar, and, 
owing to the inner belt, the time of high-water is the best for landing. 

After landing, if owing to a fog you cannot judge of your situation, so as to shape 
your course to one of the houses, seek the lake and then proceed, 
j The preceding description, excepting a little alteration, is from the obseiTations of 
Mr,* Joseph Darby, master of the schooner Two Brothers, and ten years in the service 
of the island. (Halifax, 8th April, 1824.) Mr. Darby has also given a list of ships 
and vessels, wrecked upon the coast and bars, thirty-four in number, between 1802 and 
1824; the greater part upon the southern shores. 

The NOVA-SCOTXA 8ANK3 extend nearly 70 leagues, in a westerly 
directiCn. From the Isle of Sable, they are from 20 to 25 leagues wide, and their inner 
edges are from 14 to 18 leagues off shore. They are intersected by narrow winding 
channels, (the bottom of which is mud,) running N.W: and S.E. Between these banks 
and the shore are several small inner banks, with deep water and muddy bottom. The 
Water deepens regularly from the Isle of Sable, to the distance of 22 leagues, in 50: fa¬ 
thoms,, fine gravel; thence proceeding westward, the gravel becomes coarser: continue 
ing westward to the western extremity of the banks, the soundings are rocky, and shoalen 
to 18 and 15 fathoms of water: Cable Sable bearing N. by W. distant 15 leagues. 

The south-west extremity of Banquereau^ or Bank Quero, lies 17 leagues E.N.E. J E. 
from the east end of the Isle of Sable. This bank extends £. by N. 35 leagues, and is 
i^ar 8 leagues in width; its shoalest part is about 5 leagues from its eastern extremity, 
in 16 and 18 fathoms of water, slimy sand and clams: whence it deepens regularly every 
way to ^ and 70 fathoms, towards the edges of the bank. 

This batik is steep-to ; and, from its soundings on the north aide, you fall immediately 
ifitoQO or 100 fathoms of water, black mud; and, on the south side, into 120 fathoms. 

It may be observed,-generally,, that the aoundtnga all along the Nova Scotian Coast, 
between Cape Canso to the E.N.E. and Cape Sable to the W.S.W., are very irregular; 
from 25 to 40 and 50 fathoms. In foggy weather, do not stand nearer in-shore than 
35 fathoms, lest you fall upon some of the ledges. By no means make too'bold with 
the shore in such weather, unless you are sure of the part of the coast you are on; for 

S ou may, otherwise, when bound for Halifax, fall unexpectedly into Margaret’s or Ma- 
one Bay, and thus be caught with a S.E. wind. 

At the entrance of the harbours and rivers on the coast, salmon is taken from April 
until August; and, from one to two or three leagues out to sea, cod, halibut, polluck, 
haddock, rays, and maokarel. Herrings are taken in the bays and harbours, in the 
months of June and July, and tom-cod all the vear round. 


The 
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The weather on the coast is frequently foffgy in the spring and some part of the sum¬ 
mer ; in particular at the distance of 4 or 5 leagues from the shores. On approaching 
nearer, the weather is found more clear; and, with the wind from the land, it is per¬ 
fectly clear and pleasant. 


II.—HALIFAX HARBOUR, and tlie coast thence, westward, 

to Cape Sable. 

DESCRIPTION OP the coast, &c. —^The land about the Harbour of Halifax, and a 
little to th^ southward of it, is, in appearance, rugged and rochy, and has on it, in seperal 
places, scrubby withered wood. Although it seems bold, yet it is not high, being to be 
Seen, from the quarter-deok of a 74-gun ship, at the distance of no more than 7 leagues; 
excepting, however, the high lands of Le Have and ^^spctogon, westward of Halifax, 
which are to be seen 8 leagues off. The first, which is 12 leagues W.S.W. from Cape 
Sambro’, appears over Cape Le Have, and like little round hills of unequal height. 
Aspotogon, when bearing N.W. by N., appears directly over Margaret’s Bay, 5j leagues 
westward from Cape Sambro’: it is rather a long high land, nearly level at the top, and 
rising above the land near it. When bearing North, distant between 5 and 6 leagues, 
Sambro’ lighthouse will bear E.N.E. distant 7 leagues. 

The lighthouse on Sambro’ Island is remarkable, it being a high tower on that island, 
which is small and rocky, lying at miles to the S.W. from Chebucto Head, on the 
S.W. side of the entrance into Halifax Harbour.* Chebucto Head has a remarkably 
rocky and barren appearance. 

There are two other lighthouses on the coast westward of that of Sambro*; the first is 
on Coffin’s Island, |it the entrance of Liverpool Bay; the second is on Cape Roseway, 
at the entrance of Shelburne Harbour. Of these, one* may be distinguished from the 
other by noticing that the lantern of Sambro’ lighthouse, exhibiting a jired light, is ele¬ 
vated 210 feet above the level of the sea; while the light on Coffin’s Island is only QO 
feet; the latter is revolving, and appears full at intervals of two minutes: the light¬ 
house on Cape Roseway exhibits two lights, there being a small light at about one-third 
from the top of the building. Cape Roseway is about 30 leagues to the W. S.W. from 
the Hghthouse of Sambro’. 

^ The island and Ughthouse, near the harbour of Halifax, lie in latitude 44^ 30'N., 
and longitude 63^ 31' W. of Greenwich. 

HAXXFAZ BARBOUR.—The harbour of Halifax is one of the finest in 
British America. A thousand vessels may ride in it in safety. It is eiuy of approach, 
and acceasible at all seasons. Its direction is nearly North and South, and its length 
twelve miles. Its upper part, called Bedvobd Basin, formed as shown in the chart, is 
a beautiful sheet of water, containing about eight square miles of good anchorage. 

On the eastern aide of the entrance is the cultivated island now called Mac Nab's, 
finmerly Comwailw Island, a name which, in propriety, it ought to have retained. 
Above this, and nearly in the centre of the harbour, is a conicid islet, called George 
Itkmd. The latter, which has a tower on it, is fortified, and protects th^ city of Halifax. 

On a spit of gravel, called Maugher*8 Beach, extending towards Point Sartdwich froiri 
Mac Nab’s Island, there is now a lighthouse, intended for the express purpose of leading 
vessels up the harbour, clear of the shoals hereafter described. This useful light ap** 
pears of a red colour, and is 58 feet high above the level of the sea. Originally it was 
obscured on the eastern side, but lately has been inade visible from every point of thp 
compass. 

Northward of Maugher’s Beach, in the cove now called Mac Nab’s Cove, is good an¬ 
chorage in from 9 to 4 fathoms, mud. The best spot is in 7 fathoms, with the beach 
and Point Sandwich in a line, and the tower on George Island touching the N.W. part 
of Mac Nab’s Island. 


• The appearance of it is given on the Chart of Nova-Scotia. 
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HARBOUR OF HALIFAX. 


The promontory, called Chbbucto Head, bounds the entrance 5f the harbour otr -Che 
west. At miles above this head, on the western side, is a singular indent, called 
Herring Cove, occupied by about forty Irish families, who subsist by fishing and pi> 
loting. Small vessels here lie perfectly sheltered in shoal water. The coast between 
this and Chebucto Head is wholely of rock.* 

HALIFAX, the third town of British America, is situated at the distance of eight 
miles above Chebucto Head, on the western side of the harbour, and upon the declivity 
of a hill (Citadel HiU) which lises to 240 feet above the level of the sea, and has on its 
summit three flag-staffs, serving as an excellent mark for the harbour. In its recently 
improved state, Halifax has not less than 14,500 inhabitants. It is a free warehousing 
port, and contains two episcopal churches, two presbyterian and two baptist meeting 
houses, with three chapels, one Roman catholic, one methodist, and one Sandemanian. 
Its other public structures are the government-house and the provincial bw 4d 4n g ; the 
latter a fine structure. 

The naval yard is above the town: the commissioner’s house and other buildings are 
its ornaments. As a government establishment, it. is, of course, in excellent order. 
To the northward of it is the naval hospital, with its requisite appendages. On the hill, 
above the hospital, is a square stone-building, the residence of the naval commander-in¬ 
chief. The Citadel Hill, over the town, commands a prospect of the harbour and suiv 
rounding country. 

The village of Dartmouth, opposite to Halifax, is thinly settled; but the lands be¬ 
hind it are in a very improving state, and there are some fine farms belonging to the 
descendants of the original German settlers. . 

The Lighthouse of Sambro’, already noticed, has seven lamps, and exhibits a fixed 
light. Its lantern is elevated 210 feet above the level of the sea. A small party of 
artillery are stationed here, to attend to signals, with two twenty-four pounders, as 
alarm-guns: by the attention of these men several shipwrecks, it is said, have alrea^ 
been prevented.f 

Wi(hin and about two miles from the lighthouse there are several dangers, generaliy 
known under the name of the Eastern and Western Ledges. Of these the western¬ 
most is the Bull, a rock above water, which lies about three-quarters of a mile S.£L 
by E. from Pendant Point, with the lighthouse bearing E. 7^ S., 2| miles. 

To the south-eastward of the Bull, at.the distance of a mile, lies the ledge called the 
Horses, witli the lighthouse bearing E. by N. one mile and three-quarters distant. 

The S.W. rock or ledge lies with the lighthouse N.E. Ij mile. 

The Henercy Roca, with 8 feet over it, lies with the lighthouse N.N.W.} W. $ miles. 
To the E.N.E., at a mile from this, is another, the Lockwood, of 12 feet. Both are, of 
course, exceedingly dangerous to those approaching within a short distance. 

The Sisters, or Black Rocks, commonly called the Eastern Ledge, lie to the E.S.E. 
three-quarters of a mile from the lighthouse. Chebucto Head N.N.E. will clear them 
to the eastward. 

Besides the rocks above described, the Bell, a rock of 18 feet, lies at a quarter of a 
mile from shore, with the extremity of Chebucto Head N. by E. | E. [iVbrfA,] three- 
quarters of a mile. 

Within the line of Chebucto Head, on the S.W., and Devil’s Island, on the N.E., 
are several rocks and ledges, but the situation of each is marked by a buoy, 4s shewn 
on the X' halts. Of these the first is Rock Head, which lies with Chebucto Head S.W. 
2^ miles, and Devil’s Island N.E. ^ E. 2^ miles. 

The second is the Thrum Cap, a reef which extends from the south end of Mac Nab’s 
Island, and which occasioned the melancholy loss of the Tribune frigate, with 250 brave 
m^n, on proceeding for the harbour from the eastward. The thwart-mark to clear it 


* Sept 7, 1831, arrived at Halifax. On this coast I have observed much devr fall. The wind 
generally hauls round to the southward about noon.”— Edw. DunsterviUe* 
t See the particular chart of the Harbour and Environs of Halifiix. 
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is, the easternmost land in sight from the deck, a 8hip*s length cle«r to the south¬ 
ward of Deril’s Island, and bearing about E.N.E, or E. by N., when steering West or 
W* by S., according to the distance of the ship from the island. 

The Lichfield Rock, which lies towards the western side, has only 16 feet orer 
it at low water. The marks for it are, George’s Island just open to the eastward 
of Point Sandwich, and the pamge between the Devil’s Island and main open, bearing 
E. by N. 

Above the Lichfield Rock, on the same side, at a mile above it, is the rock called 
Aforf* Rock. It lies with Point Sandwich bearing North, half a mile, and nearly in a 
line with it and the west side of George Island. 

A reef, called the Horse-Shoe, ' extends from Maugher’s Beach, on the west side of 
Mac Nab’s Island. It is dangerous and must be carefully avoided. 

Half-way between Maugher’s Beach and George Island, on the opposite side, is a 
shoal, extending to the S.E. frotn Point Pleasant, nearly one-third of the channel over, 
but having a buoy on its extremity. The thwart-mark for the buoy is a little islet, (on 
the west shore, at the entrance of the N.W. arm,) with a remarkable stone upon the 
hill, appearing like a coach-box, and bearing W.S.W. 

Between Maugher’s Beach and Point Pleasant shoal is a middle ground of 4) and 5 
fistboms, distinguished by a buoy. This middle ground extends North and &uth a 
cable’s length, and is about 30 fathoms broad: as you fall off to the eastward of it, there 
may be found from 7 to 13 fathoms, muddy bottom. On the west side are from 10 to 
14 fathoms, coarse and rocky bottom. 

Reid*9 Rock, having 12 feet over it, lies in-shore, about half-way between Point Plea¬ 
sant and the south part of Halifax. The thwart-mark for it is, a farm-house in the wood 
over a black rock on the shore, bearing W. by S. Opposite to Reid’s Rock is a buoy 
on the spit extending from the N.W. end of Mac Nab’s Island. 

DIRECTIONS POR ths HARBOUR.—On approaching the Harbour of Halifax from 
the westward, advance to the eastward so as to pass the lighthouse at the distance of a 
league; taking care not to approach too near to the Henercy or Lockwood Rocks, al¬ 
ready described. When the lighthouse bears N. N.W. f W. you will be in a line with 
the Henercy Rock, and with it N.W. f W. in a line with the Lockwood.—With the 
lighthouse W.N.W. you will be dear to the northward of both, and may proceed ,N. by 
£. 4 miles, which bring you off Chebucto Head. Here you will bring the leading mark 
on, which is the flag-st^s on Citadel Hill open of Point Sandwich, and bearing N. by W.; 
and, by keeping them thus open, you will pass clear of the Lichfield and Mars’ Rocks 
on the west, as. well as of the Rock Head and Thrum Cap on the east. When nearly up 
to Sandwich Point, which is bold-to, keep Chebucto Head well in sight, without that 
point; and this direction, kept on, wUi lead in the fair-way up to George Island, leaving 
Point Pleasant Shoals on the left, and the Horse-Shoe, or Shoal of Mac Nab’s Island, on 
the right. 

Ob, when abreast of Chebucto Head, or whenSambro’ Light bears W.S.W., the Light 
on Maugher’s Beach should never be brought to the westward of North. Keeping the 
li^t from North to N. by E. will lead clear of the Thrum Cap Shoal, from the buoy on 
which the lighthouse bears N. | W. 

In order to obtain the advantage of this light, vessels advancing from the eastward 
must keep Sambro’ Light open to the southward of Chebucto Head, and until the light 
opens OQ Maugher’s Beach, which will then bear N. J W. They will then be to the 
westward of Thrum Cap Shoals, and may shape a course up the harbour, always keeping 
the light on the beach open, and on the stai’board bow. 

Those advancing from the westward will see the light on Maugher’s Beach when they 
are as far to the eastward as Chebucto Head, by keeping it open well on the starboard 
bow; it will then lead them up to the beach. 

George Island may be passed on either side, and you may choose your anchorage at 
pleasure, in h-om 13 to 6 fathoms, muddy bottom. From George Island to the head of 
Bedford Basin there is no obstruction to shipping. 

Ships of war usually anchor off the Naval Yard, which may be distinguished at a dis¬ 
tance by the masting sheers. Merchant-vesseb Recharge and take in their cargoes at 
the town-wharfs. 


Small 
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SoiaII vessels^ from tlie eastward^ occanionally proceed to BalifiMtby 

Mac N^d^’s Jaland. On the sboalest part of the bar of eaiidy wMoh obstructs this 
passage, there is, however, but 8 feet at low water. Above the bar the depth, increases 
to 5 and 10 fathoms, bottom of mud. 

Oh EnvbSino the Harboub from the Bastward, especially with an easterly wind, 
particular caution must be taken to avoid the Thrum Cap and Rock-Head. In proceed¬ 
ing this way, steer West, W.N.W., or N.W., according to the wind and your distance 
from the shoals, until George Island, up the Harbour, is open a sail’s breadth to the 
westward of Mac Nab’s Island j t^en haul up for Sandwich Point and York Redoubt, 
until you see the steeple of St. Paul’s Church, in Halifax, a ship’s length open to 
the eastward of Judge Brenton’s house, a remarkable one, fronting the south. This 
mark, kept on, will lead clear of Point Pleasant Shoal, and in a fair-way between 
Maugher’s Beach and Sandwich Point: whence you may steer directly for George 
Island, and pass in on the ea^t side, if the wind will permit. 

In turning to windward, give the upper or inner part of Maugher’s Beach a berth of 
one cable’s length, in order to avoid the Horse-Shoe Spit, that runs from the north part 
of the beach to the distance of one cable and a half’s length. You may stand to the 
Sandwich Point side to within two ships’ length, that being bold-to; but stand no 
farther over to the westward, to avoid Point Pleasant Shoals, than keeping St. Paul’s 
church open to the eastward of Judge Brenton’s house, on the south shore, as above- 
mentioned. 

When arrived thus far, put in stays; and, standing to the eastward, keep Little 
Thrum Cap Island, (now CarroVsJ a red bluff, open of Mac Nab’s Island: having this 
mark on, put in stays agmn, and you will thus go clear of the N.W. spit of Mac Nab’s 
Island. 

COAST WESTWARD op HALIFAX.—^The little harbour, or cove, called Catch 
Harbour, which lies to the westward of Chebucto Head, has a bar across the entrance, 
having Q feet over it at low water, \nth breakers when the wind blows on the shore. 
Withm it are 3 and 3^ fathoms. In 1817, twenty families were settled here, itad sup¬ 
ported, principally, by supplying the market of H^fax with fish. 


GENERAL REMARKS on the COAST WESTWARD. 

From Halifax, westward, to Margaret’s Bay, the country appears, from the offing, 
very rocky and broken^ the shore is steep-to, arid boundi^ with white rocky cliffs. 
The high lands of Aspotogon, on the eastern side of Mahone Bay, are most remarkable; 
the summit is very conspicuous; it is 438 feet high, and may be seen at the distance of 
7 or 8 leagues. Proceeding westward, from Mahone Bay, the rocks which surround the 
shore are black, with some banks of red earth. Ce^e le Have is an abrupt cliff, 107 fret 
high, above the sea: it is bald on the top, with a red bank under it, facing the south- 
westward. Between this cape and Port Medway, there are some hummocks vrithin 
land, about which the country appears low and leval from the sea; and, on the shore, 
white rocks and stony beaches, ufth several low bald points: hence, to Shelburne Har¬ 
bour, the land is woody. About the entrance of Port Latour, and wtHrin land, are 
several barren spots, which, from the offing, are easily discerned; thence, to Cape 
Sable, the land appears frvel and low, and on the shore are some cliffs of exceedingly 
white sand, particiilarly in the entrance of Poit Latour, and on Cape Sable, where they 
are very conspicuous from sea. 


Bea^ngs and Distances of Peaces, belmeen Halifax and Cape 

Sable, 8fc , 

From Srimbro’ Lighthouse to Magnetic. 

Chebucto Head. N.E. 

Three Fathoms Harbour. E.N.E. 

Jedcte Head..... E.N.E J E 

Jedcre Outer Ledge* • .. East. 

Cape le Have.. W. } S. 

From 


Milee. True. 

— 3| .. N.N.E. JE. 

— 15 •• N.E. iB. 

— 23 • • N.B. by B. 

— 26 J . • E.N.5. J E. 

— 36 .. S.W. by W. % W. 
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True, 

LiverpoolLighthmsisto 
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S.W. J VV. 

Liverpool Lighthouse to 
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. N. 60 ° B. 
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8.W. — 
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S.S.W. iW. 

Liverpool Fort Point.N.W.by W. JW.— 

.34 • • 

W. byN. 

Isle Hope... 

S.W. J S. — 

14 •• 

S.S.W. J W. 
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Berry Point... 
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N.N.E. 

Rugged Island.. 
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•• 
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the Blonde Rock. 
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W. by S. 

the South Reef of Seal Island •. • • • 

W. by N. — 

lO'i .. 

W.i S. 

the North end of Seal Island. 

W.N.W. —. 

17 . 

W. 3 N. 


DESCRIPTION AND DIRECTIONS. 

SAMBRCy HARBOUR.—^The Harbour of Sambro’, which has thirty families on its 
borders, lies at one mile and three-quarters to the N.N.W. of the Lighthouse Island. 
Oflf its entrance is the Bull Rock, already noticed, and there are two other rocks be¬ 
tween the latter and Sambro’ Island. The best channel into it is, therefore, between 
Pendanjt Point and the Bull Rock; but vessels from the eastward may run up between 
Sambro’ Island and the Inner Rock. Within the entrance is an islet, called the Isle of 
Man,, which is to be left, when sailing inward, on the left or larboard hand. The 
^borage ia above this islet, in 3 fathoms, muddy bottom. This is a place of safety 
and much resoited to by, coasters in bad weather. 

PENDANT HARBOUR, (Port JMeck of Vet BarreiJ the next to the westward of 
Sambro’, has good anchoring groundL The islands on the west side of it are bold-to, 
and "the ground is likewise good. The depths are from 10 to 5 fathoms. 

TENANT’S BAY, (or Btistol Bojf,) between Pendant Harbour and Tenant’s Basin,* 
presents to the eye of a stianger ^e rudest features of nature. It is obstructed by 
several rocks and islets, but, once gained, it is extensive and safe; and, in bad weather, 
(the only time vessels of consequence should enter it,) the dangers show themselves. 
The tide flows here, on the full and change days, at Vll^ h. and rises about 8 feet. 

PROSPECT HARBOUR.—This harbour is about three miles westward of Tenant’s 
Bay, and is separated therefrom by a large cluster of islets and broken land, the outer 
extremity of which is named Cape Proepect or Jfars’ Head. On advancing, the ap¬ 
pearance is rugged; but the harbour is extensive and safe; and, in rough weather, the 
dangers in the vicinity show themselves. The inhabitants, about twelve families, are 
settkd on the left, or western side, and subsist by the fishery. Two small islands, on 
that side, form a little cove, and on these are the stages. The entrance is between an 
islet, called Hobson'e Nose, on the S.E., and a rock, named Dorman Rock, on the N.W. 
There is a breaker, with 3 fathoms over it, at the distance of two cables’ length to the 
east of the latter. Within the harbour there is a good anchorage for the largest ships; 
and, for smaller vessels, in 4 fathoms, where the bottom is of stiff blue clay. 


* Shuldham Harbour of Des Barres. 
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ARAA HAMIOUR, (Lekh Harbamr of Det BmrmJ k the next wesMrard of Fktit- 
pott Hocbour; it is the N.B. arm of an inlet, of which the N. W. arm is BUnd Bay, m 
both of which excellent anchorage may be found. In the common entrance without 
lioSs ^thout the Hog, a sunken rock, having only 6 feet of water over it. This rock 
bears S.E. i E. nearly a mile and a half from Taylor’s Island. (Inchkeith.J In rough 
weather, with the wind on-shore, the sea breaks over it; and, in fair weather, it may 
be perceived by the rippling of the tide. There is a good channel on either side. That 
on the west side is most difficult, there being a ledge extending half a mile towards it, 
from the eastern extremity of Taylor’s Island. 

DOVER PORT lies on the western side of the entrance to Blind Bay. It is formed 
by Taylor’s Island, and several other islands. The best pass^e in is to the eastward of 
these, giving them a moderate berth. The anchorage is within the body of Taylor’s 
Island, in 10, Q* or 7, fathoms; bottom of mud. In sailing in, give a berth to the reef, 
which extends S.E. half a mile from Taylor’s Island. 

Between the Harbour of Halifax and this place, the coasts are craggy, broken, and 
barren: the shore iron-bound and steep, and a tree is scarcely to be seen. Fish, how¬ 
ever, are abundant, and the harbours are most conveniently situated for the fishery. 

HI AHCIAIMBT’S BAY. —This bay is a beautiful sheet of water, about 95 miles 
in circumference, in lefigth nine, and two miles wide at the entrance. On every side 
are harbours capable of receiving ships of the line, even agsunst the sides of the shores. 
To the west of the entrance stands the High Land of Aspotogon, already noticed, the 
summit of which, bearing N.W., leads directly to the mouth of the Bay. The shores 
at the entrance are high white rocks, and steep-to. On the western side is a narrow 
islet, called Southwest or Holdemess Isle, the south point of which, according to 
M. des Barres, lies in ladtude 44° 34' 25", and longitude 63° 55' 30". This klet ira 
body of rock, about 50 feet in height, and bold-to on all sides.* 

On the Eastern side of the Entrance, 300 yards from East Point, is a rock uncovered 
at low water: and there is, at a mile and a half south from Southwest Island, a ledge 
called the Horse-shoe, almost covered and surrounded with breakers, and which bears 
from the south point of Taylor’s Island W. by N., 4} miles: the depths around it* are 
6 and 8 fathoms. 

On the Eastern side of the Bay, at 2} miles to the northward of East or May Point, 
is an irregular projection called Peggy*s Point. At a mile beyond this is an isle naiflaed 
Shut-in Island, which is 208 feet high, covered with wood, and bold-to; but there are 
two ledges between it and the inner part of Peggy’s Point, over which the depths are 
8 and 9 feet. In a southerly gale the water is smooth on the lee side of the island, and 
the bottom good. At a mile and a half N.E. ( N. from Shut-in Island is a smaller 
isle, named Luke's, forming a complete break to the sea, and used as a sheep-fold. 
There is good anchorage on the N.E. side of it, smooth in all seasons ; and this is, 
therefore, a useful place of shelter. 

Within two miles northward of Luke’s Isle is a cluster of Islets, the StrelUz Isles of 
Des Barres,f but the principal of which are now called Jollimore's Isles. A reef ex¬ 
tends north-eastward from the latter, and the land within forms the harbour called 
Hertford Basin, wherein the depths are from 7 to 10 fathoms, and the anchorage is 
safe under the lee of Jollimore’s Isles. 

Head Harboub, (or Delaware River,) in the N.E. comer of the Bay, is an anchor¬ 
age of the first class, and so perfect a place of safety, tfiat a fleet may be moored in 
it, side by side, and be unaffected even by a* hurricane. The lands are high and broken. 
Ten families were settled in the neighbourhood in 1817. The islands, at the entrance, 
are used as sheep-folds. 

Hitbbert’s Cove, (Fitzroy River,) in the N.W. comer of the bay, may be entered 
< 


• At nearly half a mile E. by N. from the body of the isle, there is, however, a single rock, 
having 4 fathoms over it, on which the sea breaks in rough weather: but it can hardly be deemed 
a danger. 

t It has often been lamented that the bulk and price of the showy work of M. des Barres never 
su^red it to come into general use; and, consequently, the names which he assigned to diffident 
points and places have remained generally unknown. 

by 
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by n s^hangeri by keefnag tke western shore on board r a ship dismasted er ;lQ^^dili^ 
tress may here find perfect shelter. If without anchors, she may safely run agiKAiud^ ' 
and will be assisted by the settlers. 

At the entrance of the cove, towards the eastern side, is a ridge of rocks caHed 
Habbert*s Ledge (Black Ledge) ; this is about 100 fathoms in extent, and covered at 
high water. It may be passed on either side, keeping the land on board, the shores 
being bold. 

Between Hubbert's Cove and Head Harbour are several indents, with projecting 
rugged points. From these places small vessels take building-sand and lime-stone, the 
latter being of a Superior quality. Salmon abound here; and, in the lakes above, are 
vast quantities of fine trout. 

LtONG Cove, (Egremont Cove,) 2 miles to the southward of Hubbert’i Cove, on the 
western side of the bay, is a good anchorage with a westerly wind. An excellent 
stream, on which is a saw-mill, falls into this place. Hence, southward, the coast is 
bold and rtigged; but there is no danger, excepting one small rock of six feet of water, 
close m-shore. 

At a mile to the northward of Southwest Isle, in the entrance of the Bay, is the little 
harbour called N. W. Harbour, sheltered by an islet (Horse hie,) and within which 
tolerable anchorage for small craft: both the channels into it are good. Several 
families are settled here. Above this harbour the west shore is rugged and bold. 

About 5 miles S. ^ W. from the point of land which separates Margaret’s and Mahone 
Bays,* lies Green Island. It is small, and lies 7 leagues W.N.W. J W. from abreast 
of Sambro’ lighthouse, in latitude 44° 27' 35", and longitude 63° 58' 30". 

JIEAJSONS BAT is divided from Margaret’s Bay by the peninsula, on which stand 
the high lands of Aspotogon, whose appearance, in three regular swellings, is very 
remarkable at a great distance in the offing. This bay is nearly 4 leagues in extent, 
firom N.E. to S.W., and contains numerous islands and rocks, the largest of. which. 
Great and Little Tancook, are on the eastern side. 

Without the entrance, is Green Island, above mentioned, another small isle, called 
Duck Isle, on the opposite side, and a larger, more to the west, named Cross Island* 
Between the two latter is a channel, one mile in breadth. 

The Outer Ledge, which always breaks, lies at one mile and two-thirds N.E. i N. 
from the east end of Duck Island, and W. i N. 3 miles from the west point of Green 
Island. Another danger, the Bull Rock, lies at a mile to the southward of Great 
Tancook, and bears from Green Island N.W. ) W. 4^ miles; from the east end of 
Duck Island N. f E. 4 miles : this rock is visible at one-third ebb, and from it the S.W. 
end of Flat Island bears E. by N., 1200 fathoms distant, and the west point of 
Tancook Island N. by W. a mile and three-quarters distant. 

Farther up, N.W. by W., 400 fathoms distant, from the west point of Tancook Island, 
fiea Rocky Skoal; within which and Tancook Island is deep water. The Coachman is 
a btind Mge, a mile and a quarter north of Great Tancook, and visible at low water 
only. 

At the head of Mahone Bay is the town of Chester, which was settled in 1^'60, 
and is surrounded by a country of fine appearance, and abounding in wood. On ap¬ 
proaching the bay from the eastwai’d, the first land seen will be Green Island, which is 
round, bold, and moderately high. Hence, to Iron-bound and Flat Islands, the dis¬ 
tance is about 3 miles; passing these, which are bold-to, you proceed to and between 
the Tancook Islands, which are inhabited: the passage is good, and there is anchorage 
under the isles, in from 12 to 7 fathoms. 

On proceeding towards Chester, the only danger is the ledge called the Coachman, 
above mentioned. You will just clear the eastern side of this ledge by keeping the east 
ends of Great Tancook and Flat Island in one; and the western side by keeping the west 
end of Iron-bound Island open with the west point of Little Tancook. The islands 
off the town render the harbour smooth and secure, the depth in which is from 5 to 2 
fathoms. 


' * Charlotte and King’s Bays, in M, des Banes’ Charts. 
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Chester church open, on the west of Gi^at Taneohk, leads clear to the westward of 
the Bidl Rook, and down to Duck Island. 

In Margaret’s and Mahone Bays it is high water on the full and change at VIII h., 
and the vertical rise is from 7 to 8 feet. 

MAZiAOUASB or LUNENBURG HARBOUR.— This is a place of considerable 
trade, and its population, in 1817, amounted to 4,200 persons. Vessels are constantly 
plying between Lunenberg and Halifax, carrying to the latter chord-wood, lumber, hay, 
cattle, stock, and all kinds of vegetables. Tiie harbour is easy of access, with anchorage 
to its head. 

To sail in, you may pass on either side of Cross Island,* but the channel on the west 
side of the island is the best. In sailing through the northern channel, be careful to 
avoid the .shoals which extend from the north side of the island, and from Colesworth 
Point on the opposite side. In sailing in, through the channel to the westward of the 
island, steer in a midway between it and Point Rote; and, before you approach the 
next point, which is OvenP Point, give it a berth of two or three cables’ length; for, 
around Ovens’ Point is a shoal, to which you must not approach nearer than in 7 fathoms. 
From Ovens’ Point, N.E. three-quarters of a mile distaht, lies the Sculpin or Cat 
Rock, dry at low water. Your leading-mark, between Ovens’ Point and the Cat Rock 
is, a waggon-road-way (above the town of Lunenburg) open to the westward of Battery 
Point, which mark will keep you clear of a rock of 4 fathoms at low water. The best 
anchoring ground is on the west shore, opposite the middle farm-house, in 7 fathoms, 
muddy bottom. Your course in, is from N.N.W. to N.W. by N. In this bay, with 
good ground-tackling, you may ride out a S.E. gale very safely. The harbour, which is 
to the northward of the Long Rock and Battery Point, is fit only for small ships of war 
and merchant-vessels. Along the wharfs are 12 and 13 feet of water; and, at a short 
distance, from 20 to 24 feet, soft mud. 

The latitude of Cross Island, according to the observations made by Mr. Backhouse, 
is 44° 20'. M. des Barres gives it as 44° 23' 25", in longitude 64^ 3' 10". This island 
is in a ^tate of cultivation, and on the N.E. is a small nook, in which coasters may lie 
securely. The west and south sides of the island are bold; and, at two miles from the 
south side, is an excellent fishing-bank, having over it from 14 to 17 fathoms. 

From Green Island the east end of Cro.ss Island bears W. S.W. distant 6 miles.' From 
the east end of Cross Island that of Iron-bound Island lies S.W. by W* i W;, miles: 
and from the latter Cape le Have bears S.W. by W. ) W., 4{ miles. 

CAPS XA KAVXK described on page 20, stands at the distance of 12 leaguesf 
W. } S. from Sambro’ Lighthouse. At one mile S.E. f S. from this Cape lies the Bhek 
Rock, 10 feet high, imd 100 long, with deep water around it, 10 to 14 fathoms: and, at 
2| miles W.S.W. ) W. from the Cape, is an elevated rocky islet, called Indian Isk, 
which lies at a mile from shore, off the S.E. point of Palmerston Bay, or Broad Cove: 
this point is 2i miles westward of Cape le Have. 

Palmerston BayJ is two miles in breadth. At the head of it, to the N.W., is Petit 
River, a settlement formed by the French, and the farms of which are in fine condition. 
From Cape le Have, westward, to Medway Head, an extent of 11 miles, nearly W.S.W. 
the land is, altogether,^ broken and craggy. 

, PORT MEDWAY, or Mbtway. —^Medway Head, {Admiralty Head of Des Barres,) at 
the entrance of this port, is laid down in latitude 44° 10' 30", and longitude 64° 29^ 
The entrance may be known by a hill on the head, and a long range of low rugged 
islands extending true South, forming its eastern side: it is seven-eighths of a mile 
broad, and has a depth of 10 to 4 fathoms. This port is now considerable, both in its 
navigable capacity and its consequence as a fishery: in 1817 it contained fifty families, 
or 276 persons. Five saw-mills, on the river above, are constantly employed. 


* Cross Island is the Prince of Wales’s Island in M. des Barres’ Charts, 
f Not eighteen leagues, as stated by Mr. Lockwood. 

t Mr. Lockwood says, What Des Barres calls Palmerston Bay.*' In all instances of places 
not pre,viously named^ we see no good reason why a name, once imparted, and not an improper 
one, should not be established. We have, therefore, retained several names imparted by M. De; 
Barres, which do not appear in some late charts. 

Th 
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The la&d to the eastward of the harbour is retaarkably broken and hilly. The 
iff at Ledge, or outer breaker, on the starboard side, without the entrance, lies S.E. i 
about a mile and a half from Medway Head. The Stone Horse, a rock dry at low water, 
lies E. by S. one-third of a mile from the S.W. breaker. 

When approaching from the eastward, you will avoid the S.W. Ledge, on which the 
sea breaks in rough weather, by keeping the Lighthouse on Coffin Island open of the 
land to the eastward of it. The course up the harbour is N. J E. and W.N.W. 

UVBRPOOXi BAIT. — Western Head,* on the S.W. of the entrance of Liver¬ 
pool Bay, is represented in latitude 44° 3' 20"', and longitude 64° 37'. 

This bay has room sufficient for turning to windward* and affords good anchorage for 
large ships with an off-shore wind. The deepest water is on the western shpre. 
Western Head, or Bald Point, at the entrance, is bold-to, and is remarkable, having no 
trees on it. Herring Cove, on the north side of the bay, affords good shelter from sea-' 
winds, in 3 fathoms, muddy bottom, but it is much exposed to a heavy swell, and has 
not room for more than two sloops of war. At high water, vessels of two and three 
bondred tons may run up over the bar into the harbour: but at low water there are only 
Idfeet over it. The channel, within, winds with the southern shore, and the settlements 
of Liverpool upwards. - 

The entrance bears, W. by S. 17j leagues from Sambro’ ligbthou8e,f and W.S.W. 
i W. 16 miles from Cape le Have. Coffin’s Island, which lies without it, is distinguished 
by the lighthouse already noticed, on page 17, and which exhibits a light revolving ^ 
^rery two minutes. The land in the vicinity of the harbour is generally rocky and 
barren, yet the commercial spirit of the people has raised the town to respectability and 
•pulence, and they trade to every part of the West-Indies. The lumber trade and fisheiy 
are flourishing, and the population exceeds 4340 persons. 

In Port Medway and Liverpool Bay, it is high water, on the full and change, at fifty 
minutes past seven, and the vertical rise is from 5 to 8 feet. 

PQRT> MOUTON, or Mato on, (Gambler Harbour of Des BarresJ is formed by an 
island of the same name, which lies at the entrance, and, therefore, forms two channels. 
Of the latter, that on the western side of the island is so impeded by islets and shoals, 
as to leave a small passage only for small vessels, and that close to the main. At a mile 
from the.island, oi) the east, is a ridge called the Brasil Rocks; and, from the N.W. end 
of the island, a shoal extends to the distance of more than a mile. Within Matoon 
Island, on the W.N.W., are two islands, called the Spectacles, or Saddle. M. des Barres 
says, “On both sides of the Portsmouth Rocks, which are always above water, 

you have deep channels, and of a sufficient width for ships to turn into the harbour.” 
With a leading wind you may steer up N.N. W. J W., until you bring the Saddle to bear 
S.W. J W., and haul up S.W. by W. to the anchoring-ground, where there will be found 
from 30 to 13 fathoms, muddy bottom, in security from all winds. 

At five miles S.S.W. J W. from the south end of Mouton Island lies an islet, sur¬ 
rounded by a shoal, and named Little Hope Island. It is only 31 feet highland 200 
fathoms in length^ at 2J miles from the shore. A valuable ship was lost here, in 1815 ; 
and Mr. Lockwood has recommended the erection of an obelisk, or beacon, upon the 
isle, which would be of great advantage to the coasters, and to all who approach the coast. 

PORT JOLIE.—The next harbour, west of Little Hope Isle, is Port Jolie, 

; {Stormont River of Des Barres^ and Little Port Jolly of others,) which extends five 
miles inland, but is altogether very shoal, and has scarcely sufficient water for large boats. 
The lands here are stony and barren, but eleven families are maintained by fishing. 
Between this harbour and Hope Isle are several ledges, which show themselves, and 
' there is a shoal spot nearly mi^-way between the isle and the main. 

PORT HEBERT, or Gre.\t Port Jolie, {Port Mansfield of Des Barres,) maybe 
distinguished by the steep head on the west. Its eastern point. Point Hebert, lies in 
latitttde 43° 31' 10", and longitude 64° 51' 26 ". At half a league to the S.W., without 
the entrance, is an islet, called Green Island, which is remarkable, and destitute of 
wood. The only anchorage here, for large vessels, is in the mouth of the harbour. 


• Western Head is the Bald Point of M. Des Barres. 

t Mr. Lockwood says 25 leagues from Cape Sambro’, but this is clearly a mistake. 

E * 
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^AboT« m fl«ts, narrow winding channels through the mUd. F^een families are 
settled m the port. 

SABliB RIVER (Fenton River Des Barres) is impeded by a bar which admits no 
vessels larger than small fishers. The country is sterile, but eleven families are settled 
here. A reef lies opposite to the middle of the entrance. 

RUGGED ISLAND HARBOUR (Port Mills of Des Barres) takes its name from 
its rugged appearance, and the numerous sunken rocks and ledges about it. This place 
is seldom resorted to, unless by the fishermen, although within the ‘ anchorage is good, 
in 4 J and 4 fathoms. In a gale of wind, the uneven rocky ground at the entrance causes 
the tea to break from side to side. At a mile from the western head is a bed of rocks, 
named the Gull, over which the sea always breaks. ^ 

' ThomoM* or Rugged Island, to the east of the harbour, affords a good mark for it; this 
island having high rocky cliffs on its eastern side. From its southern point sunken rocks 
extend to the S.W. nearly a mile, and within these is the Tiger, a rock of only 4^ feet, 
lying south, half a mile from Rug Point, the eastern point of the harbour. Having 
cleared these on the outside, haul up N.N.W. for the islands on the left or western side, 
and so as to avoid a shoal which stretches half-way over from the opposite side. Pursuing 
this direction, you may proceed to the anchorage in the north arm of the harbour. 

SBBXiSUaNB KABBOUB, or PORT ROSEWAY.—Cape Roseway, the 
8.E. point of Roseneath or Macnutt’s Island, is a high cliff of white rocks, the top of 
which is partly without wood. The west side of the island is low. On the cape stands 
the noble light-house of Shelburne, which has a white and remarkable appearance in the 
day, and at night exhibits a small light below the upper one, by which it is distinguished, 
at night, from the light of Sambro’, or Halifax. The upper light is about 150 feet 
above th.e level of the sea, and the smaller light is 36 feet below &e lantern. 

The latitude of this lighthouse, according to Mr. Backhouse, in 1792, by the several 
means of double and meridian altitudes, is 43^ 42' 30". The variation at the same time 
was 13°30' W. Of preceding observations, the results were, latitude 43° 40J', and 
longitude 65° 

This harbour is, altogether, the best in No^-Scotia, but its town has long been in a 
State of decline, and some of its streets are overgrown with grass nni weeds. In 1784 
its population exceeded 12,000; in 1816, it had diminished to 374 persons; but, in 
1828, It had 2697. 

The direcUons for this harbour, as given by Mr. Backhouse, are as follow. (See his 
Chart.) 

When coming in from the ocean, after you have made the lighthouse, bring it to bear 
N.W., or N.W. by N., and steer directly for it. The dangers that lie on the east side, 
going in, are the Rugged Island Rocks, a lung ledge that stretches out from the shore 
6 or 7 miles, the Bell Rock, and the Straptub Rock. On the west side is the Jig Rock. 
The Bell Rock is always visible and bold-to. 

When you have gotten abreast of the lighthouse, steer up in mid-channel. Rose¬ 
neath Island is pretty bold-to all the way from the lighthouse to the N.W. end of the 
island. When you come up half-way between George’s Point and Sandy Point, be 
careful of a sunken rock that runs off from that bight, on which are only 3 fathoms at 
low water; keep the west shore on board to avoid it: your depth of water will be from 
4, 5, to 6, fathoms. 

Sandy Pojnt is pretty steep-to : run above this point about half a mile, and come to 
anchor in 6 fathoms, muddy bottom ; if you choose you may sail up to the upper part of 
the harbour, and come to anchor in 5 fathoms, muddy bottom, about one mile and a half 
from the town, below the harbour flat. This harbour would contain all his Majesty’s 
ships of the third-rate. 

In sailing in from the eastward, be careful to avoid the Rugged Island Rocks, which 
kre under water; do not haul up for the harbour till the lighthouse bears from you 
W. by N. N.; by that mean you will avoid every danger, and may proceed as taught 
above. 

In sailing into Shelburne from the westward, do not haul up for the lighthouse till it 
bears from you N.W. by W. J W.: you will thus avoid the Jig Rock, on the west, which 
Hes within oiie mile and a quarter S. ^ W. from the lighthouse, and is pretty steep-to. 

Should 
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SlMNild the wind take you a-head, and constrain you to ply to the windward up’libe 
harbour, do not make too bold with the eastern shore; for, half-way between Ocofga’a 
Poiitt and Sandy Point, is a reef of sunken rocks. When you come abreast of them, 
you need not stand above half-channel over to avoid them : the Hussar frigate, in plying 
to windward down the harbour, had neaily touched on them. On the west shore, abreast 
of Sandy Point, it is flat, therefore do not make too bold in standing over. 

The ledge of rocks that his Majesty’s ship Adamant struck upon, which lies abreast of 
Durfey’s House, is to be carefully avoided: do not stand any farther over to the west¬ 
ward than 4k fathoms, lest you come bounce upon the rock, as the Adamant did, and 
lay a whole tide before she floated, and that not without lightening the ship. The east 
shore has regular soundings, from Sandy Point upwards, from 3 to 4, and 5 to 6, fa¬ 
thoms, to the upper part of the harbour, where you may ride safely in 5 fathoms, good 
holding ground. Your course up from the lighthouse in a fair-way, is from N.W. to 
N.W. by N.; and when you round Sandy Point, the course is thence N. by W. and North, 
as you have the wind. The entrance of Shelburne Harbour affords a refuge to ships with 
the wind off-shore, (which the entrance of Halifax does not,) and there is anchoring 
ground at the mouth of the harbour, when it blows too strong to ply to windward. 

In sailing from ike westward for Shelburne, at night, you must not haul up for the 
harbour until the light bears N. by E. k B*» in otder to avoid the Jig Rock; and, when 
sailing in, from the eastward, you must not haul up for the harbour till the light bears 
W. by N. k N., in order to avoid the ledges that lie off the Rugged Islands, and bear 
from the lighthouse E. J S. eight miles distant. You may stop a tide in the entrance 
of the harbour, in from 16 to 10 fathoms, sand, and some parts clay, bottom. 

Shelburne is a safe harbour against any wind, except a violent storm from the S.S.W. 
At the town, the wind from S. by E. does no harm; although, from S. by W. to S.W. 
by S., if blowing hard for any considerable time, it is apt to set the small vessels adrift 
at the wharfs; but, in the stream, with good cables and anchors, no winds can injure. 

It has been observed, in * The American Coast Pilot,* that “ Shelburne affords an 
excellent shelter to vessels in distress, of any kind, as a small supply of cordage and duck 
can, at almost any time, be had. Carpenters can be procured for repairing; pump, 
block, and, sail, makers, also. It affords plenty of spars, and, generally, of provisions. 
Water is easily obtained, and of excellent quality. 'Ibe port-charges for a vessel which 
puts in for supplies only, is four-pence per ton, light money, on foreign bottoms.^ If a 
vessel enters at the custom-house, the charges are nigh : but that is seldom requisite.” 

NEGRO HARBOUR (Port Amherst of Des Barres) takes its name from Cape Negro^ 
on the island which lies before it, in latitude 43° 32' 5", and longitude 65° 17' 5(y'. The 
island is very low about the middle, and appears like two islands. The cape itself is 
remarkably high, dark, rocky, and barren, and bears-S.W. \ S. eight miles* from Cape 
Roseway, or Shelburne lighthouse. The best channel in is on the eastern side of the 
island ; but even this is impeded by two ledges, called the Gray Rocks and Budget ; the 
latter a blind rock, of only six feet, at a quarter of a mile from the island, on both sides 
of which there is deep water. The Gray Rocks lie at a quarter of a mile to the north¬ 
eastward of the Budget, and serve as a mark for the harbour. 

In the passage on the eastern side of the Budget the depths are from 14 to 10 fathoms. 
With Shelburne light shut in, you will be within the rocks. There is excellent anchoiw 
age on^ the N.E. of Negro Island, in from 6 to 4 fathoms, bottom of stiff mud. The 
northern part of the island presents a low shingly beach, and from this a bar extends 
over to the eastern side of the harbour, on a part of which are only 15 feet of water. 
The river above is navigable to the distance of six miles, having from 5 to 3 fathoms, 
bottom of clay. 

The inhabitants of the harbour, in 1817, amounted to 463 persons, who subsist by 
farming and fishing. They now exceed 500. 

The passage on the western side of Negro Island is very intricate, having numerous 
rocks, &c. 5 yet, as these may be seen, it may be attempted, under cautious decision, by 
a stranger, in case of di8tress.t 

_ PORT 

* Bci fifteen miles, as stated by Mr. Lockwoods 

f The rocks in the vicinity of Cape Negro are not the only evils to be dreaded here. In the 
month of December, 1818, the Mary, brig, of Cumberland, New Brunswick, on her way to Pasa- 

maquoddy, 
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PORT LATOUR (Port HMimand of Des Barres) is #^arated from Negro Haxbeurp 
by a narrow peninsula. The extreme points of the entrance are Jeffery Point on the 
east, and Baccaro Point on the west. Between and within these are several clustera of 
rock, which render the harbour fit for small craft only. 

Baccabo Point, at the entrance of this port, on the west side, lies in latitude 43° 31', 
and longitude 65° 24'; the Fulture, a dangerous breaker, lies S.W. by W. half a league 
from the point. The Bantam Hock, also half a league S. by W. i W. from the point, 
has only 4 feet over it, at low water. 

BARRINGTON BAY.—With the exception of the rocks off Point Baccaro, the Bay 
of Barrington is clear, but there are extensive flats towards the head of it, and the 
channel upwards narrows so much, that it requires a leading wind to wind thrpugh it to 
the anchoring-ground, where the depths are from 26 to 18 feet. The town of Barring¬ 
ton, seated at the head of the harbour, with its environs, contained, in 1817» a popula¬ 
tion of 987 persons, happily situated. The lands are stony, but afford excellent pas¬ 
turage, and cattle are, consequently, abundant here. 

During a S.W. gale, there is good shelter on the N.E. side of Sable Island, in 5 and 
4 fathoms, sandy bottom. 

The Western Passage, or that on the N.W. side of Sable Island, is intricate, and 
therefore used by small vessels only: it is not safe without a commanding breese, ais the 
tide sets immediately upon the rocks, which lie scattered within it, and the ebb is forced 
through to the eastward, by the bay tide on the west, at the rate of from 3 to 5 knots. 
This passage is, however, much used by the coasters. 

Sable Island is under tillage, and had forty-seven families on it, comfortably situated, 
in 1817. Cape Sable is the cliff of a sandy islet, distinct from the former; it is white, 
broken, evidently diminishing, and may be seen at the distance of 5 leagues. From this 
islet ledges extend outward, both to the east and west; the eastern ledge, called the 
jjone-ihoe, extends miles S.E. by S.: the western, or Cape Ledge, extends three 
miles to the S.W. The tide, both ebb and flood, sets directly across these ledges, the 
ffood westward. The ebb, setting with rapidity to the N.E., causes a strong break to a 
considerable distance from shore. The position of the southern point of Cape Sable, 
ac^cording to M. des Barres, is latitude 43° 26 ' 0", and longitude 65° 34' 30". Of the 
stream, &c. M. des Barres says, ** Here the tide runs at the rate of three, and sometimes 
four, knots; and, when the wind blows fresh, a rippling extends from the breakers 
southerly, to the distance of nearly three leagues, and shifts its direction with the tide; 
with the flood it is more westerly, and inclines to the eastward with the ebb. This ripple 
may be dangerous to pass through in a gale, as it has all the appearance of high breakers, 
although there is no less than 8, 10, 12, and 20, fathoms of water, rocky ground. At 
the cape, the tide, on full and change days, flows at VlII h., and rises 9 feet." 

BRASIL ROCK.—^This rock has been variously described, but we have no doubt that 
the following is correct. It is a flat rock, covering an,area of about ten yards, and having 
8 feet over it, at low water, in calm weather; within a hundred yards from its base, are 
from 6 to 8 fathoms of water: to the southward, at about a mile from the rock, the 
depths are from 30 to 3.5 fathoms: but, towards the shore, the soundings are regular, 
15 and 19 to ^0 ^<1 ^4 fathoms, sandy bottom. The tide, by running strongly over the 
shoal giDund, causes a great ripple, and makes the rock appear larger than it really is. 
From Cape Negro the blearing and distance to the rock aie S.S.fF, true, or, S.W. j S. 


maquoddy, struck on the Half-moon Rocks, near Cape Negro. The vessel filled with water, and 
ten of the passengers perished in less than ten minutes. Seventeen got into the boat; but, it being 
dark, and the sea running high, the boat was not manageable, ai^ struck on a rock, near the 
larger one called Blanche Islet, which was covered with snow. Here; a lady, Mrs. Soden, and her 
seven children, with other persons, were drowned. During this time the inhabitants of Port Latour 
were plundering the wreck of such clothes and baggage, belonging to the sufferers, as had escaped 
the seas. The vessel was sold by public auction, and bought by some inhabitants, on condition that 
the properties of the passengers should be given up to them, including what had been stolen from 
the vessel; an agreement which was evaded. Search-warrants were granted, but ineffectually, as 
the accused were apprised of the intended visit, by some officers of justice, who were sharers in the 
spoil. ^ , 

After some weeks spent in thw way, the surviving passengers were obliged‘ to leave all with the 
robbers, some of whom are of high standing in Port Latour and Barrington. 

(See, farther, “ Observer,” Newspaper, of Nov. 7, 1819.) 

by 
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by compass, iOwies; and, from the roek. Cape Sable bears fF. by N, trite, or 
N.W. by W. J W. by compass, 8^ miles. Its position, according to M- des Barres, is 
btkode 48° 24' 15", longitude 65° 22'. 

But it appears probable, as shown in the Note on Cape Sable Seal Island, &c. attached 
to the preceding table, that this coast, with its isles, may be laid down in the charts 
sereral miles too far north : the doubt can be solved only by future and repeated obser¬ 
vations. In the interim caution is required. 


III.—CAPE SABLE to the BAY of FUNDY and Chignecto Bay, 
including St. John’s, Grand Manan, and Passamaquoddy Bay- 

GfilESBJLXi CAUTZONSfl—An inspection of the Chart of the S.W. coast of 
I Nova Scotia, and a consideration of the relative situation of that coast, as exposed to the 
ocean, with the consequent and variable set of the tides about it, as well as about the 
Island Manan, &c., will naturally lead the mariner to consider that its navigation, in¬ 
volving extraordinary dilBculties, requires extraordinary attention. Previous events, the 
[ great number of ships lost hereabout, even within a few years, will justify the suppo- 
I sihon. It is, indeed, a coast beset with peril; but the peril may be avoided, in a great 
j degree, by the exercise of skill and prudence. To the want of both is to be attributed 
many of the losses which have occuiTed here. 

In touching on this subject, Mr. Lockwood says that, the necessity of frequently 
sounding with the deep-sea lead, and the expediency of having anchors and cables ready 
for immediate use, cannot be too often urged, nor too often repeated. Vessels, well 
I equipped and perfect in gear, with anchors stowed, as in the middle of the Atlantic 
Ocean, have been wrecked in moderate weather, and so frequently, that such gross idle¬ 
ness cannot be too much reprobated; and, we may add, too fully exposed.^ 

TZX>BS«— 'As the TIDES are most particularly to be attended to, we shall attempt 
a description of them in the first instance, before we proceed to that of the coast, and 
the consequent sailing directions. 

The Tide about Cape Sable has been explained in the preceding section. From 
I Cape Sable toward the Seal, Mud, and Tusket, Isles, the flood sets to the north- 
i westward, at the rate of from two to three miles in an hour: in the channels of these 
islets its rate increases to four or five miles. At the Seal and Mud Islands the ebb runs 
K. by S., S.E., and South; varying, however, with the figure of the lands and the direc¬ 
tion of the wind. 

From the TusheUbald Isles the tide flows to the northward, taking the direction of the 
shore, past Cape St. Mary; thence N.N-.W, towards Brier’s Island. The flood, there¬ 
fore, sets but slowly up Mary’s Bay, yet with increasing strength up the Bay of 
Fuqdy; still greater, as the bay narrows upward; so that the Basin of Mines and Chig- 


• Instances .—A valuable coppered ship, with light airs of wind, drifted on the rocks, although 
the fishing-lines were in use at the lime; the breakers heard, and the depth known. In the last 
extremity, a kedge-anchor w as let go. The ship bilged, and the passengers were landed. 

On a point, from which soundings gradually deepen to nearly 40 miles, a large coppered ship ran; 
and, having landed her passengers, was sold, as usual, fur the benefit of the undervrriters. 

These are but two out of many. Some appear almost incredible; but the authority places the 
&ct8 beyond doubt. 

CoBBETT*s Storm in the Bay of Fundy.—T he following is not unworthy of a seaman’s notice. 

When I was about eighteen, I was on board a little sloop, in the Bay of Fundy. A terrible storm 
arose at nightfall; my comrades, all but four or five of us, who were to assist the ssulors, were shut 
down below ; the wind dashed the vessel about, and tossed it like a cork; the thunder was tre¬ 
mendous ; the night was dark as pitch, except when the lightning came to show us the horrid ro^s 
and breakers, with which we were surrounded. In the midst of this scene, with his boom carried 
away, his mast snapt off at the top, and half hb tackle tora to ribbons, the captain, an American, 
whose name was Whitmore, stood upon the deck, calling out, every now and then, in a loud and 
cheerful voice, * Steady she goes, my boys!* This took from us, who were ignorant young soldiers, 
all idea of danger to our lives, .and made us able to obey hb orders: but, when the storm was over, 
the next morning, and we had happily escaped, he smiled, and told us that he bad expected every 
moment to go to the bottom* We are now not in such periL The storm has abated in its fury: but 
* steady* b still the word!” 
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necto Bay ure filled with vast rapidity, and here the water sometimes rises to the extra¬ 
ordinary height of 75 feet. These tides are, however, regular; and, although the wind, 
in an opposite directioii, changes the direction of the rippling, and sometimes makes it 
dangerous, it has little or no effect on their general courses. 

The Danoess about Gband Manan have been distinguished by wrecks as much as 
the S.W. coasts of Nova-Scotia; and the best passage is, therefore, on the west of that 
island. Here the tides course regularly and strongly; but, among the rocks and ledges 
on the S.E., they are devious, embarrassing, and run with greater rapidity. At the Bay 
of Passamaquoddy, from the S.£. land to the White Islands, the flood strikes across with 
great strength; and, in light winds, must be particularly guarded against. 

The Tide of Sr. John’s Harbour, New Brunswick, will be noticed hereafter, as 
will that of Annapolis. Ihrough the Gut of the latter it rushes with great force and 
rapidity. 

Strangers bound up the Bay qf Fundy, to St. John’s or Annapolis, should have a 
pilot, as the tides in this bay are very rapid, and there is no anchoring-ground until you 
reach' the Bay of Passamaquoddy, or Meogenes Bay. In the Bay the weather is fre¬ 
quently very foggy, and the S.B. gales blow with great violence for twelve or fourteen 
hours, then shift to the N.W., and as suddenly blow^ as violently from the opposite 
quarter.* 

** The spring-tides in the Bay qf Fundy rise to 30 feet perpendicular, and neap-tides 
rise from 20 to 22 feet; they flow, on full and change, at St. John’s, Meogenes Bay, 
Annapolis, Harbour Delute, L’Etang, and Grand Manan Island, at 12 o’clock. The 
tide sets nearly along shore.” 

** In Chignecto Bay the tide flows with gi*eat rajndity, as before mentioned, and at 
the equinoxes rises from 60 to 70 feet perpendicular. By means of these high tides, the 
Basin of Mines, and several fine rivers, which discharge themselves about the head of 
the Bay of Fundy, are rendered navigable. It is worthy of remark, that, at the same 
time, the Gulf of St. Lawrence tide, in Bay Ferte, on the N.E. side of^the isthmus, rises 
only 8 feet.” 

Tbe COASTSf ZSXiANDSf dbOa^The southernmost point' of Seai« Island, 
which bears from that of the ledge of Cape Sable nearly W’.N.W. 5 leagues, lies in or 
about latitude 43^ 24', and longitude 65^ 59'. This island is more than two miles in 
length. North and South. The southern part, covered with scrubby trees, is elevated 
30 feet above the sea. A dangerous reef extends to one mile South, from the south end 
of the island. 

Seal Island Light. —Since the 1st of November, 1831, a new lighthouse on the 
S.W. part of the island has exhibited a conspicuous Jiaed light, which may be Seen, on 
approaching, from every point of the compass. 

At Si miles S. by W. from the south end of Seal Island, lies the Blonde, a rock, un¬ 
covered at low water, on which the fiigate of that name was lost, in 1777. Close around 
it are from 7 to 10 fathoms. Within a mile westward from the Blonde are heavy and 
dangerous overfalls, which present an alarming aspect. At 4} miles ‘North from these 
is a bed of shoal ground, of 16 feet, causing a violent ripple. 

Off the west side of Seal Island is the rocky islet called the DeviPs Limb, which may 
at all times be seen. 

MUD ISLES, sometimes called the North Seals, consist of five low rugged islands. 
The southernmost is situate at 2} miles from the N.E. part of Seal Island. Between is 
a passage fit for any ship, but there are overfalls of 18 feet at the distance of a short 
mile from the southern Mud Island. In the channel are from 10 to 15 fathoms. This 
channel lies with Cape Sable, bearing S.E. by £. } E. {E. % 5.] distant 5 leagues. 

Wild fowl, as well as fish, abound here; and, on one of the isles, vast quantities of 
petrels, or Mother Cary’s chicken, annually breed. They burrow under ground dia¬ 
gonally, 3 or 4 feet deep, where they set on one egg, and may be seen flitting about the 
ground in astonishing numbers, searching for food^. 

The course and distance to pass from Cape Sable to betwe^ the Seal and Mud Islands 


* This was said by M. Des Barres; but see, farther, the General Directions, &c. hereafter. 
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are N*W. by W. } W. six leagues. In this track may be found several overfalls, of fhmi 
15 to 7 fathoms, bottom of gravel, which break violently in spring-tides. The north 
end of Seal Island is hold-to one cable’s length, 10 ta7 fathoms. The opposite side has 
a sboal bank, on which a ship of war struck in 1796. 

. The TUSKET ISLES, or Tuskbts, is the group or cluster lying to the northward of 
tile Mud Isles, and to the S. W. of the entrance of Tusket River. Some of them are of 
I considerable size, and there are many shoals and ledges among them. On the west of 
I these isles are Green Island and the Gannet Rock ; the latter, whitened with bird’s 
dang, and 36 feet above the sea at high water, is represented by M. des Barres as in 
I latitude 43°40'40’', and longitude 66^9^* At about half a league from it, on the 
! S.W., is a ledge that appears a half ebb, and on which the Opossum, brig, struck in 
1816. Other vessels have been injured by this danger, which has been heretofore repre¬ 
sented to lie at/our miles W. by N. from the Gannet. 

At half a mile to the N. W. of the north-western Mud Isle is a dangerous ledge, bare 
at half-ebb, called the Soldiertt, which is more than half a mile in length from N.N.E. 
to S.S.W. At a mile and a quarter N. J W. from this is another, the Actneon, which 
thence extends N. by W. two-thirds of a mile. Half a mile farther, in the same direc- 
tbn, is a shoal, of similar size, having over its centre a depth of only 2 fathoms. The 
navigation hereabout is, therefore, to be avoided by strangers. 

PUBNICO.—^This harbour, little known, is a very good one; it is easy of access, and 
conveniently situated for vessels bound to the Bay of Fundy, which, in distress, may 
here find supplies as well as shelter. From the south end of Seal Island Reef, already 
described, to the entrance of Pubnico, the bearing and distance are N.E. i E. 15 miles. 

I The depths between vary from 20 to l6 fathoms, and thence to 12 and 6 fathoms, up to 
the beach, the proper anchorage for a stranger. On the western side, above the beach, 
is a ledge, partly dry at low water. The total population of Pubnico, in 1817> was 285 
persons, children included. 

On sailing towards Pubnico, you pass on the west of Island, which lies 2\ 

miles to the southward of the harbour, and the north side of which affords good shelter 
daring a S;£. gale. Small vessels lie along the beach forming the eastern part of this 
I island. 

From the entrance of Pubnico, a course W. by N., 4 leagues, leads clear to the south- 
I ward of the Tusket Isles. On this course you will pass at a mile to the southward of 
I the southernmost Tusket, or Bald Isle. A course W. S., 12 miles, will lead between, 
and clear of the Actaeon and Soldier’s ledges, whence you may proceed either to the 
N.W. or S.W. according to your destination. 

G^s rouacHUv or the Forked Cape, which lies in about latitude 43^ 50’, 
longitude 66° lO', is very remarkable, being rocky, barren, and high. Within this cape 
ii the harbour of Yarmouth, which is small, but safe. Off the entrance, at 2J miles 
8.8.W. J W., lies the Bagshot, a blind rock, which is dry at low water, and runs shoal 
one quarter of a mile to the southward. In sailing into the harbour, you may pass on 
rither side of it. There are other rocks in the entrance, and the fair-way in is on the 
eastern shore, till opposite the point or isthmus on that side. At the top of the latter 
I stands the batte^; and under its lee, or to the northward, is the anchorage, with good 
ground, in 6 or 5 fathoms. 

Alme the anchorage is the town of Yarmouth, a respectable one, which contained, 
with its environs, 4345 persons in 1828. ^ 

At a league and a half S. hy E. from Cape Fonrchu is Point Jegogan (Cope Jebogue 
of Des Barres); the land between is low. Within the point is the little harbour of 
Jbbogue, which is shoal, and frequented only by the coasters. There are several shoals 
in the vicinity. The lands hereabout are good, of moderate height, and well settled. 

From C^>e Fourchu to Cape St. Mary, the bearing and distance are N. f E. 6 
leagues: and from Cape St. Mary to the S.W. end of Bryeris Island, N.N.W. ^ W. 
12| miles. 

With Cape Fourchu hearing S.E. by E. ^ E. 13 miles distant, lies the Lurcher, a 
<UQken ledge, of 12 feet at low water, covenng an area of about three acres. From the 


* The new chart exhibits it in 43® 41' 50" N. It may probably lie in 43® 38'. 
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Gannet Rock to this ledge, the .bearing and distance are N.N.W. ^ W. JQ miles; and, 
hfom the Lurcher to Cape St. Mary, N.E. i £. 18 miles. 

The Tbimity Lbooe, another reef, lies S.W. J W. 6 miles from Cape St. Mary, and 
N. by W. 14 miles from Cape Fourchu. This danger covers a space of more than half 
an acre, and three small rocks upon it are seen at low tides. The stream sets rapidly 
oyer it. The depth, to a mile around, is from 12 to 15 fathoms. 

ZSX.AVD, above mentioned, is an island only 3^ miles in extent 
from N.E. to S.W., on the western side of the entrance of St. Mary’s Bay. It con¬ 
tained, in 1816, 147 persons. On its S.W. side is a lighthouse, the light of which is 
about 92 feet above the level of the sea. A rocky spit extends two miles S.W. from the 
S.R. point of the island, and has a rock near its extremity, called the Black Rock* At 
a mile farther, in the same direction, is a small shoal of 3 fathoms.* % 

A NEW Lighthouse, lantern, and lamps, have been lately completed on the site of 
the old lighthouse on Brier’s Island. ** The complaints against the bad keeping of the 
old light were universal, and when the old lighthouse came to be taken down, it was 
then discovered that eight large posts, which supported the roof, passing up by the 
lantern, had intercepted the light about 25 per cent.; and, by acting as so many screens, 
made the light appear, as a vessel altered her position, like a bad or blinking light”f 

LONG ISLAND.—The next island to Bryer’s, forming the west side of St. Mary’s 
Bay, is Long Island ; it is 10 miles long from N.E. to S.W., and half a league in 
breadth. It is inhabited, and its inhabitants, in 1816, amounted to 135 persons. Long 
Island is divided from Bryer’s Island, on the S.W., by a strait, called Grand Passage, 
and on the N.E. from the Peninsula of St. Mary, by another, called Petit Passage. In 
the Grand Passage the water is dee{>, but the channel crooked, and it should not be at¬ 
tempted by a stranger, unless under very favourable circumstances. The Petit Passage 
is about 280 fathoms wide in its, narrowest part, and has from 20 to 30 fathoms of water: 
its shores are bold-to. On its western side, near the northern entrance, lies Eddy Cove, 
a convenient place for vessels to anchor in, out of the stream of the tide, which runs so 
rapidly, that, without a fresh leading wind, no ship can stem it. The south end of 
Grand Passage is llj miles N. by W. from Cape St. Mary. That of the Petit Passage 
is three leagues to the north-east from Grand Passage. 

BAY of St. MARY.—From Cape St. Mary, upwards, into this bay, the south shore 
is low, and runs out in sandy flats. The north shore presents high steep cliffs, with 
deep water close under them. Mid-channel, and above two-thirds up the bay, lies a 
rocky bank, with 4 and 4J fathoms of water, and on each side of which are channels of 
12 and 15 fathoms, muddy bottom. The entrance of the River Sissibou, on the south 
side of the bay, is shoal, and within has a narrow channel of 2 fathoms of water. Op¬ 
posite to Sissibou lies the Sandy Cove, where small vessels, when it blows hard, may 
ground safely on mud, and be sheltered from all winds. 

BAT of rUNDT CONTINUED.—We now proceed with the particular de¬ 
scription of the Coasts of the Bay of Fundy, commencing with Bryer's Island, the light¬ 
house on which has been described. 

Off the N.W. side of Bryer’s Island are several dangers, which must be cautiously 
avoided. Of these, the outer are fjjplled the Northioest Ledge, and EetsoiCs Ledge: 
both lie at the distance of 2| miles to the north-westward of the island, and between 


* On Bryer’s Island the ship Trafalgar, of Hull, was lost, 25th July, 1817, at about half-past 
eight in the evening. The ship, bound for St. John's, had been running up all the day; the wea¬ 
ther being thick,, could not sec any thing: “At seven p.^. hove the ship to, with her head to the 
westward, thinking we were well over to the westward, sounding in 40 fothoms; the tide ran with 
great streng^; and, before we could see the land, we heard the surf a^nst the rocks; got,sail 
upon the ship; but, being so close, the strong tide set us upon the rocks. It being high water when 
we got on, run out a hedge to heave her off, but all to no purpose. At low water the ship was dry 
all round, amongst the rugged rocks, which went through-her in different parts; the ship having as 
much water wi&in as there was on the outside at high water.” The passengers were siffely 
landed, and a part of the stores saved, which were taken to St. John's to be sold, there being no 
purchasers on ^e island. 

t We are indebted for this and much other valuable information to Mr. Wm. Reynolds, Chart and 
Book^ller, of St. John's, New Brunswick, whose laudable zeal for the diffusion of such knowledge 
is entitled to the most respectful acknowledgment. By this gentleman we have* been informed that 
“ All the lighthouses in the Bay of Fundy have the best constructed iron lanterns, with copper 
lamps, and the improved reflectors: consequently are fully to be depended on.” 
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them and the shore are two other ledges, with deep channels between them'; but the 
situations of the latter are not exactly known. The N.W. Ledge is 4 miles N. } E. 
from the lighthouse. Its shoal part is of the extent of an acre of ground, and the 
whole extent of the shoal about three-quarters of a mile. 

In the parallel of 44° 19 ', at 8 miles westward of Bryer’s Island, strong ripples 
tide may be found, which may easily be mbtaken for shoals and breakers ; though the 
soundings here vary from 45 to 33, and again to 45 fathoms. At 2^ miles more to the 
south are 56 fathoms ; and at two miles from Bryer’s Island are 40 fathoms. At 5 miles 
to the north-westward of this Island no bottom is to be found with a line of QO fathoms. 

The coast from the south part of Long Island to the Gut of Annapolis, is nearly 
straight, and trends N.E. by E. 11 leagues. The shore is bound with high rocky cliffs, 
above which is a range of hills, that rise to a considerable height; their tops appear 
smooth and unbroken, except near the Grand Passage, Petit Passage, Sandy Cove, and 
Gulliver’s Hole, where those hills sink in valleys. 

AmVAPOXiZS*—According to M. des Barres, the Gut of Annapolis lies in lati- 
tode 44° 45' 30", and longitude 65° 46' 30".* The shore, on both sides, without the Gut, 
is iron-bound for several leagues. From Petit Passage, there is a range of hills rising 
gradually to a considerable height, to the entrance of the gut, where it terminates by a 
steep fall. 'Here you have from 25 to 30 and 40 fathoms of water, which, as you draw 
into the basin, shoalens quickly to 10, 8, and 6, fathoms, muddy bottom. The stream of 
ebb and flood sets through the gut at the rate of flve knots, and causes several whirlpools 
sod eddies. The truest tide is on the eastern shore, which is so bold-to, that a ship might 
rub her bowsprit against the cliffs, and be in 10 fathoms of water. Point Prim, on the 
western side of the entrance, runs off shoal about SO fathoms. Ships may anchor on the 
eastern side of the basin, or run up eastward, 4 miles, towards Goat Island ; observing, 
when within the distance of a mile and a half from it, to stretch two-thirds of the way 
over to the north shore, until past the island, which is shoal all round; and thence to 
keep mid-channel up to the town: the depths, 4 and 5 fathoms. 

There is a lighthouse on Point Prim, the light of which is exhibited from a window, 
at 120 feet above tfee sea. Caution is requisite on approaching the gut, as Gulliver’s 
Hole, 2| leagues to the westward, presents nearly similar features, and a mistake might 
be dangerous. The light-tower is, however, a sufficient distinction, if attended to. 

There is no difficulty in going through Annapolis Gut, if you have a commanding 
breeze, although the tide is very rapid, and the eddies strong. At about one-third 
through lies Man of JVar Rock; about a cable’s length from the shore : by keeping in 
mid-channel you will clear it. . 

Of Annapolis, Mr. Lockwood says, ** The abrupt precipices of the high lands form the 
gal, and cause flurries of wind that course in all directions, and rush violently frona the 
summits of the hills. The tide hurries through the Gut with great force. There is uot 
anchorage, except very close in-shore, near the outer western poin^. In some places 
the depth is 40 to 80 fathoms. In entering Annapolis Basin, the scenery is inexpressibly 
beautiful. The farms are becoming valuable and extensive. The herring-fishery is a 
source of great profit; the fish are so well cured, that the merchants of Halifax and 
St. John’s give them a decided preference for foreign markets.” Between this and 
St. John’s a weekly packet is established, as noticed hereafter. 

ANNAPOLIS to the BASIN of MINES.—From the Gut of Annapolis up the bay to 
Cape Split, the coast continues straight, and nearly in the same direction, with a few 
rocky cliffs near the gut, and many banks of red earth under high lands, which appear 
very even. In the gut, leading into the Basin of Mines, from Cape Split to Cape Blow- 
medown, and from Cape D’Or, on the north side, to Partridge Island, the land rises 
almost perpendicular from the shore, to a very great height. Between Cape Blowme- 
down and Partridge Island, there is a great depth of water ; and the stream of the cur¬ 
rent, even at the time of neap-tides, does not mn less than at the rate of 5 or 6 fathoms. 

Cqpe D’Or and Cape Chignecto are high lands, with very steep cliffs of rocks and red 
cwth, and deep water close under them. You have nearly the same kind of shore to the 
bead of Chignectp Bay, where very extensive flats of mud and quick-sand are left dry at 
low'water. The tides come in a bore, and rush in with great rapidity; they are knoum 
inflow, at the equinoxes, from 60 to 75 feet perpendicular. 


* The entrance, according to the late Admiralty chart, is in 44® 44'. N. 
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The Iffe Haute ia remarkable for the great height and steepness of the rocky cliffs, 
which seem to overhang on the west side. There is a good landing-place at its eastern 
end, and anchorage at half a mile off, in 18 fathoms, with the low point about N.E. by 
N., where, also, is a stream of water running into the sea. The east end of 3iis isle 
bears from Cape Chignecto S.W. J S., 4 miles, and from Cape D*Or W. J N. 9 miles. 

fi ASZN of KZNBS •—There are whirlpools off Cape Split, .which are dangerous 
with spring-tides, and run at about 9 knots. Having' passed this place, you may come 
to an anchor in a bay of the north shore, between Partridge Isle, to the east, and Cape 
Sharp, on the west. From this spot, if bound to Windsor River, it will be necessary 
to get under way two hours before low water, in order to get into the stream of the 
Windsor tide on the southern shore; otherwise, unless with a commanding breeze, a 
vessel is likely to be carried up with the Cobequid or Eastern tide, which is the main 
stream, and runs very strongly, both ebb and flood. The Windsor tide turns off round 
Cape Blowmedown, down to the southward, and then again is divided ; one part con¬ 
tinuing its course up to Windsor, and the other forms ^e Cornwallis tide, running up 
the river of that name. 

In running into Windsor River, a house on Horton Bluff (within the river on the west^ 
should be kept in a south bearing, and the gap in the land formed by Parsborough River, 
North; this will take you through the channel between the Flats, which cannot be 
passed at low Water, by a vessel draudng 15 feet, much before half-tide. Off Horton 
Bluff the ground is loose and slaty, and a ship will be likely to drag her anchors with a 
strong breeze, particularly at full and change : perhaps it may be best for men of war to 
moor across the stream, and full one-third bom the bluff. 

The Banks and Flats appear to be composed of soft crumbling sand-stone, which is 
washed down from the surrounding country in gi*eat quantities during the spring; and, 
by accumulating on them, are constantly increasing their height. 

It is High Water, on the full and change, at Cape Chignecto and Cape D’Or at 
XI h., and spring-tides, in general, rise from 30 to 40 feet. Off Cape Split, at h. 
rise, 40 feet: South side of the Basin of Mines, Xl} h.: rise, 38 feet. 

The Basin of Mines and Chignecto Bay are now surrounded with valuable settle¬ 
ments, and abound in coal, plaster, limestone, and other minerals. 

NORTH COAST OP THE BAY OP FUNDY, commencing Eastward.—^ThetO¥«i- 
ship of St. Martin’s, on the north shore, to the N.W. by N. of Cape Chignecto, is 
thinly inhabited; the land in the neighbourhood is moderately good, but is much broken, 
with steep declivities, &c. The weather here is commonly humid, the wind changeable 
and blustering, with limited and short intervab of sun-shine. 

From Quako, at abput l6 miles westward of St. Martin’s, to the harbour of St. John’s, 
the land, as already described, is high : the interior hills rise in easy inequalities; but the 
ravines of the cliffs appear deep and gloomy; the indents have beaches; and Black River, 
at 5 leagues west of Quako, although dry from half-tide, is a safe inlet for a small vessel. 

At 11 miles S.E. from Quako, is a dangerous shoal of gravel, called the Quako 
Ledge. It extends S.E. and N.W. about three miles, by half a mile in breadth. The; 
widest and shoalest part is to the westward, and vessels have frequently grounded upon 
it. • The bank shows at half-tide. 

The HARBOUR of St. JOHN • —^The entrance of this harbour lies N. J W. 
10^ leagues from the entrance of Annapolis, and may be distinguished by a.lighthou8e 
on Partridge Island, at a mile within the exterior points. Cape Maspech on the east, and 
Meogenes Ule on the west.* Partridge Island is about two miles southward from the 
city. It equally protects the harbour and guides the mariner to his destination.f 


* M. Des Barres gives the Cape or Point Maspepk in lat. 45® 18' 27", long. 65® 57' 35", but the 
late chart of 1824, edited at the Admiralty,, gives the latitude as only 45® l3'; the longitude is 
dmitted. 

f The lighthouse on Partridge Island was entirely destroyed by fire in February, 1832, and a 
large lanttrn was substituted, hung on the western yard-arm of the signal-post, near the site of the 
lighthouse, until a new lighthouse should be completed. The fire originated in the floor of the 
lantern, through which a stove pipe passed. 

Besides the lighthouse on Partridge Island, there is now a lighthouse erected on the Spit, within 
the harbour. ^ 

South- 
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Southward of Partridge Island, the bottom, for several miles, is muddy, and the depth 
gradual, from 7 to 20 fathoms, excellent for anchoring. On the bar, west of the island, 
Ae least depth is 10 feet; but, eastward of it, l6 feet. The anchoring depth, opposite 
to the city, is in from 22 to 7 fathoms. 

The city of St. John stands on an irregular descent, with a southern aspect; and, on 
entering the river, presents a picturesque appearance. The river^s mouth is narrow and 
iotricate: many accidents have happened to those who have attempted the navigation 
without a pilot. 

A breakwater has been erected at the eastern side of the entrance, below the town, 
for the purpose of reducing the inset of the sea into the harbour, especially during a 
southerly gfde. Within the port, every possible facility and convenience is given to 
ships requiring repair: they lie upon blocks, and undergo a thorough examination, 
without incurring the expense, injury, and loss of time, occasioned by heaving down, so 
strangely persisted in at Halifax. 

St. John’s contmns about 900 houses and 6000 ’ inhabitants. Within the harbour is a 
valuable fishery, in which are annually taken from 10 to 15,000 barrels of herrings, from 
2000 to 3000 barrels of salmon, and from 1000 to 2000 barrels of shad. In the most 
severe winter it is free from the incumbrance of ice. The country on the banks of the 
river abounds in excellent timber, coal, limestone, and other minerals. 

The entrance into the river, two miles above the city, is over the Falls, a narrow 
channel of 80 yards in breaidth, and about 400 long. This passage is straight, and a 
ridge of rocks so extends across it as to retain the fresh water of the river. The common 
tides flowing here about 20 feet, at low water the waters of the river are about 12 feet 
higher than the water of the sea; and, at high water, the water of the sea is from 5 to 
8 feet higher than the water of the river; so that, in every tide, there are two falls, one 
outward and one inward. The only time of passing this place is when the water of the 
river is level with the water of the sea, which is twice in a tide; and this opportunity of 
passing continues not above ten minutes; at all other times it is impassable, or ex« 
tremely dangerous. 

After you have entered through this place, called the FalU, you enter into a gullet, 
which is about a quarter of a mile wide, and a mile long, winding in several courses, 
and having about 10 fathoms in the channel. Having passed this gullet, you enter a 
fine large basin, about one mile and a half wide, and seven miles in length, entering into 
the main river of St. John. 

The River of St. John has sufficient depth of water for large ships to the Falls, 
whence it continues navigable 60 miles up, to Fredericton, the seat of government, 
for vessels of 50 tons. At times of great freshes, which generally happen between the 
beginning of April and the middle of May, from the melting of the snow, the Falls are 
abMlutely impassable to vessels bound up the river, as the tide does not rise to their 
level. 


Directions for St. John’s Harbour and Meogenes Bay, by 
Mr. Backhouse. 

“ When you have made Meogenes Island, or Partridge Isle,* so as to be distin- 
fished from the lighthouse on the latter, then make a signal for a pilot, and the intel¬ 
ligence from Partridge Island will immediately be communicated to the city of St. John, 
whence a pilot will join you. Should the wind be contrary, or any other obstruction 
meet you, to prevent your obtaining the harbour that tide, you may sail in between the 
S.W. end of Meogenes Island and the main, or between the N.B. end and the main, 
and come to anchor in 4 or 5 fathoms at low water, mud.and sandy bottom. The mark 
for the best anchoring-ground here, is, to bring Ae three hills in the country to the 
N.B. in a line, in a line within Rocky Point Island,f and the house on Meogenes Island 
to bear S.B. by S. ' 


• These Directions should be compared with the Chart of the Harbour. 

t This is an islet, lying at a cable’s length from the point, and more properly called the Shag 
Jtock» It is Surrounded by sunken rocks. 


Should’ 
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^ Shoold the tide of ebb have taken place at the beacon, you must not (by any means^ 
attempt to gain the harbour that tide, but wait the next half-flood, to go over the bar, aa 
both sides of the entrance of this harbour are noth|ng but sharp rocks, dry at low wa^, 
and the tide of ebb is so rapid in the spring, when the ice and snow is dissolved, that all 
the anchors on board will not hold the ship from driving. 

“ On the Nova-Scotia side of the Bay of Fundy, your soundings will be from 60, 60, 
70, 80, to 95, fathoms: stones like beans, and coarse sand ; and, as you draw to the 
northward, the quality of the ground will alter to a fine sand, and somie small shells with 
black-specks. Approach no nearer to the south shore than in 50 fathoms ; and, as you 
edge off to the N.W. and W.N. W., you will fall off the bank, and have no soundings.^’ 


Farther Directions for Sailing into the Harbour; hy the same. 

** When you have passed Meogenes Island, edge in-shore towards Rocky Point, [or 
the Shag Rock] until Meogenes Point; [iVegro Head'] is in a line over the N.W. comer 
of Meogenes Island : sailing in between Rocky Point and Partridge Island, with these 
marks in one, will lead you in the best water over the bar, (15 feet,) until you open 
Point Maspeck to the northward of the low point on Partridge Island ; then starboard 
your helm, and edge towards Thompson’s Point, until the red store, at the south efad of 
St. John’s, is in a Tine over the beacon ; keep them in one until yo^ pass the beacon at 
the distance of a ship’s breadth; then haul up N.N.W. up the hai’bour, keeping the 
blockhouse, at the upper part of the harbour, open to the westward of the kin^s store, 
situate close to the water side, which will lead you, in mid-channel, up to the wharfs, 
where you may lie aground dry, at half-tide, and clean your ship’s bottom, or lie afloat 
in the stream at single anchor, with a hawser fast to the posts of the wharfs on shore.— 
N.B. The tide of flood here is weak, but the ebb runs very rapidly all the way down past 
Meogenes Island. 


Remarks on St. John^ &c.; by Mr. Lockwood and Capt. Napier. 

The tides of the river, at full and change, flow till half-past eleven. The vertical rise 
is 18 feet. Equinoctial spring-tides rise 24 to 28 feet. 

After the first quarter flood, the tide below the surface runs into the harbour. 

During summer, and the depth of winter, the tide generally flows ih at half-flood. 

In autumn, the river is swoln by rains, and between the beginning of April and the 
middle of May, by the melting of the ice, and the great quantity of snow that accumu¬ 
lates on the lands of this vast navigable river. 

From these causes, the water streams out, to seaward, continually; therefore vessels, 
at that time, seldom enter the harbour, without a fresh leading wind. The falls are 
then impassable, as the tide does not rise to their level. 

The body of the river is 17i feet above low water-mark. Consequently, after the tide 
has risen to that height, the water descends, or literally falls into the river. 

When the tide has flowed twelve feet, the falls are smooth, and passable for twenty 
minutes. 

Above the Falls the tide rises 4 feet; and, at Majorfield, 60 miles in the interior, it 
rises one foot and a half. After passing the Falls, you enter a gullet, which is a quarter 
of a mile wide, and two miles long, winding in different courses, and having 16 fathoms 
in the channel. Next to this gullet, is ^ fine large basin, a mile and a half wide, and 
eight miles long, entering the main river. There is water sufficient, except in dry sea¬ 
sons, for vessels of fifty tons, as high as Fredericton, and in all the branches of the lakes. 
In the middle of May, or earlier, in favourable seasons, the snow and ice in the country 
melting, make a general overflow in the river, which, in some years, rises so high as to 
inundate all the low lands. “ The overflowings were measured, in 17^5, by the marks 
set up at Majorfield; the water was found to have flowed 17 feet above the common 
height of the water in summer.” (Remarks by Chas. Morris, Esq.) 

Of the Tide, Captain Napier, R.N., when commanding H. M. sloop, Jaeeur, has 
said, “ The great volume of fresh water which constantly runs down the Harbour of 

St. John, 
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St John, in April and May, causes a contijmal Hream outward during^ that period,'some* 
tunes to the depth of nearly 5 fathoms, under which the flood aiid ebb flow regularly: 
the maximum of its velocity we foun^to be 4^ knots, and the minimum 2 knots; buti 
as the log floated very deep in the fresh water, and ultimately sunk in the salt water 
running underneath, it would not be too much to estimate the maximum at 5 knots, and 
the minimum at 2}. The fact of the under tide beginning at the depth of nearly 5 fa¬ 
thoms was ascertained by sinking a lead down to that depth, when it was carried the 
same way as the current on the surface; but, when lowered below that, it was carried 
in a contrary direction.” ' . 

St. JOHN’S TO PASSAMAQUODDY.—From Cape Maspeck, Negro Head, the 
opposite extremity of the Bay of St. John, bears W. J S. miles ; and the coast from 
Negro head to Cape Musquash trends W.S.W. 4 miles. A remarkable rock, the Split 
Rock, marks the cape ; and, at a mile farther westward is the entrance of Musquash 
Harbour, a well-sheltered cove, in which there is good anchoring ground in 3 and 4 fa¬ 
thoms. 

An irregular coast now succeeds to Point Lapreau, 10 miles W.S.W. J W. Near the 
middle of it are the inlets called Dipper and Little Dipper, which admit small craft and 
boats. Between St. John’s Harbour and Point Lapreau the shore is generally bold ; the 
land broken and high. Many ac^dents have happened in the vicinity of the point, and 
it should, therefore, be approached with caution. 

POINT LAPREAU.—A Lighthouse has been erected on Point Lapreau, which 
was first lighted on the Ist of November, 1831. It exhibits two fixed lights, one 
above the other, and distant 18 feet. The lower lantern is fixed to the outside of the 
building, and shows its liglit quite in with the shore to the eastward, and westward into 
Mace’s Bay, within the outer ledges. The light bears from the easternmost of the 
Wolves E. by N., 11 miles, and from Head Harbour Light, (Campobello Isl.) E. J N. 
about 20 miles. The distance hence along shore, to a sight of Partridge Island, St. 
John’s, is 6J leagues. 

At five miles N.W. from Point Lapreau is Red Head, The irregular indent between 
is Mace's Bay, a deep and dangerous- bight, in which several vessels have been embayed 
and wrecked. On each side are several clusters of islets and rocks, but there is a good 
place of shelter, Poklogan, at the head of it; and there is good anchorage in the 
centre, in 3 or 4 fathoms, which will be obtained by entering near the western shore. 

GHAND BKANAN.—This island, 11 miles in len^h, from N.N.E. to S.S.W., 
by 4 or 5 in breadth, is included in Charlotte County, in the Province of New Bruns¬ 
wick. The nearest distance from the opposite coast of the State of Maine is two leagues.^ 
llie western side is very high ; its cliffs being nearly perpendicular, and about 600 feet* 
high above the level of the sea. On this side is but one little inlet. Dark Cove, which 
affords shelter for boats only. The northern head, (Bishop's,) is equally abrupt and 
bold; but to the south-eastward of it is Whale Cove, having anchoring ground, with 25r 
to 15 fathoms, in which ships may stop for a tide, during a southerly gale, but it is ex¬ 
posed to the north. 

The Eastern Coasts of Manan abound in fish, and the interior is in a rapid state of 
improvement. The soil is, in general, good, and it produces all the species of fir, 
beech, birch, and maple, in size and quality adequate to all purposes for which they are 
generally used. The population, in 1816, amounted to 384 persons, chiefly from the 
United States. > 

To the S.E. of Whale Cove, on the same side of the island, is Long Island Bay, so 
called from the island on the S.E. side of it. The N.E. point of this bay, called, from 
its shape, the Swallow's Tail, is high, bold, rugged,, and barren. The bay is open, 
but possesses all the advantages of a harbour: the bottom is wholly of mud, excepting 
a ridge of rocks and gravel that shows itself within the Swallow’s Tail, and thb north 
end of Long Island: there is, also, a small cluster of sunken rocks, of 5 feet at low 
water, at half a mile frqm Long Island Point. 

Under Long Island, and opposite to the beach, ships may afichor, even locking in the 
north end of Long Island with the Swallow’s Tail, On a strong muddy bottom, entirely 
sheltered from the wind and sea. In the northern part of the bay, bottom of stiff clay, 
vessels have frequently been protected during a severe gale. 


Half- 
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Hmlf-way down off the eastern coast of Great Manan, at a mile from shore, is Great 
Ihlck Island, under which there is good gi‘ound; but here a pilot will be required, 
as there are hidden dangers in the vicinity. To the south-westward and southward of 
Puck Island lie Rost, Cheney^ and White Head Islands: th\e latter occupied by a 
^llal and intelligent pilot: from these the rocks and foul ground extend miles to 

dhi the southern bank'of Great Manan the most dangerous ledge is that called the 
Old Proprietor, which lies two leagues S.S.E. from White Head Island, and covers the 
space of half an acre at low water; it is dry at half-ebb. When covered,- the tide sets 
directly over it, at the rate of four miles an hour. The S.W. head of Manan open of 
all the islets off the south side of that island, will lead clear to the southward of it. The 
north-easternmost high land, open of the islets on the east, leads clear to the eastward 
of all the dangers. During an easterly wind, the tide-rips are impassable. 

The Three Islands, (Kents,) the southernmost of the Manan Islets, are low and 
ledgy. The eastern side of the largest is bold to the rocks, which are at all times visi¬ 
ble. Off the N.W. of these rocks is a ledge called the Constable, dry at low water. 
These isles, with Green Islets, to the northward of them,, afford occasional anchorage^ 
in from 14 to 7 fathoms. ^ 

Wood Island, on the south side of Manan, with the S,W, Head of the latter, form a 
bay containing excellent ground. The upper part and head of it, in a gale of wind, 
are places of security; and here supplies, if requisite, may be obtained from the in¬ 
habitants. 

j^etween Wood Island, on the S.W., and Ross Island, on the N.E., is the passage to 
Grand Harbour, a shallow muddy basin, into which you may enter by passing near 
the Green Islets.. It is a convenient place for vessels without anchor or cable, as they 
may lie in the mud, in perfect security. At the entrance, which is narrow, the depths 
are from 6 to 3 fathoms, bottom of clay. 

The GANNET, a small rock, 40 feet high, and having many sunken rocks and ledges 
about it, stands at the dbtance of 3^ miles S. S.W. from the Three Islands. Mr. Lock- 
wood, several years ago, observed that this would be a fine situation for a lighthouse, 
which would be the mean of saving many ships. The ledges and sunken rocks in the 
vicinity always break. 

The lighthouse has been / erected, and was lighted, for the first time, on the 1st of 
December, 1831. It shows a fixed light, of a bright aed colour, to distinguish it from 
other lights in the vicinity.* 

The three low islets, called Machias Seal Isles, lie 10 miles to the W. by N. of the 
Gannet, with the 8.W. Head of Grand Manan bearing E.N.E. about 3 leagues distant. 

Lights on Machias Seal Islesl—On the southernmost of these isles ai*e two light¬ 
houses, first lighted in September, 183^. They stand at some distance apait, exhibit 
brilliant ySdred.lights, and bear from each other, when in a line, E.S.E. and W.N.W., 
with the keeper’s house between them. 

The Channel between Grand Manan and the coast of the State of Maiihi is from 


* The Commitnoner* (f Lighthouses,^ in their specification of the lighthouse, annexed thereto the 
following remarks, dated St John, 4th Oct. 1831. 

This light, from its proximity to several very dangerous ledges and shoals, ought hot to be run 
for; it is intended to give timely warning to vessels which are, by the rapid tides about these ledger 
frequently drawn into danger, and too often wrecked. 

The dangerous shoal called the Old Proprietor, which dries at three-quarters ebb, bears from this 
lighthouse E. ^ S. about 7} miles. St. Mary’s Lbdge, dry at all times,* S.W. by W. ^ W. 1J mijes. 
Northeiiy fi^om this ledge, the whole apace westerly from the lighthouse, for the distance of five 
miles, is full of dangerous ledges, (several of them dry at high water,) called the Murr Ledges: the 
inner or northernmost of these ledges bears from the light W.N.W. nearly, and is dry at two- 
thirds ebb. ^ / 

Within the Murr Ledges, there is a clear channel round the south-west head of Grand Manan, 
which bears from the hothouse N.W. } N. about 7^ miles. Black Rock, off White Head Island, 
bears N.£. } £. about 8 miles.' Vessels, except in cases of extremity, ought not to attempt running 
between this rock and the Old Proprietor, as there are some dangers in the way, the ground rocky, 
and the tides very rapid. ^ 

The S.W. point df the Machias Seat Islands bears from this lighthouse W. J S. 12 miles, and the 
]^,£. rqi^k off these islands W. N.W. about the same distance. 

9 to 
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9 to 6 fflilef wide: both shores bold, the d^ths quickly ioereasiog on each side, from 
i2 to 70 and 75 fathoms; the greatest depth near Manan, where you haul (tulckl|r 
frem 10 to 75. This is the best passage up the Bay of Fundy, because the safest, and 
laost advantageous with the prevalent winds, which are from the westward. 

The WoLp Islands, which lie seven miles to the N.B. by N. from Grand Manan, 
ire from 6o to 100 feet in height, steep and bold. The passages between them are 
deep, and they afford temporary shelter, in the depth of from 20 to 12 fathoms. Be- 
tem Manan and these bles, the depths vary from 70 to 40 fathoms, bottom of oaze and 
mod. 

ABgAQUODPT BAIT.—The Bay of Passamaquoddy, with the Cha* 
penedcook River, or River of St. Croix, divide Cabotia from Fbedonia, or the British 
Aawrican territory from that of the United States.* The south-western side of the bay 
may be distinguished by a lighthouse, on Quoddy Head, which was erected by otcfor 
Congress, ip the year 1808. This structure exhibits a fixed light, which, in dear 
weather, may be seen seven leagues off. Its lantern is 90 feet above the sea. Near 
due lighthouse is an alarm-bell, which, during foggy weather, will strike ten times in a 
niniite: its sound, in calm weather, may be heard live miles off. From the north head 
of Grand Manan the lighthouse bears W.N.W. ^ W. 7 miles ^ and from the Machias 
Seal Islands N.N.E. J B., 17 mUes. 

Seed Roche. —At about one quarter of a mile without Quoddy Head lie two remarkable 
rocki, called the Seal Rocks, which, at a distance, resemble a ship. To the eastward of 
these there is a whirlpool. In passing here it b therefore requisite to gpve these objects 
a berth of half or three-quarters of a mile before you haul in. 

2%ere are several passages into Passamaquoddy Bay; but particularly the southern, 
(commonly called the Western,) the Skip Channel or Middle Passage; and the Northern 
(commonly called the Eastern) Passage. The first is that between the isle of Campo- 
bello and the main land to the S.W. The Ship Channel is that between Campobello 
and Deer Island; the Northern Passage is that along the New Brunswick shore. 

At 2J miles N.E. f E. from the northern extremity of Campobello is the White 
Rorse, appearing at a distance like a white rock; but it is really a small islet, barren 
and destitute of trees, while the isles about are covered with them. It, therefore^ serves 
as a beacon. 

At the N.E. end of Campobello is Head Harbour, a place of easy access, small, but 
perfectly safe, with 6, 7, and 8 fathoms, muddy bottom. A good light was first exhibited 
on the extreme point of this harbour, 1st Nov. 1829. The fine harbour, called Harbour 
Ddate, lies on the west side of the island; and, at its S.W. end is Snug Cove, another 
good harbour, where there is a British custom-house. Moose Island, on the opposite 
aide, belongs to the United States, and Bntish ships are not allowed to ride there above 
six hours at any one time. In a fine cove at the south end of this island a ship of 500 
tons may lie, moored head and stern, safe from all winds, but the anchor^ are very much 
e]qi08ed with wind from the East. 

QUODDY HEAD, on which stands the lighthouse above mentioned, forms the south 
side of the Southern Passage, the entrance of which, between Campobello and the 
Head, is a mile in breadth, but the passage gp'adually narrows to the W.N.W. and 
N.N.W., and at two miles up a rocky bar stretches across, which is dry at low water. 

,At rather more than a mile within the entrance, you may come to anchor, in 4 or 5 
fiuboms, well sheltered, either by day or night. Here a pilot may be obtained; on 
firbg a gun, and making the usual sjgnal, who will take the ship to Snug Cove or 
Moose Island, whence another may be obtained for St. Andrew’s, the River Scoodic, or 
St Croix, &c. 

Laboe Ships, for Passamaquoddy Bay, pass to the eastward of Campobello, steering 
NJB. by £. and N.E. towards the Wolf Isles, which lie about miles eastward from 


♦ In November, 1817, the Commissioners appointed by the respective governments, under the 
treatv of Ghent, (the last treaty of peace,^ decided that Moose, Dudley, and Frederic Islands, in 
the Bay of Passamaquoddy, do belong to the United States; and that all the other islands in the 
Mme bay, with- Grand Manan, in the Bay of Fundy, do belong to Great Britain, by virtue of the 
of peace of 1783. The citizens of the United States continue to enjoy the right of navi¬ 
gating trough the Ship Channel, between Deer Island and Campo-hello; and, of course, through 
tbe channel between Moose and Deer Islands. 


the 
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the northern part of Campobello. So soon as the passage between Campobello and the 
White Horse bears W.N.W., steer for it, leaving the White Horse at a distance on the 
north or starboard side, and keeping Campobello nearest on board. You will now, pro¬ 
ceeding south-westward, leave a group of islands on your starboard side, and will next 
see Harbour Delute above mentioned. 

Between the Wolves and the north end of Campobello, there is a depth of from 60 
to 100 fathoms. With the latter bearing S.S.E. or S.E., there is a depth of IQ and «0 
fathoms, where ships may anchor securely from all winds. The courses thence to Moose i 
Island are S.W. by W. J W. and S.W. 5 miles. 

If bound from Moose Island up the River Scoodic, as you pass Bald Head, opposite 
Deer Island, give it a berth of half a mile, as a ledge of rocks lies off it. Having 
passed this point, the course and distance to Oak Point, or DeviFs Head, will be N. by 
W. 4 leagues. The latter may be seen from the distance of 10 or 12 miles. 

St. AND&S^’S. — The Town and Port of St. Andrew lie on the eastern side of 
the entrance of the Scoodic. A small island. Navy Island, forms the harbour. I'his is¬ 
land is bold-to on its S.W. side, but eastward of it is a shoal bank, stretching nearly half 
a league from St. Andrew’s Point. The town is a pleasant little place, and the harbour 
being good, many ships load timber here, which is generally much longer than that of 
Nova-Scotia. The merchants of this town load timber also at other places; viz. at Oak 
Bay, on the Scoodic, and at Rushabec, Didiquash, and Magadavick, on the N.E. side of 
Passamaquoddy Bay, all being excellent and very convenient harbours. In the bay, in 
general, are from 17 to 25 fa^oms of water. 

ETANG HARBOUR, which lies to the eastward of the North Passage of Passama¬ 
quoddy Bay, is recommended to the mariner as one of the best and most convenient har¬ 
bours in British America. It has two entrances, which, though narrow. Have very deep 
water, and either may be taken, according to circumstances. The principal one is a 
mile and a half N.E. by N. from White Horse Isle, between two islands. Pain and Bliss. 
To run into this place, bring the centre of the White Horse to bear S.W. by S., and run 
northward, with that bearing, until you are past a low flat rocky point on Bliss or Etang 
Island. Having passed this point, keep the island close on board until you come up to a 
ledge which shows itself, and which lies off a round island covered with trees on the 
larboard side. The ledge is bold close-to. Having advanced thus far, you may anchor 
near the centre of the harbour, inclining under the north shore, in 8 or 10 fathoms. 
The only inconvenience here is, the extreme tenacity of the ground, for which every 
precaution should be taken, that the anchor may not be lost. As the lise and fall of the 
tides is considerable, a sufficient scope of cable should, of course, be allowed. 

BEAVER HARBOUR.—At 5 miles E. by N. from the entrance of Etang Harbour is 
that of Beaver Harbour, another snug place of shelter, with 15 to 11 fathoms at the en- 
t;rance, and 5 in the centre. In sailing in, keep the west shore on board, as a reef 
stretches half way over from the opposite side : in the line of this reef are 3 and 4 fa¬ 
thoms. From the S.E. point of the harbour. Point Lepreau, noticed on page 37* bears 
E.S.E. ^ E. 11 miles. 

TIDES.—Within the Southern Passage of Passamaquoddy Bay common tides rise 
from 20 to 25 feet. At Moose Island the tide flows at XI^, full and change ; and runs, 
when strongest, between Moose Island and Marble Island, and between Deer Island and 
Campobello, nearly five miles an hour. In the bay, the stream of tide is scarcely per¬ 
ceptible. On the eastern side of Grand Mahan it is high water at X h. springs rise 25, 
and neaps 20, feet. 


BEARINGS and DISTANCES o/ PLACES in the Bay o/F^ndy. 


(Variation 15® West, 1826.^ .Magnetic Distance. 

From ' Bearing. Miles. 

Bryei-’s Island Lighthouse to Machias Seal Isles. N.W. | W. • • 32 

the Gan net Rock Lighthouse* • • N.W. by N. •• 22 

the Old Proprietor.N. by W. | W. • • 18 

the Southern Wolf. N. J W. •• 40 

•Point Lepreau.. ^I. by E. •• 44 

St. John’s Haibour. N.N.E. ^ E. • • 55 

Machias Seal Isles to Little River Head*. N. by W. • • Q 

the N.W. Head of Grand Manan . N.E. J E. • • 18 

Froih 
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From Bearing, Miles, 

Machias Seal Isles to Quoddy Head Lij^^hthouse • • -.. • N.N.E. J E. • • 17 

the Southern Wolf.. N.E. • • 26 

Little River to the S. W. Head of Grand Manan • . S.E. by E. } E. • • 12 

N.W. Head of Grand Manan. E. by N. • • I 6 

Quoddy Head Lighthouse to the Southern Wolf. E.N.E. • • 11 

the North Head of Grand Manan E.S.E. ^E. •• 7 

the S.W. Head of Grand Manan S. i W. • • 11 

Machias Seal Isles. •*.••• S.S.W. ^ W. • • 17 

Head Harbour to White Horse Islet. N.E. 4 E^ • • 2^ 

the Northern Wolf.. E. | 8 . •. 74 

the Southern Wolf. E.S.E. •• 6 ^ 

the North Head of Grand Manan ^. S. by E. J E, • • 9 | 

White Horse Isle to the Ship. Channel.. S.W. by W. •• 24 

Latete or ^^orth Passage. N, i W. • • 2 | 

Etang Harbour • ... N.E. by N. .. 1 ^ 

Beaver Harbour. E.N.E. } E. •. 6 

Point Lepreau. E. J 8. •. 17 J 

the Northern Wolf. E.S.E. J E. •« 64 

the Southern Wolf. S.E. • • 6 

the N. Head of Grand Manan. S. by E. . • 11 

West Entrance of Etang Harbour to Head Harbour • .. S.W. by S. •. 4 

North End of Grand Manan S. 4 E. • • 13 

Etang Harbour, South Point, to the Northern Wolf. S.E. by E. • • 44 

the Southern Wolf .. S.E. by S. •• 6 

Northern Wolf to a Vigia or Shoal ? . E. 4 N. •. 7 

Point Lepreau .. E. | N. •• 11 

Beaver Harbour. North. • • 4 

point Lepreau to the Gut of Annapolis . • . S.E. 4 S. • • 34 

Petit Passage... S. J E. • • 37 

Grand Passage. S. J W. • • 42 

Bryer’s Island Lighthouse.. • • • S. by W. •. 44 

North End of Grand Manan .. S.W. by W. .. 19 

Beaver Harbour Head... W. by N. • • 11 

Etang Harbour, South Point.. W. | N. •• 16 


GENERAL REMARKS on, and Directions the Bay o/’Fundy. 

Shivs navigating the Bay of Fundt have to encounter an atmosphere almost con¬ 
stantly enveloped in thick fogs, tides setting with great rapidity oyer the rocks and shoals 
with which it abounds, and a difficulty of obtaining anchorage, oh account of the depth 
of water : so that, under these circumstances, the most unremitting attention is requi¬ 
site, in order to prevent the disastrous consequences which must necessarily attend a 
want of knowledge and caution. « 

When off Cape Sable, with a westerly wind, and destined for the Bay, it is best to 
make the coast of the United States about the Skuttock Hills and Little Manan light¬ 
house, described hereafter; as you can pass with greater safety to the westward of 
Grand Manan than to the eastward, and can have shelter, if required, in the several har¬ 
bours of that coast. 

^ Between Grand Manan and the coast of Maine the passage is free from danger; ves 
aels beating through, generally stand from side to side, particularly in fogs, the depth 
being from 12 to 72 fathoms, with a bold shore on each side, and the tide through regular 
and strong. The Wolf Islands may be passed on either side, having deep water close- 
to: but afford no sheltered anchorage, except for small fishing vessels in summer time: 
they are, as already noticed, from 60 to 100 feet high. With light winds, a lee tide, or 
thick weather, you may let go an anchor any where between the Wolf Islands and Beaver 
Harbour, in good bolding ground, in a depth of 20 or 25 fathoms. Point Lepreau is 
bold-to, but was formerly dangerous in dark weather, as it pro'erts so fai* Into the s e^ 
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Its light-house, with double lights, as described on page 37| is now an escceUent 
Hence to St. John’s the course is free from danger. 

When steering between Grand Manan and Bryar^a Island, the utmost caution is re^|ui- 
site during thick weather, as vessels are frequently drawn amongst the islands and ledges 
to the southward of Manan, by the flood’s setting directly on them: the most dangerous 
of these is the Old Proprietor, which at low water is uncovered for the space of half an 
acre. When the wind, therefore, veers at all to the southward, make the best of your 
way to St. John’s Harbour, or you may secure an anchorage in Grand Passage, or 
St. Mary’s Bay, as it seldom blows in that directidu above eighteen hours without 
bringing on a fog. 

■ f The Prevailing Winds h e r e , and on all the coast of Nova-8c6tia, are from W.S.W. 

I to S.W., nearly as steady as trade-winds ; excepting that, during the summer months, 

/ they are rather more southerly, accompanied with but little intermission by fog, which 
requires a north-westerly wind to disperse it. It is, therefore, recommended not to leave 
I an anchorage without making arrangements for reaching another before dark, or the 
I appearance of a fog coming on, which, with a S.W. wind, is so sudden, that you are 
I unawares enveloped in it; nor to keep at sea during the night, if it can be avoided. 
\^Whenever the wind blows directly off the land, the fog is soon dispersed. 

The Tides are very rapid, but regular ; and, although the wind against them alters 
the direction of the rippling, and sometimes makes it dangerous, it has little or no eflfect 
hpon their courses. The flood sets from Cape Sable to the north-westward through the 
Seal Islands and Bald-Tuskets, at two or three knots in the hour; dfter which its rate 
increases to four or five knots, thence taking the direction of the shore, it flows past 
Cape St. Mary, and then N.N.W. towards Bryeris Island ; it sets but slowly up the ex¬ 
tensive Bay of St. Mary, which adds to its strength along the eastern shore; then in¬ 
creasing its rapidity as the Bay contracts, it rushes in a bore into the Basin of Mines, 
and up Chignecto Bay. 

Between Bryer^s Island and the opposite northern coast, and for some distance up the 
Bay to the eastward, the first of the flood s^ts strong to the northward (nearly North) ; 
so that it will be extremely dangerous for a vessel to run in the night or thick weather, 
from any part of the southern to the northern coast, without making a large allowance 
for the set of the tide, and keeping the lead constantly going. H. M. sloop Jaseur was 
nearly ashore, having been set by this tide in a fog miles in 3 hours and 10 minutes. 


lY.—The COASTS ^FREDONIA, or of the UNITED STATES, 
from Passamaquoddy to Cape Cod, &c. 

The most remarkable elevations of land between the Bay of Passamaquoddy and Cape 
Elizabeth are, the 'Shutock Hills, Mount Desert Hills, and Hills of Penobscot. The 
Skuttock Hills are five in number, and, at a distance, appear round; they stand to the 
northward of the Port of Gouldsborough, and are readily distinguishable from any hills 
to the eastward. The Mount Desert Hills may, in clear weather, be seen from a dis¬ 
tance of 13 to 20 leagues. The Penobscot Hills may be seen to the N.W. and N.N.W. 
over the Fox Islands. When within 4 or 3 leagues of the Mount Desert Hills, the Skut¬ 
tock Hills will bear about N.N.E. 

In sailing towards this coast, tl^e new lighthouse on Mount Desert Rock will be seen: 
this rock lies 7^ leagues to the southward of Mount Desert Island, in latitude 43^ b)i', 
and longitude 68° 3^’; observe here to make proper allowance for the tide, &c. At 
Mount Desert Rock, the stream of flood divides to run westward and eastward. With 
the Skuttock Hills about N.N.E., and within 4 or 6 leagues of those of Mount Desert, 
the tide of flood sets E.N.E., and the ebb W.S.W.; but at the distance of 9 or 10 leagues 
from the land, the current, in general, sets to the S.W., and more westward. From the 
Mount Desert Rock to the Fox Isjands the flood-stream sets W.S.W. along shore; but 
it.still runs up to the northward into Blue Hill Sound, Isle Haute Bay, &c. 

The Lighthouse on Mount Desert Rock is conspicuous ; and it exhibits a 
fiofed Hght, which commenced on the night of the 20th of August, 1830. 

MACHIAS 
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SAT.— The entrance of the Bay or Port of Machias, in the State 
of Maine,* bears N.W. J W. 64° IF.'] 14 leagues from Bryer’s Island Lighthouse; 
N.W. by W. f W. [W. by 29 miles from the new lighthouse on the Gannfet Rock ; 
and N.W. ^ W, miles from the lighthouses of the Machias Seal Isles. The last 
mentbned point and Gannet Rock are> nearly East and West from each other, at 
the distance of miles, and between them lie several dangerous ledges. Of these 
ledges, the southenunost, called St. Mary\ is a mile and three-quarters W.S.W. from 
the Gannet. - 

Directly fronting Jthe Entrance of Machias, within the distance of a league, are two 
little isles called thb Libee or Liby Isles, on the southernmost of which is a new /igAf- 
koHse, exhibiting a nsed light, in or near latitude 44° 36^, and elevated 60 feet above 
the level of the sea. At a league N.E. ^ N. from this lighthouse is the S.W.. end of 
Cross Island, which forms the eastern side of the entrance to the Bay. 


On advancing towards Machias Bay from the Seal Isles, and steering N.W. \ W. you 
will gain sight of the Libee Isles Lighthouse ; which is to be left on the larboard side; 
rounding these isles, you thence proceed North into the Bay. On this course you will 
leave a large white rock, called the Chcmnel Rock, on your larboard side: and, unless 
bound upward, into Machias Harbour, may haul to the westward. When,you have ad¬ 
vanced half a mile above this rock, bring a high round island, which is covered with 
trees, to bear North, when you may anchor in 4 or 5 fathoms, muddy bottom. If you 
mean to go up to the town of Machias, keep on a north course, until you have advanced 
above a ^gh round island on your larboard hand,, when you may steer W.N.W. or N.W. 
by W. for a point covered with birch-trees, and having a house-on it. On the starboard, 
band there are flats and shoals. You may keep on the larboard after you pass this 
house, until the river opens to the northward, when you may run up.to Cross River, and 
anchor in 4 fathoms. 


Machias is the chief town of Washington, County, in the state of Maine. Its present 
population is about 2500 persons. 

Little River Harbour is about a league and a half E.N.E. from Cros.s Island. It 
may afford occasional shelter. The entrance bears N.W. by W. J.W. 4. leagues from 
the S.W. Head of Grand Manan, and N. by W., 3 leagues, from the western Seal Island. 
It cannot be seen until you approach the northern shore; and the pilots say you should 
not run for it before it bears N.W. or N.N.W. I’here is a bluff point of rocks on the 
starboard hand, going in, and nn island in the middle of the hai’bour. On going in, leave 
the Island on your larboard side, and when you have passed it half a mile you may anchor 
in 4 or 5 fathoms, muddy bottom, and be protected from all winds. The land between 
this harbour and Quoddy Head trends N.E. by E. 4 leagues. 

MACHIAS to GOULDSBORO*.—In proceeding from Machias towards Gouldsboro’, 
you will pass numerous islands on the starboard hand, with many inlets and good har¬ 
bours, but generally too intricate for strangers to attempt with safety. On quitting 
Machias Bay, you first pass the Libee Islar^, thence Head Harbour Island, the Wass 
Islands, &c. The eourse and distance from off the Libee Islands to a berth off the 
Great Wass Island are S.W. by W. 10 miles, and from the latter to the Little Manan 
Isle W. by S. 13J miles. 

On the S.E. point of Head Harbour Island, off Moospecky Beach, is a new lighthouse,, 
which exhibits a revolving light, and is, therefore, readily distinguished from that of the 
Libee Isles, 8 miles to the N.E., and another on the Little Manan, at 5 leagues to the 
S.W. At the distance of six or seven leagues, the interval of darkness will be'longer 


• The State, formerly District, of Maine, is bounded on the East by New Brunswick, as 
already noticed, and on the West by New Hampshire. The face of the country is generally hilly, 
bat not mountainous. The coast indented with bays, and' abounding with excellent harbours; 
The soil, on the sea.-CK)ast, is stony and barren, but more fertile in the interior, producing grain, 
grass, &c. The minerals are iron, copperas, sulphur, and ochres. The summer here is short, but 
agreeable; the autumn clear and'healthy; winter long and severe; spring, as in Canada, very short. 
The Penobscot, Kennebec, Androscoggin, and Saco, are its principal rivers. This state is not yet 
thickly peopled, but slavery is here unknown. Portland, the seat of the provincial government, is 
situate on a good harbour in the S.W., as described hereafter. The ports of entry for foreign ships 
are Machias, Frenchman*$ Bay, Castine or Penobscot, Wiscasset, Baih, Portland,. Falmouth, Saco, 
and Pepperelboro*. The names printed in Italies are those of ports to which VOBS^ from or beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope are restricted. 


than 
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than the duration of light; but, on approaching, the time of darknets dlminbh, and 
that of light increase. Within the distance of S or 6 miles, there will still appear a 
small inteival of darkness ; but, in the revolutions, the greatest power of light will be 
to the least as twenty-four to one. 

On Little Manan, a small islet, is a lighthouse of stone, which exhibits a y&red Hgr^s 
at 53 feet above the level of the sea, although the building itself is only 25 feet high. 
From the Lighthouse the entrance of the Port of Qouldsboro’ bears N. W. J N. 4J miles. 
At the entrance is an islet covered with trees on the eastern, and two on the western, 
side. Within the entrance, the harbour is a mile wide, and you may anchor in hrom 
4 to 6 fathoms, where you please. The course in is N.N.W. then N. ^ W. 4 miles f 
and thence W. by N. to Gouldsboro*. . 

The Skuttock HilUf, already mentioned, form a good mark for Gouldsboro’, as they lie 
to the northward of the harbour. Hence, by bringing them in that direction, and steering 
on that course, you will, on approaching the harbour, see the Little Manan Lighthouse, 
which is to be left on the starboard hand.* The latter stands at about a league to the 
southward of the point between Dyer^s Bay and Pigeon Hill Bay: it is connected with 
the land by a rocky ledge or bar, which is partly uaooveped with the ebb. 

DYER’S BAY.—Immediately to the eastward of the entrance to Gouldsboro’ is 
Dyer*# Bay, which you may enter by giving Little Manan a berth of half a mile, leaving 
it on the starboard hand. If you bring the light to bear N.E., at three-quarters of a 
mile, a N. by W. course will carry you into the mouth of the bay, leaving a large dry 
ledge on the larboar d hand: when abreast of this ledge, which is bold-to, give it a berth 
of 15 or 16 fathoms, then steer N. J E. about 4 miles, where you may auchor, safe from 
all winds, in 4 or 5 fathoms, muddy bottom. 

PLEASANT BAY, or the Mouth of Pleaeant River, is two leagues to tbe N.E. of 
Little Manan Lighthouse. Here you pass the islet called TiUmanan, and several dan¬ 
gerous ledges. For this place, therefore, as in all the other harbours of this coast, a 
pilot is indispensible. 

From Little Manan Lighthouse to a berth off thd Great Wass IsUnd, already noticed, 
the course and distance are E. by N. 13^ miles ; and from the latter to the libee light¬ 
house, off Machias Bay, N.E. by E. 10 miles. 

GOULDSBOROUGH to Bluf. Hili. Bat. —At two leagues without the harbour of 
Gouldsborough, to the S.W., is Scoodic Point, with its three islets, forming the west 
side of the entrance of Fbench man’s Bay, or the N.E. harbour of Mount Desert. Next 
follow the Cranberry lelee, to the S B. of the same island. 

Baker’s Island, which is the outermost of the Cranberry Isles, is now distinguished 
by a Lighthouse, exhibiting a brilliant Jived Ught, which bears from that on the Little 
Manan W.S.W. [SJF. J fF.] 3 leagues. 

To tbe S.S.W. of tbe Cranberry Isles are the Ih^k Iskmde, off the entrance of Blue 
Hill Bay, or the S.W. harbour of Mount Desert. To enter this harbour, leave the two 
Duck Islands on the starboard side, and Long Island with a cluster of other islands on 
the larboard. It is not safe for a stranger to run in during the night, as there is a great 
ledge, which is uncovered at half-tide, about one mile from the harbour. This is to be 
^eft on the starboard hand. There is also a long ledge on the larboard side, which ex¬ 
tends half a mile off; there is, however, a good turning channel between. Tbe S.W. 
passage is not fit for large vessels at low water; but, at high water, any one may enter, 
by keeping nearest to tbe staiboard shore when sailing in. With the harbour open, you 
may steer N.W. or W.N.W., and anchor, when well up, in 5 or 6 fathoms, muddy 
bottom; where, with any wind, you wiU He safely. Here, however, as in every other 
pai’t hereabout, a pilot is required. 

. P3SW03E8C<Kr BAT and RIVER.—This extensive bay is included between 
Point Naskeag, or Sedgwick Point, on the N.E., and White Head on the S.W.; the 
distance between these points is 9 leagues; and it therefore includes the Isle Haute, 
Deer Island, the Fox Islands, Isleboruugh or Long Island, and a multitude of small isles, 
rocks, and ledges. Throngh the bay, to the mouth of the river of its name, western 


* The pilots say that a ledge, called Moulton's Ledge, and dry at low tides, lies W. by N. 4 miles 
firom the lighthouse: a sunken ledge, with 7 feet of water on it, S»£, by £. 5 miles from the same; 
another of 12 feet, S.S.W. 4 miles. 

channel 
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chattnel is by the headland on the west, called OwVt Head: thence, by Isleborough on 
the west, and Cape Rosiere on the east, to Bagaduce Point or Castine River. 

The Eastern. Enirtmee is between Isle Haute on the west, and the smaller isles on the 
east, through a channel called Long Reach, formed by the shore of Sedgwick on one 
side, and Deer island on the other, until it unites with the main channel between Cape 
Rosiere and Isleboro^ or Long Island. Above this, on the east, stands Fort Castine> 
near to which is the town of Castine, opposite to Penobscot, which was incorporated 
in 1796 , and which now contsuns a population of above SOOO persons. Castine Is the 
port of entry. 

The noble river which empties its waters into the bay, and which is now decorated 
with numerous townships, is the most considerable in the state of Maine, and has its 
sources about ISO miles above the inlet of Castine. The head of tide and navigation is, 
however, at Bangor, about 30 miles from the same: but vessels of thirty tons may ap¬ 
proach within a mile of this place. At the entrance of the river Is a depth of 10 fathoms. 

From Mount Desert Rock and Lighthouse (noticed on page 42) to White Head, 
having also a Lighthouse, with a fixed light, the bearing and distance are W.N.W. 13 
leagues. The light on White Head is elevated ninety feet above the level of the sea, 
and is, therefore, visible five leagues off. 

By proceeding from Mount Desert Rock, on a W.N.W. 0001 * 86 , you leave the Isle 
Haute and Fox Islands on the starboard, the Seal Rock, Metinicus Isles, and Green 
Islands, on the larboard side; and thus arrive off the Muscle Ledge Islands, which lie to 
the north-eastward of White Head lighthouse, on the western side of the bay. In pur¬ 
suing this course, you will see, on the larboard side, the new lighthouse on Metinicus 
Island, having two lanterns, one at each end of the building, and exliibiting^distkict 
fixed lights. When these lights appear in one, they bear N.N.W. 

On the western side of the bay, at seven miles above White Head lighthouse, is Ow^s 
Read,* having also a lighthouse, with brilliant fixed lights, at 150 feet above the level of 
the sea. The fairway course to this head is N.W. by N. Having advanced to this point 
you may bear away for either side of Isleborough or Long Island; proceeding, according 
to Chart, past Belfast Bay and Brigadier Island, keeping the larboard shore on board. 
When you pass Brigadier Island for Old Fort Point, (Fort PownaUJ observe, before you 
come to it, that an extensive ledge of rocks lies about three-quarters of a mile to the 
E.S.E. of it, which is uncovered at half-tide. These rocks are readily discoverable, 
when the wind blows, by the breakers. You may pass within a cable’s length of Fort 
Point in smooth water. 

If bound up tlte river, from Old Fort Point, with the wind a-head, and an ebb-tide, 
you may make a good Wbour in the East River, at about a league E.N.E. from that 
point. The entrance of this river is on the south side of Orphan Island ; here you may 
lie safe from all winds, and anchor in* 6 or 7 fathoms, good holding ground. You leave 
Orphan Island, and several rocks which are above water, on the larb^oard hand. If re¬ 
quisite, you may anchor to the N.W. of the island, on the starboard hand, before you 
pass through; but, with the wind and tide favourable, you may proceed up to Marsh 
Bay, keeping towards the larboard shore. Marsh Bay is a league and a half above 
Orphan Island. When passing it, keep nearly in the middle of the river, and you will 
have neither rocks nor shoals until you arrive at the Falls. 

CASTINE.—To SAIL up to Castine, &c. by the S.E. and eastern side of Isleboro’, 
the course is N.E. by N., keeping the island on the larboard hand. To go into the har¬ 
bour, by Bagaduce Point, so soon as the entrance bears E.N.E., run in on that direction, 
keeping the middle of the channel on your starboard side until you pass the first island, 
giving that island a berth of half a mile; then haul to the southward, until the island 
bears W.S.W., when you may anchor in 8 or 10 fathoips, muddy bottom, and lie safely 
from all winds. The tide here rises, on the full and change, 10 or 11 feet, and flows 
atl0h.45m. 


* OwVs Head forms a cove on its northern side, in wluch a vessel may take occasional shelter, as 
it hes open to the wind at £. by N. and E.N.E. The directions for sailing in are to bring a rocky 
point, which willbe on the starboard side, to bear N.E. and a ledge of rocks that lie wimout that 
point B.N.B., and anchor in 4 fathoms, muddy bottom. 

Hereabout the tide of flood sets to the north-eastward, and the tide of ebb 3.W. through the 
Muscle Ridges. 
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To ENTER PENOBSCOT BAY, from the S.W. — On, approachtng White Head, or 
Its lighthouse, be careful not to haul in for it until it hears N.E., as you wiH thus avoid 
. the ledges of rocks lying without the head. Within these ledges, at about a pistol-shot 
from shore, there is a safe passage. In passing the head, to the eastward, you will see 
a good harbour, on the larboard hand, called Seal Harbour^ and in which a vessel may 
lie safely with any wind. In going into this harbour, give the larboard shore a berth, hi 
order to avoid a sunken ledge, extending about two-thirds over, and which breaks with 
any sea, excepting at high water. 

Vessels of 60 or 70 tons may double close around the head of the light, and anchor 
right abreast of the store in the harbour. Those taken with calm and ebb tide may an¬ 
chor any where off the light in from 12 to 20 fathoms. If the wind takes you at N.E 
and ebb-tide, so that you cannot get into Seal Harbour, you may run into Tennant Har¬ 
bour, which bears W. by S. from White Head, about 4 miles distant. To gain this 
place, continue a W. by S. course until the first house on the starboard hand bears 
N.N.W., when you may anchor in 4 or 5 fathoms, good ground. In sailing from TeUr- 
nant Harbour, you may steer £. by N. one league, toward White Island lighthouse ; 
but be careful not to haul in for it till it bears N.E., as a lai'ge ledge of rocks bears 
about W. N. W. from the head to the distance of a mile. 

COAST, &c. WESTWARD of PENOBSCOT BAY.—In the offing on the wes^ 
without the entrance of Penobscot Bay, is an islet, more than a mile long, named Man- 
hegin, and from which White Head lighthouse bears nearly N.E., 5 leagues, distant. It 
is the southernmost isle of this coast, and is represented in the charts in latitude 
43° 44', longitude 69° 1T. 

Upon Manhegin (pronounced by the Fredonians Monhegan) there is now a lighthouse, 
showing a revolving light at 150 feet above the level of the sea. The light is composed 
of ten lamps with reflectors, five on each of two sides of an oblong square. The revo¬ 
lution is performed once in three minutes, and exhibits alternately, in that time, a 
blood-red and brilliant light, A N.E. course, for seven leagues, leads hence to the light 
on White Head. 

From the High Light on Cape Cod Manhegin Isle bears N.N.E. J E. \_N.N.E. J 
. trtuf] 35 J leagues. 

From Manhegin Light the Ball Rock, or outer rock of the Metinicus Groupe, off Pe¬ 
nobscot bay, bears nearly East, 19 miles; Segwine Lighthouse, off the River Kennebec-, 
W. J N. 74 leagues; the east end of the Bantam Ledges, off Booth Bay, W. J N. 5 
leagues; the rock called the PumpAtm W.N W. f W. 4 leagues; Penmaquid Point, at 
the entrance of John’s Bay, N.W. 4 W. 4 leagues: and Franklin^s Isle lighthouse, in 
Broad Bay, off the entrance of George’s River, N. 4 8 mUes. 

Georqr’s River, &c. —For this river, the first to the westward of the Bay of Penob¬ 
scot, particular directions have been published by the American coasters, but they are 
insufficient for a stranger without the aid of a pilot. The same remark applies to other 
harbours upon this intricate coast; for, in numerous instances, from want of description, 
the instructions embarrass rather than direct, and there is no chart which can be de¬ 
pended on. Franklin's Isle, above mentioned, is an islet about a league to the W.S.W. 
from the mouth of George’s River; the lighthouse stands on the north side of it, and is 
to be left, when sailing for the river, on the right or starboard side. An E.N.E. course 
leads thence to Pleasant Pmnt, on the north side of the entrance. The light is faed, 
and at 50 feet above the level of the sea. 

PENMAQUID POINT, the eastern point of John's or Bristol Bay,^ lying at the dis¬ 
tance of four leagues N.W. by W, from Manhegin Island, is now distinguished by a 
lighthouse, having a fixed light, at 75 feet above the sea. Upon Burnt Island, near 
Booth Bay, at the distance of two leagues W.S.W. J W. from Penknaquid Point there is, 
also, a fixed harbour light, immediately off the point which separates Damariscotty from 
Booth Bay and the harbour of Townsend, 

9LSNNSBSC IIXVSR 9 Sheepscut River, &c.— The lighthouse on Segwine 
Isle, off the mouth of the Kennebec, has been already mentioned. Its lantern is 20Q 
feet above the level of the sea, and contains a fixed light of the first class, which may be 
seen 9 or 10 leagues off. The position assigned to it is, latitude 43° 404', longitude 
GgP 42'. Pond Island Light, in the entrance of Kennebec River, bears N. 4 £• [N. 4 
from Segwine light, and a mile and three-quarters from Segwine Island. To enter the 

Kehnebec 
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Kenoebep Hirer, yon have now only to steer directly for Pond Island light, (a fixed 
SffJU,) bearing N.N.E. which leads from the western side of Segwine directly to the 
liver. Pond Island may he passed on either side. 

On sailing in, you must have regard to the tide ; for the ebh sets out very strongly' 
South, directly on Segwine Island. If you have not a good breeze of wind, you cannot 
stem the tide, as it sets the rate of 4 or 5 miles an hour. In going'into the harbour 
you will leave a large island covered with spruce trees on your starboard hand, and 
several other islands on the larboard. When you get to the northward of the first island^ 
if the tide be ebbing, you must steer for the Two Sugar-Loaves : these are two high 
rocks, which appear white, and resemble the figure indicated by their name :* when 
you pass to the westward of the Sugar-Loaves, you may steer North, and here take a 
pilot for the river, if bound upwards, as it should not be attempted without one. The 
port of Bath is at about 7 leagues up from Segwine lighthouse. 

If BOUND to Sheepscut River, from the westward, and you make the island of Seg¬ 
wine, you may leave that island on the starboard side, giving it a berth of half a mile. 
When you pass it to,the eastward, you must bnng it to bear S.W., and steer N.E. and 
N.E. by N. 3 leagues, which will bring you up to Ebenicook Harbour, on the eastern 
side of the river, which is fronted by several islets; of this place, the entrance is narrow, 
but it makes like a basin when you get into it. The entrance in lies E. by N. You 
cannot get in with a N.E. or easterly wind, but must have the wind South or westerly. 
After you get into the harbour, haul up N.E. or N.E. by N., as there are several sunken 
rocks, on the starboard hand, as you go in. There is anchorage here in 4 fathoms, 
muddy bottom, safe from all winds. 

If bound up Sheepscut River, in a large vessel, on coming from the westward, you 
must go to the southward of Segwine, steering about N.E. or N.E. by E. one league; 
and, when the river bears North, or North a little westerly, you niay run North, and 
keep the starboard hand best on board. There are many rocks and ledges, some above 
and some under water, lying to the north-eastward of Segwine: when you get up as high 
as EJ^nicook, you leave the two Mark Islands on your larboard, keeping your course 
North, a little easterly. Here it is requisite to have a pilot. The port of Wiscasset is 
about 5 leagues up from the entrance of the River. 

BOOTH BAY, or Townsend Harbour, is the inlet next eastward of Sheepscut 
River, and which may be known by the lighthouse on Burnt Island, with its fixed light. 
Its entrance lies between an islet called the Cuckold on one side, and reefs called Ban- 
tarn Ledges with Damiscove Isle on the other, the distance between which is 2} miles. 
With Burnt Island N. by E. you may run for it without danger; and thence, with as- 
sisiance, proceed to the harbour of Townsend, 

The ** American Coast PiloV' says, "In coming from the westward, leave Segwine 
Island on your larboard hand, giving it a berth of about half a mile; then steer N.E. by E. 
three leagues,'^ when you will, if clear weather, open Townsend light on Burnt Island, 
bearing about N.N.E., but still continue your N.E. by E. course until Burnt Island bears 
N. by E.; then stand for it, continuing N. by E. and leaving it on the starboard hand 
till up the harbour. At about three-quarters of a mile N.N.E. from the light there is a 
small bold island, called Mouse Island, which you leave on your starboard hand; after 
passing it you haul up N.E. for the Eastern Harbour, or continue your course N. by E. 
till you get the Western Harbour to bear W.N.W., when you may run in till Burtft 
Island is shut in by the land : or, you may anchor any where within Mouse Island, as 
neither rocks nor shoals lie off from the land. 

In coming for Townsend, from the Eastward, bring Manhegin Light to bear E.S.E. 
and steer W.N.W. about 13 miles; which course and distance will lead you into the 
passage between, and to the northward of, the outer islands and the main. In steering 
thus you will make Burnt Island light, bearing about N.W. by W.; then steer W. by N. 
until you get that light to bear N.W. Then haul up for it, keeping it on your larboard 
bow until up with it. You now steer N. by E. and follow the directions given above. 


• See the large Chart of the Coasts betvreen Halifax and New York; which contains a particular 
Chart of Kennebec and Sheepscut Rivers, by the late Capt. Joseph Huddart, P.R.S. 


t Say, according to Holland’s Chart, 2| les^ues.—Ep. 
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KENNEBEC RIVER tp Cape Elizabeth and Portlawd.— From the lighthouse on 
Menhegin Island the elevated Light on Segwine Island bears West, 7J leagues. From 
Segwine Lighthouse Cape Small Point and Fowler’s Rock bear W. i N. 3 miles. From 
the same lighthouse that of Portland bears W. ^ S. 20 miles; the two liglUhouses on 
Cape Elizabeth W. S. W. J W. 20 miles; and Aldeu’s Rock or Ledge S.W. by W. i W. 
18 miles. 

The two Lighthouses on Cape Elizabeth, above mentioned, were first lighted on the 
28th of October, 1828. They stand at SOO yards from each other, and at about the same 
distance from the sea-shore. The lanterns are 140 feet above the level of the sea at 
high vmter. The N.E. light is a fixed light, and the S.W. a revolving, showing a bril¬ 
liant light and obscuring alternately, every minute and a half. l%e two lights bear 
from each other S.W. J W. and N.E. f E. 

From the N.E. light, Segwine Lighthouse bears E. by N. J N., 24 miles: Wood Island 
Lighthouse, in Saco Bay, S.W. ^ W., lOj miles; Portland Head Light, N. J E., 4 miles.* 

To the westward of Cape Elizabeth, near Richmond Isle, is a windmill, which is the 
first windmill seen in coming in from the eastward. 

NEW MEADOW’S RIVER.—At N.E. byE. |E^ 6 leagues from Cape Elizabeth, 
and half a league West from Cape Small, is the mouth of New Meadows River, a large 
inlet, which presents ample shelter and safety, during an adverse wind, to those bound 
eaHward. Of this river, the “ American Coast Pilot** says, “ If you should fall into it 
with the wind at S.E. or S.S.E. when bound to the eastward, you may here make a 
good harbour. On standing in, to the northward, you will have a large round island on 
your starboard hand, covered with spruce-trees, together with two large rocks, one 
called the Brown Cow, and the other the H^hite Bull, which are at some distance from 
each other. 

You must leave the Brown Cow on your starboard, and the White Bull on your lar¬ 
board, hand; toward the latter you may go within a cable’s length, and, when you have 
passed it, must stand over for Horse Island, having a house on it, and lying on the star¬ 
board side 5 to this you may go within a quarter of a mile. To the westward of Horse 
Island is a large rock, covered at high water, but bare at half-tide: you may go on either 
side of it when it is in sight, but the widest passage is to the eastward. Wlien you have 
passed this rock, steer N. by W. or N.N.W., which course will carry you upNto a large 
island, called Bear Island, which is covered with spruce and birch trees. When you 
have passed this island to about one quarter of a mile, you may haul in for the starboard 
shore, and anchor in 5 or 6 fathoms of water. This is the best place for anchoring with 
the wind at S.S.E. or East; but be cautious of a ledge of rocKs, extending northward 
from the island to about half a mile off. 

If you have lost anchors and cables, there is a large cove, on the starboard hand, 
bearing about North, and two miles from Bear Island, and which is sufficient to contain 
thirty or forty sail of vessels. It is land-locked around, so that no wind can damage a 
vessel after she gets into it.” 

HARPSWELL SOUND.-—On the Little Mark Island, off the west side of the en¬ 
trance of HarpsweU Sound, which is about half-way between the mouth of the Kennebec 
and Portland, there is a stone column, erected as a land-mark for vessels running into, 
or passin|f, either HarpsweU or Broad Sound. It is also a conspicuous mark, when 
standing in fi*om sea, in any direction between Cape Elizabeth and Cape Small Point. 
The islet on which it stands is one quarter of a mile long, without trees, and elevated 
40 feet above the level of the sea. The column, which is placed near its centre, is 60 
feet high, painted perpendiculaily in black and white stripes, except near the top, which 
is black on each side. From off the column the course up HarpsweU Sound is N.E. ^ N. 

From the column Cape Small Point bears E. by S. 8i miles; Turnip Isle, E. J N. If 
mile; the reef called Drunker’s Ledge S. J W. to S. j W. IJ mile; the Half-way Reck 


* The N.E. light bears from the neighbouring shoals, &c. as follows. From Alden’s Rock, N.W. 
by W. miles; from die Hue and Cry, N.W. | N., 3|mile8; from Taylor’s Reef, N.N.W. \ W., 
one mile and a quarter; from Broad Cove Rock, S. S.W. 4 W., one mUe and a quarter; from the 
outer point of Watch Ledge, N.E. J N., two miles; and, from the eastern side of Richmond Island 
N.E., 2§ miles .—^Official Noticed) 

S.byW. 
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S. by W. J W. 3j mlWn ; the Outer Green Island S.W. by W. 5f miles; and Cape Eli¬ 
zabeth S.W. 4 W. Hi miles. 

PO&TX4L2fl>.—At N. E. 4 miles Aom Cape Elizabeth, is a L^kthouse oi 
Portland Point, built of stone, and the total height of which is 85 feet above the sea. 
Its light is jfCa^. The sound or harbour of Portland h buoyed, and the following di¬ 
rections are to be observed when sailing in. (Set the jMtiieular ehart of tfit Harbour.) 

la ooming from the south-westward, when within half a mile of Cape Rlizabeth,'the 
red buoy oo Broad Coot Rock may be seen. This buoy bears N.N.E. from the pitch of 
the cape, distant one mile and a half, and lies in feet of water. When advanced to 
it, leave it to the larboard, at half a cable's lei^h, and steer N. by £. ^ E. one mile, 
which will carry you up to the wkke imoy on Jhindy*» Beqf, lying in l 6 feet of water: 
^ve this the same berth as the former. You may run N. by W. ^ W. 3 miles, for 
Portland lightboiise; and, when up with the pmnt, upon which the lighthouse staods, 
give it a small berth, and steer N. by W. leaving Bangle leiand on the starboard side, 
till you come to House Island, the S.W. point of which bears North from the lighthouse, 
dutant nearly 2 miles. Before you are up with this island, the black buoy on Spring 
Point Ledge may be seen: it bears N.W. by W. from the 8.W. part of House Island, 
distant half a mile, and lies in 14 feet of water. When up with this buoy, you open the 
town; and giving it a small berth, you mi^ haul up N.W. for the white buoy on Stan¬ 
ford's Ledge : the latter lies also in 14 feet of water, and is one mile distant from Spring 
Point Ledge Buoy. Givii^ the white buoy a small berth, you may keep midway up the 
river, aod safely anchor off the town, at pleasure. 

It is to be observed that, all the buoys above mentioned are to be left on the lar¬ 
board hand when coming in. The depths above mentioned are at low water. Besides 
the above, there are also two small buoys lying upon two ledges in White Head Passage, 
at the N.E. part of Bang's Island: this passage is narrow, and seldom used by large 
vessels. By keeping midway between tbe two bnoys, the on the starboard, and the 
white on the larboard, when going in, you will not have less than 5 fathoms of water.. 
After passing the buoys, keep midway in the passage, and rnn to the distance of a nrile, 
which will carry you into iSAip Channel, the saiiH! as |f you had passed the lighthouse. 

Cave Elizabeth is 4} miles south of Bongos Island, and the ledge called the Ten- 
foot Ledge, or AldetCs Rock, bears S.B. by E. miles from the cape, and about 7 miles 
S.S.E. i £. from the Ughthouse. It hau only 9 or 10 feet of water over it; and, ta 
rough weather, the sea tweaks on it. 

On the fort-hill of Portland there is an observatory, from which, by means of a tele¬ 
scope, vessels approaching the coast, may be discovered at the distance of 15 leagues. 
Their colours, or private signals, can be distinguished at 8 leagues, if the weather be 
clear, and the colours hoisted or suspended in such a manner as to present them fair to 
the (^servatory. Should any need assistance, and will set their ensign over their pri- 
vste signals, their situation maybe made known." 

The observatory is on an eminence, 141 feet above bigb water-mark; the buildtug is 
82 feet high, painted red, and the telescope is placed near the top. It bears N.N.W. 
i W. about 4 miles from Portland lighthouse; and these, in a line, are a good mark to 
dear Alden’s Rock, at the distance of nearly three-quarters of a mile to the eastward. 

The various and intricate channels of Casco Bay and Quaheao^ay, between Port¬ 
land and Kennebec River, including Hussey* e Sound, New Meadow*s Rivei\ ^c., are too 
devious and too dangerous to be attempted without a pilot. The same remark applies 
to all this navigation which we have made upon George's River, &c. in page 4t). 


CAPE ELIZABETH to CAPE ANNE. 

Prom Cape Elizabeth to Wood Island, on the south side of Saco Hny, the course and 
distance are about S.W. miles; and thence to Cape Porpoise, S.W. Q miles. The 
harbours formed by Wood Island and Cape Porpoise are to be attempted only with a 
pilot. The island is high, woody, and even: on it is a lmhthouse, which maybe 
known by its having a revolving light. The latter is 45 feet above the sea, and may be 
seen 7 leagues off. When, however, it is first made, at this distance, the eclipse, in 
each revolution, will be total; and is thus repeated until within the distance of Tor 
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miles, when the light will not wholly disappear. In the revolutions, the greatest power 
of light is to the least as twenty;-four to one. 

The Cowee and Dietance from Cape Porpoise to Cape Neddock are S.W. J S. 1 
miles; between these points are the Bay and Town of Wells; and inland, between 
Wells and Cape Neddock, Agamenticus Hitts may be seen. At three-quarters of a mile 
to the northward of Cape Neddock, is the Cape Harbow, which is a very small one. 

Tbe WSXTS SZXiXiS. —^The White Hills are, as represented on the chart, an 
important land-mark to those approaching these coasts, as they may he seen many 
leagues off at sea, like a bright cloud above the horizon, and when no other land is 
in sight. They are not only the highest lands in New Hampshire, hut the highest in 
the United States.* In Holland’s Survey of this State, the centre of the hills is repre¬ 
sented in latitude 44° 10' 40", longitude 71° 10' 30", and the range extends true North 
and South, about 14 miles. From Portland the centre bears N.W. about IQ leagues, 
and from Wood" Island N.W. by N. (by compass) at nearly the same distance. 

These hills have been seen in latitude 43° 10', at nearly 15 leagues from Cape 
Elizabeth, where bottom was found at 80 fathoms, muddy ground. If from this spot 
you steer W.N.W. you will, in that direction, make Bonabeag or IFelh Hitts, and 
will also descry Agamenticus Hills, more to the southward, within Bald Head. The 
latter, at 6 or 7 Teagues off, appear to he three in number, the smallest to the 
eastward. 

B002f ZSZiAlf Df dbO.—It is proper to remind those coming from the eastward, 
that Cashews Ledge, hereafter described, lies in latitude 43° 1', and longitude 69 ° 6', or 
thereabout; and that the Bopn Island Ledges lie in 43° 6' and 43° 7', at leagues 
from the main. 

In the Offing of the Coasts of New Hampshire and Massachusets, where there are 
\70 and 75 fathoms of water, muddy bottom, a strong Current b commonly found, 
aetting to the S.W. 

I Boon Island is a small island, nearly surrounded by rocks, which lies 5} miles 
S.E. from Cape Neddock, and 10 miles £. by N. from the entrance of Portsmouth 
Harbour. It has now a lighthouse, which is built on the western part, where a 
monument or beacon formerly stood. The edifice is of stone, and two-buildings are 
erected near it, the one for a dwelling, and the other for an oil-house. The light, 
which is fixed, is 32 feet above the level of the sea, and may be seen from the distance 
of 6 leagues. A ledge of rocks lie at a mile north from the island, of which, beware. 
There is also a reef, bearing E.S.E. one league from the island, over which there are 
only 4 feet at low water, and from which Agamenticus Hills bear N.W. J N. at the 
.distance of about 5 leagues. 

FOBTSMOUTB BABBOITB, the chief port of New Hampshire, is also 
the boundary of the State of Maine, dts entrance, in latitude 43° 3', and longitude 
70 ° 40', is formed on the west by an island named Newcastle Island, and on the east by 
the main land terminating in GarisNs Point. \_See tfw Harbour Plan on the Charts!] 
A shelf stretches out and around Garish’s Point to the distance of a mile, and has on its 
edge two islets named Wood Isle and White Isle; these are connected by a reef, covered 
at half-tide, and called the Whale's Back, On the N.E. point of Newcastle Isbnd a 
fixed light is exhibited at 85 feet above the sea, and it is intended to have a light on the 
Whale’s Back, to the S.S.E. of Wood Isle, which may probably be completed before this 
work is published. 

OJf the entrance of Portsmouth Harbour, at three miles south from the lighthouse on 
Newcastle Island, and one mile from the nearest shore, is a small reef, of 2 and 3 fa¬ 
thoms, called the Own-boat Shoal: and, at five miles S.E. by S. is the groupe of islets 
and rocks called the Isles of Shoals, which now have a gb<^ lighthouse. 

The ZSZiBS of SKOAZiS, with the reefs about them, occupy an extent of 3 miles 
from N.N.E. to S. S.W. There are seven isles, the names of which, from North to South, 
are. Duck’s Isle, Hog, Smutty Nose, Cedar, Star, Londoner’s, and White, Islands. On 


* The summit of Mount Washington, the highest of the White Hills, in Coos County, New Hamp¬ 
shire, has been lately given as 6234 feet in height; arid the inferior peaks as varying from 6238 to 
4356 feet. , ° 


the 
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the south point of the last is the lighthouse, the light of which is elevated QO feet above 
the level of the sea; the lantern contains 16 patent lamps, with reflectors, on a revolving 
triangle, which will make one complete revolution in three minutes and a half; exhibit¬ 
ing on one side a bright red light, on another side a blue, and. on the other side, the 
natural colour of the light. 

Each light may be distinctly seen, for about 50 seconds, at the distance of nine miles; 
the light will be wholly eclipsed, for about 10 seconds, between each colour; within that 
distance the light will not entirely disappear in clear weather; but. taking the medium, 
the greatest power of light will be to the least as 40 to 1. The bright, or natural, light 
will be first discovered in clear weather, at the distance of about seven leagues ; and, on 
approaching, the red and blue in succession. The bright light may be seen two or three 
miles farther than the fed. and the red about the same distance farther than the blue. 

A bell of 800 lb. weight is suspended in the tower of the lighthouse, which will be 
kept toUing by machinery at the rate of about ten strokes in a minute, by night and day. 
whenever, from fog. or any other cause, the light or lighthouse cannot be seen at least 
four miles distant: at which distance, it is calculated, the bell may be heard in moderate 
weather. 

White Island is a small rocky spot, bold-to. and clear on the S.E. only, near which 
is a depth of 20 fathoms. 

Londoner’s Islsnd lies nearly half a mile to the northward of White Island; it is 
less than a quarter of a mile in extent; high at each end; but at high tides the middle 
is sometimes covered. This isle is nearly surrounded with rocks, some of which are 
always above water. 

Star Island, distinguished by a conspicuous meeting-house, near the centre of it. 
lies about one-third of a mile to the eastward of the Londoner, and is a quarter of a mile 
in length from N.W. to S.E. The north end is covered with buildings. The meeting¬ 
house stands on an eminence, a little to the northward of the middle of the island* 
fronting the west: the roof of this building is only ^ 2 feet high; but thence to the top 
of the steeple, which stands on the middle of it. is 30 feet more; and the whole height 
from the surface of the water, is about 65 feet. Being painted white, it may be seen 
from a distance of 8 or Q leagues. It bears fi'om Thatcher’s Island Lights. Cape Anne, 
(hereafter noticed.) N. i E. distant 7 leagues; from Newbury Port Lighthouse. N.E. J E. 
distant 44 leagues; from Portsmouth Lighthouse, S.S.E* 4 miles; from the 

western Jgamenticue Hill, S. 4 E.; from fiSon Island Lighthouse. S.W. 4 S. 34 leagues; 
and from Boon Island Ledge, which lies one league E.S.E. from Boon Island. S.VV. by W. 
3} leagues. Off the south end of this island, at about three-quarters of a mile S.S.E. 
i E., lies a rock, called Andereon^e Rock, which is uncovered at half-tide, and should.^ 
therefore, have a good berth when passing. There is also a rock, between this island 
and Londoner’s Island, bearing from the Meeting-house N.W. by W. 4 W. distant one- 
third of a mile. 

Cbdar Isle is an islet which lies to the eastward of Stai* Island, at the distance of a 
cable’s length. Half a mile from the S.E. end of this isle is a reef, uncovered at half¬ 
tide, which bears E.S.E. 4 from the Meeting-house on Star Island. 

Smutty Nose Island is nearly a mile in length from east to west, and half a cable’s 
length broad. It may be known by a windmill on its north side. At the west end is a 
harbour, called Haley^s Cove, where fifteen or twenty small vessels may lie safely in all 
winds. There are several buildings near this place. Between the bland and Hog Island, 
which lies to the northward, there is sufficient depth of water for any vessel, by keeping 
nearly in mid-channel; but there are reefs on each side. The east end of Smutty Nose 
bland bears from the Meeting-house E.N.E. nearly half a mile. 

Duck Island b the northernmost of the Isles of Shoals. It is low and rocky. Some' 
parts are covered at high water, with rocks projecting in every direction, and to the 
distance of half a mile. It is tlie most dangerous of the Isles of Shoals, and must be 
cautiously abided. Its west end bears from the Meeting-house nearly N. by E. } E. a 
mile and three-quarters distant. 

In sailing from the S.W, for Portsmouth, having made the Lighthouses of Cape 
Anne, in latitude 42° 37', and being to the eastward of the Salvages, which lie to tiie 
northward of that cape, bring the Salvages to bear S. by E. and steer N. by W. or 
N- i W.. on which course you will make the Isles of Shoals, and may thence take a new 

departure. 
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departure. Bring the Lighthouse on White Isle S.S.R., -and then ran N.N.W. ; hot 
should the wind come to the northward, and you are obliged to turn into Portsmootb, 
take care to avoid the Gftn-boai Keef^ and stand to the westward no farther than to bring: 
Portsmouth Light to bear N. by W., until you arrive within Odiomet* Point, on the west 
side of the entrance ; and, when standing to the eastward, you should tack so> soon as the 
. lighthouse bears N.N.W, until you get within Wood Island, on the East side. Be 
cautious of approaching Odiornes’ Point when conaing in from the south-westward, aa 
sunken rocks lie off it to more than half a mile, which do not appear with off-shore w'inda. / 
In standing to the eastward, be likewise cautious of KitVi Rocks and the Whalers Back, 
which lie to the southward, within three-quarters of a mile from Wood Island, and are 
covered at half-tide. 

At the Entrance of the Harbour the Tide flows, on full and change days, at XI^ h. 
Springs rise from 10 to 12 feet ; neaps 6 to 7 feet. 

raWSVltV PO&Tf 4bO>-~The Entrance of Newbury Port, or Newbury 
Harbour, is 5 leagues S.S.W. from that of Portsmouth, In-latitude 42® 48'. llie entrance 
is disting^uished by two lighthouses on the south side, which have fixed lights, at 97 feet 
above the level of the sea, and stand on the north end of the narrow isle called Plum 
Island,* at one-third of a mile from each other. If advancing toward this place from 
_ • Cape 

* Plum Island is situated between the ttiouUi of Merrimack Rwer^ on the north, and Ipswich Bay, 
on the south, and is separated from the main land by a narrow sound. Its length is about 8| miles, 
and its width, from the sea to tlie main, not more than 600 paces. On the north end of the island 
are two lightliouses, which are constantly lighted at night, and so constructed as to be easily 
moved; a circumstance requisite from the frequent shifting of the bar at the mouth of Newbury 
Port Harbour. This bar has probably been formed by the current of the river, in its progress out, 
meeting the drift of the sea and opposing winds, and by that means forming a bank of lo^ sand, 
which the strength of the tide is insufficient to force out. It extends across from Phm Island, about 
a mile below the lights, to Salisbury Beach. The channel over it is extremely narrow, and termi¬ 
nated on each side by very dangerous shoals; that on the north, called the North Breaker, and that 
on the south, the South Breaker, The lighthouses are always so situated as to be bfought in a 
range by the mariner coming over the bar; and, as by the violence of winds or tides, the bar shifts, 
the lighthouses are shifted to conform to it By keeping the lights in one, vessels may, by day or 
night, come in with safety, and find good anchorage, in 4 or 5 fathoms of water, abreast, or between, 
the two lights. 

That part of the island bounding on the sea, and extending above half its width, consists entirely 
of yellow sand, perfectly smooth on the beach, but, farther from the sea, driven by the wind into 
hillocks, or heaps of fantastic forms, and preserved in that shape by the successive growth of grass 
and shrubs. On the b^ck part the island, where it is washed by the sound, is an extent of salt- 
marsh, bounding its whole length. The products of Phm Island are scarcely worthy remark: 
beach-grass is the principal, and is used only for manufacturing brooms. A spedes of plum, from 
which the island derives its name, mows here in tolerable abundance. It is produced on low running 
shrubs, on the summit and sides of the sond-hillocks; is pleasant to the taste, and, generally in its 
season, is an article for the market. There is likewise the beach-pea, of which little or no use has 
ever been made; and, indeed, it is not found in sufficient plenty to become much more than an 
article of curiosity. At the southernmost end of the island there are several houses, with families, 
and a considerable spot of land in good cultivation. To the northward of this there is a grove of 
pine-trees, of U mile in extent. 

The Marine S^ety of Newbury Port erected, some years since, at their own expense, several 
huts, at proper distances, from eacii other and from the shore, and supplied them with fire-woi^^ 
fuel, straw, &c.; bu^ owing to the strong winds driving the sand from their foundations, and the 
inhuman conduct of the people who visited the bland in summer, these huts were in a few years 
totally destroyed. The misfortunes attending this generous and humane attempt, in favour of the 
shipwrecked mariner, deterred the Marine Society, as well as other bodies and individuals, from a 
like benevolent attempt, until the establishment of the Merrimack Humane Society, in 1803. Con¬ 
ceiving it absolutely necessary that some relief should be afforded the unfortunate sufierer on so 
desolate a spot, and in the most inclement season of the year, the society voted to build three huta 
on the island, and have carried their generous resolutions into full effect. The exertions of this 
benevolent institution will be, in future, to preserve these huts in repair, and in perfect supply of 
materiab for fire, and other necessaries fiur the support and preservation of life. Many, no doubt, 
will owe their lives to the humanity of this design, and with grateful feelings contribute themselves 
to the preservation of others. The expense and trouble will be trivial in comparison #ith the noble 
purposes it may answer; and the hdpe of its answering these purposes will be alone a sufficient re¬ 
muneration to &e generous projectors. 

From the report of a committee, appointed by the society, we have the following description of the 
huts, and directions to the mariner to find them : 

The house for the keeper of the lights, erected by the United States, is about twenty rods south 
from the lighthouses. - ^ 

About 2500 paces, or 1| mile south, from this house and the lights, on the inside of the bland, is 

the 
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Cape Anne, and being at about two miles to the northward of the Salvages, before nten- 
ioned, bring the latter to bear S.E. and steer N.W. 4^ leagues, which will lead to New* 
bury Bar. 

If you advance no farther westward than for the lights on Plum Island to bear S.W., 
no danger is to be apprehended from either of the rocks above mentioned ; but that 
course to the bar would lead to the north breaker : you must, therefore, bring the lights 
to bear W. by S., and anchor in 11 or 12 fathoms of water, should the tide not permit 
you to ssdl in. No vessel going in should approach the south breaker nearer than in 
7 fathoms ; or hearer the north breaker, in coming from the eastward, than Q fathoms. 
Pilots are always ready when the weather will permit them to go out ; but, if they 
cannot get out, you must keep the two lights in a line, and run for them until within a 
cable’s length of the eastern light, when you most haul to the westward, and anchor 
between the two lights, in 4 fathoms or you may bring the western lighthouse S.E. 
by S., and run N.W. by N. for Salisbury Point but, so soon as you make that point. 


the first hut, to which the mariner, in day-light, may be directed by a beacon, about 300 paces to the 
East, with a hand pointing to the hut. 

2900 Paces, or about 1% mile south, from this is the second hut, with a similar beacon, about 400 
paces S.E., pointing to it. 

1700 Paces, or about one mile, south firom this, is a third, with a beacon, bearing East^ 500 paces 
distant. 

5000 Paces, or about three miles, south of this, is a house, occupied by Mr. Spiller and family, 
which is about one mile from the south end of the island; and about West one mile from the south 
end of the island are two other houses, with families. 

These hots, together with the other houses mentioned, form a chain from one extremity of (he 
island to the other. The unfortunate mariner, whose fate may wreck him on this shore, can, by 
nodcing the point of compass from which the wind blows at the time of his being wrecked, be 
governed in his course across the island, where he will find himself under the lee of the higher land, 
and protected in some measure from the violence of the tempest. By keeping along the margin of 
the island, where the travelling is good, and before coming quite to the marsh, either north or south, 
he will be certain of meetii^ with one of these huts or houses, where he may find temporary reliefi 
Farther assistance will be afforded him immediately after the shipwreck is known. 

Near the south end of the island are some rocks. Those who are compelled, if they can choose 
their place to go on shore, would do well to avoid them, by striking the beach more northerly. 

It rarely happens that any life is lost on this beach, in attempting to escape from the wreck, when 
Ae crew remain on board tUl lov^ tide. Unless the vessel is in imminent danger of going to pieces 
immediately, the seamen should never take to their boat. ^ 

• A vessel that draws ten feet of water may come in at two-thirds flood. They should always 
observe to keep to the windward of the bar, unless the vrind should be fair. If the sea is so great 
to prevent the pilot’s getting over, a sign^ will be made by him, when you must run direct for his 
boat, keeping the lights in range, which will carry you safe over. 

In the year 1827 it was stated that, for several months previous, the water had been gradually 
deepening upon the Bar, and that they then had upwards of nine feet at low tide, and upwards of 
twen^ feet at high water, spring-tides ,* but frequent changes may be expected, and caution is 
theremre requisite. 

t In a course nearly North from the lighthouses on Plum Island, and about half a mile distant, 
across the mouth of Merrimack River, is the southern extremity of i^lisbury Beach, called Salisbury 
Point. Froih this point a sand-beach extends on the verge of the ocean, without an inlet or inter¬ 
ruption of any consequence, until it reaches Hampton River. This beach is connected with the main 
land by a salt-marsb, of considerable extent, intersected by a variety of small rivulete and creeks, 
wMch render it impossible for a shipwrecked mariner to reach the inhabited parts of Salisbury. Here, 
too, the hapless seaman is sometimes destined to suffer the'misfortunes of shmwreck, and to reach a 
desolate and inhospitable shore, only to aggravate the horrors of bis death. If he can attain the first 
and wisbed-for object, in evading the mws of the angry ocean, he yet finds himself a solitary wanderer 
on the coast, without shelter, and wimout sustenance ; and, in his firuitless search for them, must in¬ 
evitably perish. As the N.E. storms are generally most fatal to vessels on this part of the coast, 
Salisburu Beach is not so often a place of shipwreck as Plum Island. But, to ^ard against a possi¬ 
bility of accident, which must sometimes happen to the unskilful or inexpenenced navigator, the 
iJarine Society erected a hut, similar to those on Plum Island. Here they deposited every thing 
necebtary for the relief of such as might need it, and were at the pains and expense frequently to 
inspect it, and renew their generdsity by replenishing it: but ibis has shared the same fate with those' 
on Plum Island; not so much, however, from the insufficiency of its foundation, or the violence of the 
winds, as from the wantonness of individuals and companies, who frequent this spot, in the warm 
s^on, on parties of pleasure. The Merrimack Humane Society have extended their benevolent 
riewi to this part of the coast, and have erected a hut about three-quarters of a mile north from 
Black Rocks, so called, and about 150 paces from the sea-shore. This hut will be maintained in 
commodious repair, and provided with every thing suitable for those who may be so unfortunate as 
to need its shelter. Others, on the same coast, will be erected as speedily as the funds of the society, 
and the charity of individuads, will render it possible, and will be conveniently furnished and provided 
for the same laudable purpose. 


you 
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you must haul up N. W., which will carry you clear of Badger^ Rocks and the 
Hump Sands. 

Across the channel, from the Hump Sands to Black Rock Creek, lie seven or eight 
piers, on which are from 7 to 24 feet allow water: they were sunk in the year 1776, and 
still remain. The mark to pass between them is, to bring the beacon at the west end of 
the town over the south comer of the North Meeting-house. 

The Hump Sands lie S.W. from Salisbury Point, which renders the channel very 
narrow and difficult to strangers. The Badger Ro^ks bear N.W. 4 N. from the light¬ 
houses, distant half a mile: they are covered at Vwo-thirds flood, and are to be left on 
the starboard hand, when going in. The Black Rocks, which are always dry, lie three- 
quarters of a mile N.W. from the lighthouses: these, also, must be left on the starboard 
hand. The Half-tide Rocks bear W. by S. 4 S. from the Black Rocks, at the distance 
of 14 mile; they are uncovered at half-tide, and have a buoy on them, which is to Be 
left on the larboard side. Besides these there are the North Rocks, which are seen only 
at very low tides, and which bear W. by S. from the Black Rocks, from which they are 
14 mile distant; there is a buoy on them, which is to be left on the starboard hand ; the 
channel lying between these and the Half-tide Rocks. When you pass the Black Rocks, 
a W. by S. 4 S. course will bring you into the channel-way and good anchorage; and, 

. even in night or dark weather, when you judge yourself at about half a mile from the 
Black Rocks, you may anchor in safety. 

It is always dangerous to run for this port in a gale of easterly wind. 

The signals for vessels, when in sight, and supposed to be bound for Newbury Port, at 
the tune when the sea is so great on the bar that pilots cannot get out to their assistance, 
are as follow: 

When a vessel comes into the bay, and cannot get over the bar at high water, owing 
to insufficiency of the tide, a red square flag will be hoisted up, with a pendant under it; 
and, so soon as these signals are seen from the vessel in the bay, she must keep ofi*^ and 
try some other port. 

When the usual signals for vessels are kept up, the vessel must lay off and on, without 
the bar, keeping to windward until signals be made for her to come in; and when it is 
a suitable time to come over the bar, a red square flag will be hoisted half mast; she may 
then come in, keeping the lights in a range or in a line. 

When a pendant is hoisted half-mast, the vessel may come in, keeping the lights a 
little open to the northward. 

When a blue burgee is hoisted half-mast, the vessel may come in, keeping the lights a 
little open to the southward. 

When a vessel is seen in the bay, and does not get in before night comes on, the fol¬ 
lowing lights will be made: 

For a vessel to keep off, and not attempt ito come in over the bar, during the night, a 
lantern will be hoisted to the top of the flag-staff. 

When there is a proper time for a vessel to come in over the bar, during the b%bt, 
two lanterns will be hoisted, one at the top of the flag-staff, and the other half-mast higli. 
The vessel must then lay off and on at the bar until a light is made in the eastern light¬ 
house, at a window about 8 feet below the lantern. The vessel then come over the 
bat, keeping the lights in a line ; and, when she gets abreast of we upper light, there 
is good anchorage. 

The signal/or vessels in distress is a white square flag, with a large black ball in the 
centre, hoisted half-mast high. 

HAMPTON HARBOUR lies about 5 miles N. 4 E. from the entrance of Newbury 
Port; between, at the distance of 3 miles N. by E. 4 E* from the lights on Plum 
Island, lies a dangerous rock, having only 34 feet of water over it; and, at some distance 
to the eastward of Hampton Harbour are several sunken rocks. 

A2T2TXS SQUAMf or SQUAM HARBOUR, in the south part of Ipswich Bay, is 
nearly 4 leagues S.S.E. from Newbury Port. It has a lighthouse which stands on fFig^ 
warn Point, the eastern side of the entrance. It is a wooden building, of an octagonal 
form, about 40 feet high, and about 50 feet above the surface of the water at common 
high tides. It is painted white, and may be known by its inland situation, and being 
lower than any other lighthouse hereabout. The Light is/rerf. 

Squam 



J tcj^./na^.d, 

Sqiiam affords a safe harbour to those who know the bar, and is of great importance^ ^a 
to those Who get into Ipswich Bay during an easterly gale. On the bar are 16 or 17 feet 
at high water. 

The bar of this harbour bears from Halbert Point (the N.E. point of Cape Anne) 
about 8.W. by W. 3} miles. In running from Halbert Point, be eautious of Plum Cove 


Le^e, which shews itself until nearly high water, andy dbears from S(^uam light N.N.E. 
a little northerly, a bout A re eighth s o f a "mile . Passing this^edge, you leave Hodgkins’ 
Cove, which is deep, and a long point of land called Davises Neck, on your larboard 
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tilli^thin fifty yards of the light, then haul up^S.W. foi^he Bar Rock, leaving the 
lighthouse on the larboard. The bar, which runs nearly N.E. and S.W., leaves the 
river about 90 fathoms broad opposite the light on the starboard. In running up, as 
here directed, you will leave XhQji fjobste r Rock» (which lie 200 yards S. by W. from th e 
lighthouse, and dry at low water) ^ theTarboard hand. When up with the Bar Rock^ 
which lie on the starboard hand, and are diy till nearly high water, steer S. by E. f E. 
until you open the houses, and you may anchor in from 3^ to 5 fathoms, clear s^ndy 
bottom: or run your vessel on shore, on the starboard side, should you happen to be 
without anchors and cables. 




When the weather is so boisterous that boats cannot get off, a flag is hoisted on shore, 
near the lighthouse, so soon as there is a sufficient depth for vessels upon the bar, which 
may then run as above directed. 

The Salvages, before-mentioned, bear from Halbert Point E.S.E. 2^ miles distant; 
and from Cape Anne lighthouses, which stand on Thatcher’s Island, 'N. by E. 3 miles. 
Between them and Cape Anne there is a passage. 


CAPE SABLE of NOVA-SCOTIA, to CAPE COD, 
PLYMOUTH, BOSTON, ^c. 

Fbom Cape Sable to Cape Cod, the course and distance are W. by S. 
about 70 leagues: in steering this course, you will pass about 12 leagues to the south¬ 
ward of Cashews Ledge, of which the following is a description, communicated by the 
Master of HiS Majesty’s sloop Beaver. 

CASHE’S LEDGE .—** I took my departure from Thatcher’s Island to the eastward 
of Cape Anne. The island bore North from me, distant 3 miles. From this bearing I 
steered E. } N., with a fair wind, 65 miles, and fell in with the bank where Cashe’s 
Ledge is, about 2 leagues to the northward of the shoal, in 60 fathoms of water; the 
soundings were a hard black clay. This bank extends from north to south 7 leagues, 
and from east to we^t 2 leagues. In the middle of the bank is the shoal mentioned: its 
length and breadth are about half a mile. It is rocky, and its soundings very iiTeguIar, 
baying from 10 to 4 fathoms of water in the length of a beat. You will have 17 fathoms 
of water within a cable’s length of it, deepening, as you stand from it, to QO fathoms. 

As you approach the bank, you sound in from 60 to 35 fathoms, brown sand, with 
black stones and broken shells; then, in 30 fathoms, it grows rocky. The cuiTent on 
the ledge is exceedingly rapid and unaccountable, df the wind blows strongly, any 
vessel would founder, although she should not strike on it. The situation of the ledge, 
by four days’ good observation, is latitude 43^ T, longitude 69^ On the shoalest 
part are only 12-feet at low water.” 

It has since been said, by Mr. Backhouse, master of His Majesty’s ship Argonaut, 
that Cashe’s Bank extends North and South 7 leagues; the shoalest part being near the 
centre, extending a quarter of a mile each way. The ledge, he observes, bears from 
Cape Anne, E. ^ N. 24 leagues, the shoalest part being in the latitude above-mentioned, 

“You will have,” he.adds, “on this part from 10 to 4 fathoms, very irregular sound¬ 
ings, all rocky bottom. The current shifts all round the compass every hour, and runs 
at the rate of two miles an hour.” 

GEORGE’S BANK.—^The shoal-grounds upon this bank have heretofore been the ob¬ 
jects of much discussion, without any satisfactory result. Having been impeifectly 

known, ^ 
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knovim, they hure been detcribed erroneoutly, both m oharts and books. The 
descr4)tk>n is, tiicrefore, particularly valuabte. It is the copy of a Report^ relative to 
the survey of these shoals, made in the United States* schooner Science, and the 8k»op 
Orbit, in 1821. This survey was made, in co-operation with the Orbit, then employed 
at his expense, on the request of Mr. ^m. Blunt, of New York: and was perfonaed 
jointly by Mr. Felch, U. S. Navy, and £dm. Blunt, junior. 

There are properly four shoals on George's Bank ; the whole of them included be- 
tween latitude 4l°S4' N. and 41° 53'3(y' N., and longitude 67® 18' W. and 67® 50* W. 
Between them there are from 15 to 35 fathoms of water. 

“ The largest, and on which is the greatest danger, is the most southerly and westerly. 
It is somewhat triangular, with a long and Harrow spit, making out from the S.E. ang^le. 
The S.E. point is in latitude 41® 34', and longitude 67® 40'. The west point is in lati¬ 
tude 41® 42', and longitude 67® 59'. The eastern side of this shoal, although somewhat 
irregular, runs nearly S.S.E. and N.N.W.,* having on it from 3 feet to 9 fathoms at 
common loW water. It is composed of a great number of sand-spits, very narrow, so 
that the width of a narrow vessel will make several fathoms difference in the depth of 
water. The general range of the spits is from S.E. to N.W. As there are no rocks, 
they are consequently liable to change, in some measure, their position and ranges. 
On the eastern edge, even in calm weather, unless it be high or low water, the tides 
run with great rapidity, and form considerable breakers, when setting to the westward. 
This is accounted for, by a knowledge of the fact, that directly on the edge of this shoal 
there is from 12 to 16 fathoms of water, so that the edge forms a species of dam, 
stopping the force of the flood-tide, and over which the ebb falls. 

“ When there was considerable wind, we observed that the breakers were higher 
within the edge, to the westward, than on the edge; and 1 have no doubt that the water 
there was stUl shoaler, and that we should have seen the sand, had it not been for heavy 
sea. The breakers were such, unless it were entirely calm, that it was impossible to go 
among them with boats; nor was it considered safe to attempt it mth the vessels. For 
besides the danger of striking on the hard sand-spits, the vessels would have been liable 
to have been filled by the breakers. Even on the eastern edge, and at nearly slack water, 
the vessels were at times nearly covered with them. It was not thought necessary to 
attempt it, as the object of the survey, to ascertain if there was danger on the shoals, 
and the situations and extent of them, could be accomplished without the risk. 

‘'Had not the sea been very smooth, and at higli water, we should not have been aMe 
to have gotten on where we found 3 feet, reducing it to low water. The prevailing wind 
was to the eastward; and I have no doubt but that this place would have been bare, with 
any continuance of an off-shore wind.f 

“ I think there are no rocks about the shoals. We had one cast on the S.W. side, 
which indicated roqky bottom, in 15 fathoms; but I believe it to have been some sharp 
stone that the lead struck on, although I have marked it according to the appearance on 
the Chart. 

“The centre of the northern shoal is in latitude 41® 53' 30" and longitude 67® 43'. 
It extends east and west about four miles. The shoalest part having 6 fathoms, is very 
narrow and composed of hard sand. But there is not more than 12 fathoms of water for 
three miles south of the above latitude. On the north side, at two cables* length from 
the shoal, the sloop dropped into 33 fathoms. The breakers on this slioal are very heavy, 
and when there should be a sufficient sea to endanger a vessel, they might be seen some 
miles, and heard at a very considerable distance; and, as the shoalest part is not more 
than a cable’s leng^ inside, and no danger near it, a vessel might avoid it. 

“To the eastward of the last-mentioned shoal, in latitude 41® 51', and longitude 67® 
26', is another small shoal, with 8 fathoms of water, having, however, contidecable 


• This is the Malabar Shoal of the old Charts. 

f In some remarks which he has made on the Shoal Ground of St George’s Bank, Mr. Lock- 
wood says, The pilot of the Bulwark declared, in the presence of Captain Milne, myself, and others, 
that he had landed on the shoal part of George’s Bank, and that he believed it dried for at least six 
miles, and was composed of fine sand. Many of the Cape Cud flshermen assert that they helve seen 
the gulls sitting on it; while others positively insist that the only danger exists in the heavy and 
cross sea, caused by the current running forcibly over the uneven ground; but that, upon laige 
patches of sea-weed, the gulls are often seen.” 

breakers. 
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bikers. There are but 17 fathbma fer three miles north of it. But very near to the 
ea$t ofit, are 31 fathoms, and from ^ to 30 fathoms to the south and west. 

"The centre of the East Shoal is in latitude 41° 47', and longitude C7° 19'. It is 
about two miles long from east to west, and has 7 fathoms of water. To the south there 
are but 17 fathoms for two miles. In other directions there are from 20 to SO fathoms. 

" The above-described shoals, I am confident, are all which are on George's Bank. 
Their positions and sizes may be relied on, as well as the places of the soundings which 
I have laid down in the Chart. They were ascertained by a vast number of celestial 
observations, taken with good and well-adjusted instruments, on board the two vessels, 
and very carefully and faithfully calculated. The rates of the chronometers were found 
by a transit instrument previously to sailing from Boston, and after our return; and all 
the observations re-calculated for the small variation whicli appeared. 

"At anchor, in different places, and on different days we determined the set and 
strength of the tides, and, as nearly as possible, their rise and fall. The rise of them is 
from one to one and a half fathom. They set round the compass every tide, setting 
8.E. nearly at full moon, and running from one to four knots per hour, at a mile’s dis¬ 
tance from the breakers. The mean rate, however, is materially varied by the winds. 

"They set strongest at W.S.W. and E.N.E., and which is, undoubtedly, the strength 
of the flood and ebb. From these causes and variety in the tides, arises a principal 
danger in approaching the shoals. When under weigh about the shoals, in a few hours* 
time, we found ourselves drifted far out of our reckoning; and to ascertain our situa¬ 
tions when both vessels were under way, we took continued observations for the 
longitude by the chronometers, and at the same time double altitudes foi* the latitudes; 
which latter were calculated by Brosius’ new and certain method. By allowing for the 
set of tides, as ascertained at anchor, the observations and reckonings agreed very 
nearly; so that the latitude and longitude of every sounding placed on the Chart may be 
considered as certain. 

“Should any vessel fall in with the shoals, a knowledge of the course and strength of 
the tides would be of the greatest importance. And they can be calculated for any day 
and houi* by the preceding facts.. 

"In going from Cape Cod to the shoals, at five leagues from the light, there are 86 
fathoms, muddy bottom. The water gradually deepens to 133 fathoms, and then gradu¬ 
ally decreases towards the shoals. In latitude 41® 51', and longitude 68® 11', there are 
90 fathoms. In latitude 41® 50', and longitude 68® 3', there are 49 fathoms, sand and 
gravel, on the w'estei-n.edge of the bank. The water then shoalens fast. To the north¬ 
ward of the shoal, in latitude 41® 59', and longitude 67® 52', on the south side of the 
north channel, there are 60 fathoms, soft mud. In latitude 42® 12', and longitude 67® 
51', there are 102 fathoms. In latitude 42® 10', and longitude 6?® 18', there is no bot¬ 
tom at 175 fathoms. To the eastward we did not ascertain the extent of tlie bank. In 
two miles southward of the S.E. point of the shoals, there are 20 to 26 fathoms of water, 
which soundings continue for at least twenty miles to the southward and westward. 

" The bottom on the bank, so far as we ascertained it, is of such a narrow character, 
that it is difficult for a vessel to ascertain her situation by it. We often found a great 
variety of soundings in a very short distance; such as sands of various colours, and dif¬ 
ferently mixed, coarse and fine gravel, pebbles of vfurious colours, stones, sponge, and 
shells. Of all these, except sand, I saved a number of specimens, with marks to note 
the places from whence they were taken.* 

“ Notwithstanding this vluiety, some general character of the soundings may be use- 
fol. To the westward of the shoals, and at some distance from them, the bottom is 
coarse sand and gravel, of all colours; to the N.W. a mixture of white, black, and 
yellow sand; to the North, black and white sand; to the N.E. chiefly gravel and peb¬ 
bles; to the East, fine white and yellow sand ; and in latitude 41® 57' North, and lon¬ 
gitude 66® 40' West, some white moss ; to the S.E. fine white and yellow sand; to the 
South, generally white sand. As the shoals are approached, in whatever direction, the 


• " It may be worthy of remark that, at one cast of the lead, on examining the arming, I found 
one-third black sand, one*third white, and one-tliird green shells, in as distinct dimensions as they 
could have been drawn." 

1 soundings 
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soundings boconoe coarse, and are frequently mixed with shells of different kinds. Near 
the shoal, much of the bottom is pebbles; and to the east of the largest and dangerous 
shoal, there are stones of the size of hen’s eggs, with moss and sponge on some of them. 
Near the S.E. point are 13 to 20 fathoms: a prevailing character of the soundings is 
green shells, and chiefly of the species usually called sea-eggs. If a vessel be far 
enough South to avoid danger, she will have no shells. The quality of the soundings, 
as far as we were able to survey the bank, will be best understood from the Chart, 
where they have been carefully rated. 

The time and weather prevented making a complete survey of all parts of the bank. 
And although we ascertained the boundaries of it to the westward and northward, 1 have 
not delineated it on the Chart, being unwilling to borrow any thing from charts which 
disagreed so essentially, and which we found very incorrect in the most material points. 
Of the shoals themselves, 1 do not believe a more perfect survey can be made ; unless, in 
a calm time, the main shoal could be penetrated. This, however, does not seem to be 
an object, as no vessel would be safe in passing over it. 

** The reports that rocks have been seen on the shoals are undoubtedly incorrect 
Had there been any there, we could not have failed of discovering them. At the west 
pait of the bank, in strong tide rips, we saw large quantities of kelp and sea-weed, 
which, at a distance, had the appearance of rocks; but, on sounding, we found good 
water, and a regular and clear bottom. 

“ It will be seen, by the bottom, that the holding ground is not good. But the Vessels 
employed in the survey, by having a long scope of cable, rode out a considerable gale 
of wind, for twenty-two hours, on the east side of the main shoal, and to the windward 
of it. At this time the sea broke very high, in 10 fathoms of water. 

Boston, Nov. 1, 1821. C. FELCH. 

Mr. Backhouse says, The S.E. part of George’s Bank lies in latitude 41° North, and 
longitude 66° 80' West from Greenwich. I found it so several times, in crossing from 
New York to Halifax. You will have, in a fairway, from 35 to 45 fathoms, fiine sandy 
bottom. Should you fall off more to the eastward, you will deepen your water to 60 or 
70 fathoms, coarse sand : a N.E. course thence will lead you in a fairway towards Shel¬ 
burne lighthouse, on the Nova Scotia coast.” 

CAPS COD to PXiYBXOITTB.-Cape Cod is distingpiished by the lighthouses 
described hereaftei*, and the course from the extremity of the cape to Plymouth Harbour 
is W. JS. distant 6 leagues. This harbour may be known by a round hummock, lying 
on its northern side, called the Gurnet, upon which two lights are established; and on 
its southern side by a double high land, called the Monument. The Monument side is 
full of shoals and quicksands, which dry in several places; but, on the Gurnet, or north 
side, there is a fair channel, in which you may ride safely with any wind but an easterly 
one. But, should an easterly wind happen to blow so hard as to force you from your 
anchor, you must run farther up the harbour, and anchor within the sandy island called 
Brown's Island. 

The Directions for Plymouth Harbour, as given by American pilots, are as 
follow 

The harbour of Plymouth is capacious, but shallow; and is formed by a long and 
narrow neck of land, called SaUhouse Beach, extending southerly from Marshfield, and 
terminating at the Gurnet Head; and by a smaller beach within, running in an oppo¬ 
site direction, and connected with the main land near Eel River, about three miles from 
the town. The lighthouses on the Gurnet are about 86 feet above the surface of the 
sea, 15 feet apart, containing fixed Vight%, and are so situated, that they cannot be 
brought in a line to the northward, unless to those on shore.* The lights are brilliant, 
and may be seen at 5 leagues off. 

From these lights the high land of the Monument bears S. J W. 3 miles; Monument 


♦ But to the southward these lights may be brought in one, and lead clear of Brown’s Island or 
Bank, On Salthuuse Beach stands one of the huts erected by the Humane Society of Massachu- 
sets, for the reception of shipwrecked mariners. There is a breach in the inner beach, which 
exposes the shipping, even at the wharfs, during an easterly storm.— Am. Coast Pilot. 

Point, 
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Point, S.8.E. two leagues; Saquash Head, W. { S. three miles; the easternmost pai-t of 
Brown’s Island or Shoal, which dries S. S.W. one and one-third of a mile ; and the Gur¬ 
net Ilock, E. by S. J S. one-third of a mile ; on this rock are but 3 feet at low water, at 
which time all the soundings here mentioned were taken. 

The Gurnet bears from the Race Point of Cape Cod W. ^ S. about 6 leagues. In 
proceeding for Plymouth, so soon as you have shut in the sandy hill with the Gurnet 
Head, you will be clear of the Gurnet Rock ; after which you must be cautious of hauling 
close to the head, as there are many sunken rocks at some distance from shore. When 
you have brought Saquash Head to bear W. by N., you may steer W. by S.; and, if 
bound to Plymouth, you must keep that course towards a large red cliff on the main^ 
which is a very good mark for leading clear of Dick*8 Flat t you will then steer more 
southerly for Beach Point, or run up until you are abreast of Saquash Head, giving it a 
distance of one-quarter of a mile. Then steer W. by S. i S., which will carry you clear 
of Dick’s Flat directly for Beach Point, keeping within 15 or 20 yards of the sandy point 
as you edge away to the southward, until you have shut in the lights, where you may 
anchor in 3 or 4 fathoms; but the channel is very narrow, having nothing but a flat aft 
the way to Plymouth, except this small channel, which runs dose to the neck of land, 
and in which you will have 4 or 5 fathoms close to the sandy point. 

If bound into the Cow-Yard, steer as above directed, which will lead clear of Dick’s 
Flat and the Muscle Bank; observing to keep the house on the Gurnet Head just open 
with Saquash Head, until you have opened the high pines with Clark*s Islands; then 
you will be clear of the Muscle Bank, and may steer N.W. until you have S fathoms at 
low water. 

In turning into Plymouth, you should not stand to the northward into less than 3 far 
thorns, as it runs flat a long way off from the Gurnet Head to Saq^uash; and off both the 
heads a point of rocks extend to a considerable distance from shore, many of which are 
nearly uncovered at low ebbs. There is shoal water also all the way from Saquash to 
the Muscle Bank; so that you should not stand into less depth than that above men¬ 
tioned : and, in standing towards the sands to the southward, you should tack in 4 fa¬ 
thoms, as it is steep-to, and you may observe the rips, unless the water be very smooth! 

The shoal extends f^rom abreast of the lights to Beach Point, and the greatest part of it 
is uncovered at low ebbs. 

In coming from the southward of Plymouth Harbour, you must not open the northern 
light to the westward, but keep them in one, bearing N.N.W. J W., which will cairy 
you into 5 fathoms, by the easternmost part of Brown’s Island or Shoal, keeping that 
course until you are within half a mile of the Gurnet Head, or near, where you wilt have 
but 4 fathoms: Saquash Head will then bear W. by N. a little northerly, and the two 
outermost trees on the head be in one ; when you may steer directly for them, until you 
bring the lighthouse to bear E.N.E., and the house on Saquash N.W., just open with 
the first sandy beach, where you may anchor in Saquash Road, in 4 fathoms, good clear 
bottom; but, if bound to Plymouth, or the Cow-Yard, you must steer as before directed. 

Should you fall in to the southward of Brown’s Island or Shoal, between them and the 
Monument land, where, in some places, you will find 20 fathoms, you must not attempt 
to run for the lights, until you have brought them on with each other, bearing N.N.W. 
i W.; for, if you do, you will run on Brown’s Island or Shoal, as there is no passage 
even for a boat at low water. 

In coming in from the northward, for Plymouth, you should not bring the lights more 
southerly than S. by W., as thus you will avoid the High Pine Ledge, which lies north 
2} or 3 miles from the Gurnet Head. The shoalest part of this ledge, which is uncovered 
at low ebbs, lies about IJ mile from the shore, with the high pines in range with Cap¬ 
tain’s Hill, which will then bear W. by S. It extends N.N.E. and S.S.W. nearly a mile, 
and has 4 or 5 fathoms close to it, which deepens gradually as you run to the eastwai'd 
from it, having 10 to 12 fathoms at the distance of a mile. 

By night, with the lights bearing S. by W., proceed to the southward until they bear 
N.W. or N.W. by W., when you will be clear of the rock, and may steer up W. by S. 
until you have the lights bearing E.N.E., when it will be prudent to anchor until day¬ 
light. 

The tides flow in Plymouth until nine o’cock, on the full and change. 

Should you make the Gurnet lights in the night, during hard northerly or north-west 
winds, and cannot get into the harbour of Plymouth, you may run for that of Cape Cod^ 

the^ 
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point at the entrance of which bears from the Gurnet lights E. } S. about tO mika. 
It^bold-to, and, unless it be very dark, you may see the sandy hills before^you fiaUvect<{ 
on^re. , 

C8aPB^IIDjW~900TOM»—From about a league off Cape Cod, yenr^ttrse 
to Bo/toa li g hthou s e is N.W. by W. j^W., and the distance l ^ i e agu es. The lighthease, 
which is 82 feet high, stands on a small island at the nortbside of the entrance of the 
channel. The light, which was - f e am er l y h at ed,i s now revolving, oiuiWimproted plan, 
at 82 feet above the level of the sea: ifc ' a p p e ar s brilliant d Oa eeo nd S f and ' is - ebsun r wi 
SO*secoti^, aheriiately. ^ It m a y h e see n o f iO i eag a e a o ff. — At th e d is t ance xit^Tor 
a-lea gue > y t h e int ervat-of ii a r kn e a s wil l h e Iwic o-the^dSratien of light; butf oa a ppr o a a h * 
ing. the. limcL o£obsew4ty wiU deei^ease, aod that of light increase, until youadvaiSCe^ 
within three^ U a gufia n i t he :daiic win no t . wholelydiaap p ca »i>^bat^ thc g r e a test- 

pojBoe of - ligb t wth be ttrihe least,*aa tw eat y ^o ttr t o one. (Those making the Li^ht, and 
unable to obtain a pilot, may bring it to bear W.N.W., and run boldly for it, until 
within a cable’s length, then steer W. by S. until in 5 fathoms, where there is safe 
anchorage. 

When you make the light with a fair wind, bring it to bear W. by N. or W.N.W., 
then steer for it until you are within two cables’ length distance: come no nearer to it, 
but run in until it bears N. by £. 


With adverse weather, and you cannot get a pilot from the lighthouse, af||r bringing 
it to bear N. by £. as above, you may run W. by S. two miles, until Sk- h arh &ur light on 
the N.E. end of Long Island, ( here a fter n oticcdr) bears N.W. by N. Then steer N.W. 
about one mile, or until the outer lighthouse is liid by George’s Island, where you may 
anchor in safety, in Nantaeket Road, and in froni o to 7 fathoms. 


If the wind be contrary, you may stand to the southward till you bring the outer light 
to bear W.N.W., and to the northward till it bears W.S.W., until you come within 
3 miles of it; then you must not stand to the northward any farther than to bring the 
light to bear W. by N., nor to the southward than till it bears W.N.W .; you may safely 
anchor in the bay, if the wind be off the shm^ J 

From off Cape Anne to Boston lighthousqT^your course is S.W., and the distance 
nearly 8 leagues. 1 he lighthouses at Cape Anne stand on Thatcher’s Island;^ when- 
t hey - b e ar -^ hy W . fr o m y o u, -- the y ar e on wit h oaoh -other. To go clear without 
Thatcher’s Island Ledge, you must keep about 3 miles distant from the lighthouse. In 
thick weather, a gun will be fired from the lighthouse,, to answer any signal which may 
^hen be made. 

Not e; When you proceed from Cape Cod to Boston Bay, with a flood-tide, you should 
steer about one point to the northward of the course already described, because the flood 
sets into Barnstaple Bay. This precaution is the more necessary when the wind is 
northerly. Similar eare is requisite in steering from Boston Bay to Cape Cod. 

Until you advance to within two leagues of Boston lighthouse, you shoalen your water 
from 35 to 19 fathoms. The soundings are irregular. On the Cape Anne shore the 
bottom is rocky; but, towards Cape Cod, it is of fine sand. 


On the days of the full and change of the moon, it is high water off Boston Lighthouse 
at ten o’clock. It flows off the town till a quarter of an hour past eleven. The spring- 
tides rise 16 feet perpendicularly; neap-tides, 12 feet. 


To Sail in during the night, or turn within the Lighthouse Anchorage.— 
Coming from sea in the night, bring the lighthouse to bear West, and steer for it,'ob¬ 
serving to incline your course southerly as you approach, in order to give a berth of two 
cables’length to the Lighthouse Island. When you are abreast of the light, shape your 


* Cape God is low saudy land. Cape Anne is middling high, with many trees on it, and is farther 
to be distinguished by Pigeon Hill, which appears like a boat bottom upwards. This hiU is about a 
mile to the south of Halbert Point. 

The entrance of Boston Harbour lies between the Lighthouse Island on the north side, and Point 
Alderton with Nantasket Heights, on the south. Two huts are erected near the lighthouse, with 
accommodations for shipwrecked seamen; and a cannon is mounted at the lighthouse, to aiuwer 
signals. 

t The lanterns of these lighthouses are one-third of a mile apart, and 90 feet above the sea: the 
lights may be seen 7 or 8 leagues off. 


course 
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until it bearfr firom N.N.E. to N.E. Here, if not acquainted with the har- i 
*4ay anchor till day-li^ht. Wth the wind between the S.W. and N.W. 

I a ship may, in great safety, turn up within the Lighthouse anchorage, taking i 

camiMrtflr stand farther southward than to bring the lighthouse to bear W. S.W., nor j 
hrw northward than N.N.W. I 

B dasyw Off the entrance of the harbour is a small shoal, 1 

cdledme to/f Bank, which lies E. by S. nearly three miles from the lighthouse, and in ! 
ttefairway of * the harbour, with Point Alderton and the north sides of the two islands J 
within it* nearly in a line, W. J S., and the S.W. ends of the two outer islands on the 
north 8ida,t in a line, bemng N.W. J W. 

On the South, or k utoard , side of the entrance, are Harding^ » Rock», a cluster steep-to, 
and which lie at the distance of ^ miles S.E. from the lighthouse. At low water the 
largest rock shows itself about twenty feet long and four feet high. It is surrounded by 
smaller blind rocks, extending abont 140 fathoms on all sides. The marks for the largest 
are the S.W. point of the Lighthouse Island and western point of Great Brewster Island 
in one, and Nahant Rock, nearly N. by E. a small ship’s length open with the S.W- end 
of the rocks called the Graves.'^ A white buoy is mosyjaid on the N.E, side of the 
Hardings, which is, on entering, to be left on the l aftibar d hand. 

Alderton Shoal extends in a northern direction from the bluff head of Point Alderion, 
on the South side, and about one-third over. There is a red buoy on the outer part of 
this shoal, which bears from the white buoy of the Hardings N.W. by W. J W. one mile 
and a half. 


The Egg Rocks are a cluster, above water, on the north side, at the distance of half a 
mile E. by N. from the lighthouse/^v 1* 

The Beacon on the S.W. end of the Spit of Great Brewster Island stands at the dis« 
tance of a mile and a quarter W. J S. from the lighthouse. It marks the entrance of 
the NABBows^^hich lie between Lovell’s Island on *the East, and George’s Island, with 
Gallop and Nick’s Mate Islands, on the West.^ 


r 


The Centurion, a rock of eleven feet at low water, lies at nearly half a.mUe S. J W. 
from the beacon, and is left, on entering the Narrows, on the West or larbl^i^ side. It 
lies with the S.E. points of Great Brew'ster and outward Brewster Isles in a line, aqd 
one-third of Nick’s Mate Island shut in with the east side of George’s Island. 

From the S.E. side of George’s Island a rocky batik extends to the distance of more 
than a quarter of a mile, and has on its extremity a black buoy. The entrance of the 
Narrows lies between this buoy and the Beacon Point. 

On Nick's Mate Island, at the other end of the Narrows, upon the western side, is a 
hemn, or monument: and upon the northern part Long Island, nearly a mile to the 
westward of Nick’s Mate Island, is a lighthouse, lighted with ten patent lamps, elevated 
onAtowee^of^wenty feet,..Hith4>. lantern seven feet in height. 

Saii.i-wo Dibhctiqns. —On coming inward, direct from the East, for Boston Harbour, 
the proper parallel, if it can be kept, is 42® 20' N. The Cod Bank, already described, 
lies in 42° 19'40". If a ship should happen to fall to the southward of the harbour, 
m^ial rnni must be taken to avoid the Cohasset Rocks, which lie at some distance from 
the land, five miles to.the^south-eastw^d/of Point Al^lerton. Of - these roofcsft dhe outer 
jjOne, called Minot's /ifenvjl fe ts a*Bl^knpuoyon^t^TwIhi e feherin w Pjom thib^ 

^^Jj^the course to Boston Harbour is N.W., distance two leagues. In running thus, 
you will pass the white buoy on Harding’s Rocks, and may thence haul up to the west-? 
ward, passing between the Lighthouse Island and the red buoy on Alderton Shoal. 

From the middle of the Lighthouse Channel steer W. by N. one mile, to the beacon 
on the Spit, to which you may approach within one quarter of a cable’s length, leaving 
it on the starboard hand, w’hile the Centu^on Rock and black buoy on the shoal ground 
of George’s Island are left on the ktuoard. Having thus entered the Narrows, the 
course up to Gallop Island Point is N.W. by N. three-quarters of a milej and thence, 
through, by Nick’s Mate, N.N.W. half a mile. The beacon on Nick’s Mate may be left 
on the la^mard hand, at the distance of a cable’s length. 

• N intpket and Puttock Isles. f Outward Brewster and Green Island, 

t Tie praves are described hereafter. ^ 

Fremv^ 
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From Nick's Mate, the course for Castle Island, through the main channel, is W. by N. 
three miles. In running thus you will first leave a white epar buoy on the Lower Middle 
Ground upon the starboard hand, which buoy is a mile below Castle Island.* 
next see a white buoy upon the Castle Rocks, which lies in 2 fathoms, on the 

When abreast of the castle, steer N.N.W. one quarter of a mile, to clear the Upper 
Middle Ground, which has a black buoy on it, in 2 fathoms, to be left on the larboard 
hand. Should this buoy happen to be taken up, run N. N.W. until the two northernmost 
steeples in Boston are a handspike's length open; a course then N.W. by W. 2 miles, 
I will bring you up to the town. 

\ B ROAD H90tJND, BO SI?ON »—Broad Sound is the northern entrance of Boston 

( Harbour, but is not a proper channel for large vessels. Without its entrance are the 
GraveSi a cluster of rocks appearing white, and which lie in latitude 42^ 22" 30"": these 
may be left on the larboard hand, at the distance of two cables* length: bring them to 
bear S.E., and run on S.W. by W. This course, for four miles, leads up to the light- 
'^J^use on the north point of Long Island, described above. 

But observe that, between the Graves and Long Island, there are several ledges, parti¬ 
cularly the Devils Back, the Barrel, and Aldridge Ledge, besides the Rum’a Head Bar, 
stretching from the north end of Lovell's Island, and the Faun Bar, stretching from 
Deer Island, on the opposite side. The outer reefs are the Barrel and Devil’s Back; 
near the first is a black buoy with a Mrbite vane, which is moored about 7 fathoms N.E. 
from the rock, in fathoms of water, at about two miles W. by S. from the body of the 
Graves; W.N.W. from the house on Green Island, and with Long Island Head S.W. 
f W. nearly 2J miles. 

The Ughthouee on Long Island Head, noticed on the preceding page, exhibits a 
fixed light at 80 feet above the level of the sea, and is very serviceable in directing 
vessels during the night. 

The DeviVe Back is distinguished by a red buoy, which lies in 4 fathoms, and is to be 
left on the larboard side. On the Ram's Head Bar is a black buoy, in 16 feet of water 
(lai’board) : and, on the N.E. point of Faun Bar is a white buoy, which is to be left on 
the starboard side. The last lies in 2} fathoms, with Long Island Head Light beai'ing 
S.W. Aldridge's Ledge lies nearly in mid-channel between the Ram's Head and the 
N.E. end of Faun Bar ; there is a channel of 3 fathoms on each side. Here you enter 
the main channel to Boston.f 

SAZfSBf SARBOVR.— The entrance of Salem Harbour is distinguished by two 
lighthouses on Baker's Island, near the middle of the entrance; these lights are 50 feet 
asunder, one is 16 feet higher than the other, and they bear, when in a line, N.W. J W. 

Baker's Island lies on the sonth side of the principal entrance to Salem Harbour, and 
is 4J miles to the eastward of the town of Salem. The water is deep near the island, 
and there is no convenient landing-place. The north and east sides are high and rocky. 
The bases of the lighthouses are about 45 feet above the level of the sea. The lower 
lighthouse, which is towards the north, is 25 feet high; the upper one 561 feet. The 
high light may be seen from 6j to 7 leagues off. 

If bound into this harbour, and you fall in with Cape Anne, supposing Cape Anne 
lights to bear N.N.W. about 2 miles distant, your couj*se will be W.S.W. about 3 
leagues, then W. by S. 7 or 8 miles, which will bring you in sight ot the lights ou 
Baker's Island. " 

But, should you fall in to the southward, when proceeding for the lights, you should, 
so soon as you have made them, bring and keep the northern or lower light open to the 
eastward of the other, and thus run for them : this will carry you to the eastward, and 
clear of the south breaker of Baker’s Island, which is very dangerous.I 


• The American Coast Pilot also says, The Lower Middle Ground, which lies on the north side 
of the channel, a little above Spectacle Island, and which is, in part, dry at low water, has on its 
eastern part a red buoy, and on the western part a black buoy, in two fathoms; to be left on the 
starboard hand.—(10//i Edit, p, 106.) 

•f It is to be noticed that, during the winter season, the upper buoys of Boston Harbour are 
taken up. 

X On the S.E. part of these breakers is a spar buoy, painted black, and which bears from the 
lights on the island S.S.E. 4 E. 2^ miles. 

Should 
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Should the wind be westerly, when beating up, you should not stand to the souths 
ward or westward farther than to shut one light in with the other; otherwise you will 
be in danger of the south breaker, above mentioned; neither stand to the northward 
farther than to bring the lights W. by S. | S., or you will be in danger of Gale's 
Ledge, a ledge which bears from the lights N.E. by E. one mile and three-quarters 
distant. 

The Common or Ship Channel into Salem is between Baker’s Island and Misery Isles. 
It is about a mile wide: and you may, so soon as you are up with Baker’s Island, pass 
within 100 fathoms of it, and steer W. by N. for the Haste, a broken rock above water, 
which lies near the middle of the channel, with Baker’s Island W. by N. miles, and 
at Ij mile from Salem Neck. This course will lead clear to the southward of Hardy's 
Rocks, a ledge covered at high water, and to the northward of Bowditch's Ledge,* * * § 

From mid-channel, between Baker’s and Misery Islands, you may steer W.N.W. till 
you have passed Bowditch’s Ledge, or until Cof Islaiul^ comes open to the westwar d of 
Eagle Island; then haul up for the Haste, above mentioned. 

You may anchor safely in 6 fathoms ; but, to proceed farther, pass the Haste at-the 
distance of about half a mile on the larboard, and steer S.W. by W., which will carry 
you to the harbour. Observe, however, that a rocky ledge stretches from the N.E. end 
of Winter Island, and that a rock, called Abbot's Rock, lies abreast of it, to avoid which 
keep a quarter of a mile from shore. This rock has 7 feet over it at low water, and is 
found by bringing Castle-hill and house into the cove north of Port Pickering, and 
Beverley Meeting-house well in with Juniper Point, the S.E. point of Salem Neck. 

Be cautious, when keeping off-shore, in order to avoid Abbot’s Rock, that you do not 
go so far as to get on the Aqua-mice, sunken rocks lying E.S.E. nearly half a mile from 
Port Pickering. 

Should you, when coming from the south-eastward, find yourself near the Half-way 
Rock,I you may bring it S.E., and steer N.W. for the Haste, passing near the Satan or 
Black Rock. The latter is above water, steep-to, and bears S.W. by S. Ij mile from 
Bakei^’s Island. It should be left on the larboard hand, and the Brimbles§ and Eagle 
Island on the starboard. By continuing this course, you leave the Haste on the larboard, 
and enter the Ship Channel, whence proceed as above directed. Common tides here 
rise about 12 feet. 

MARBIiEgSAD BABBOUB.— Vessels bound to Marblehead, falling to 
the southward, and running for the lights on Baker’s Island, after making them, must 
keep the north and lower one open to the eastward of the southern light, and run for 
them, which will carry them to the eastward, and clear of the south breakers off Baker’s 
Island, which bear from the lights from S.E. J S. to S.S.E. J E. distant two miles. 

Having made the lights, with a westerly wind, and beating, when within miles of 
them, you may not stand to -the southward and westward so far as to shut the northern 
light within the southern one, on account of the south breakers; nor to the northward 
farther than to bring the lights to bear W. S.W. J W. on account of Gale’s Ledge, which 
bears from the lights N.E. by B. distant Ij mile. 


• Uardfs Rocks, now distinguished by a beacon, He W. J N. from Baker’s Island lights, distant 
I hve eighths of a mile. The rocks appear at half-tide. On Rowditch's Ledge is a black spar-buoy, 
bearing from Baker’s Island W. N.W. one mile and a quarter distant. 

[ t Cat Island is about S.W. by W. a mile and a half from Baker’s Island, and a mile from 
I Marblehead Neck, ranging nearly between the two. On its N.W. end is a high beach, directly 
I opposite the point of Marblehead, called Peach’s Point. The shore is irregular and rocky. On 
j the southern side of the island are three high rocks, two of which are connected with the island 
I by bars of sand, uncovered at low water: the other stands boldly up between these two, but more 
southerly. The Marblehead Marine Society has erected on Cat Island Rock a spar 40 feet high, 

I to the top of which is attached a cask, of about 130 gallons, and which is a useful mark from sea. 

X The Halfway Rock, about 180 feet in diameter, 40 feet high, and bold-to, lies to the east of 
' Marblehead, about ‘2^ miles from the nearest land, and half way between the lighthouses of 
Boston and Thatcher’s Island. On this rock a pyramidal monument or beacon has been erected, 

I the stone-work of which is 15 feet high, with a base of 10 feet: above the stone-work is a spindle 
U feet high, on which is a copper ball, two feet in diameter. 

§ The Brimhles are sqnken rocks, bare at low water: near them is a spar buoy, painted red, 
which is seen out of water at half-ebb. 

' Drawing 
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Drawing near the lightii, take care to avoid the ledge, called the JVhale*i Bach, which 
bears from the light3 N. by E. distant four-fifths of a mile. 

In going into Marhleheadt and being up with the lights, give the north point of 
Baker's Island a berth of one-quarter of a mile, or less. Having the lights in a line, 
you will be up with the point. When the south light is open with the north light, you 
have then passed the point, (leaving Misery Island on your starboard hand, which bears 
from the lights N.W. J N. four-fifths of a mile). Then steer S.W. by S. or S.S.W. 
until you bnng the south liglit to bear N.E. by E. J E., then steer S.W. by W. f W., 
three miles, for Marblehead Harbour. You will leave Hardy’s Rocks, £^gle Island, 
and Gray’s Rocks, on the starboard hand; Pope’s Head, Brimbles, and north point of 
Cat Island, on the larboard hand. The Brimbles bear from Eagle Island S.S.E. ^ E. 
distant half a mile; and Gray’s Rock, from the north point of Cat Island, N.W. by W. 
seven-eighths of a mile. 

Falling in with the south point of Baker’s Island, and it blowing hard from the east¬ 
ward, if you cannot avoid it, you may pass the point by keeping it well on board, say 
at the distance of from ^0 to 50 fathoms from the shore, where you will have from 4 to 
5 fathoms of water. When up with the S.W. point, steer W.S.W., which will carry 
you between the North Gooseberry and Pope’s Head, leaving the former on your lar¬ 
board hand, and Pope’s Head on your starboard hand, between which you will have 
from 3^ to 5 fathoms of water. So soon as you have passed Pope’s Head, haul to the 
noithward, until the south light bears N.E. by E. J E., then steer S.W. by W. | W. for 
Marblehead Harbour. 

Vessels coming from the eastward^ and running for Half-way Rock, now distinguished 
by its beacon, must not bring the rock to bear to the southward of W. S.W., to avoid the 
south breaker, which bears from Half-way Rock N.E. | E. distant one mile. Being up 
with Half-way Rock, and bound into Marblehead, bring the rock to bear E.S.E. ^ £., 
and steer W.N.W. J W. for Fort Head, distant 3 miles, leaving Cat Island on the star¬ 
board hand, whicli bears from Half-way Rock W.N.W. distant Jf mile, and Marblehead 
Rock* on the larboard hand, which bears from Half-way Rock W. J N. distatit 2 miles. 
Black Rock bears from Half-way Rock N.W. by W. distant 1| mile. Cat Island Rock 
and Point Neck bear* East and West of each other, distant about one mile. 

Vessels, being up in Boston Bay, may, by bringing the Boston Light to bear S. S.W., 
run N.N.E. for Marblehead Rock; they are distant from each other about 12 miles. 
Half-way Rock and Boston Light bear from each other S.W. and N.E., distant 15 miles. 

Note. —The Whale’s Back is covered at high water, and may be seen at quarter-ebb. 
Gale’s Rocks are seen only at low spring-tides. I'he south breakers off Baker’s Island 
are always covered. The Brimbles are covered at high water, and are seen at half-tide. 
Black Rock is always out of water, but low. Cat Island Rock, Half-way Rock, Marble¬ 
head Rock, Gray’s Rock, and Pope’s Head, are large, and high above water. Half¬ 
way Rock is very bold all round it. Eagle Island is bold only on the south and east; 
from the N.E. part of it, quite to Hardy’s Rocks, is very shoal water, and no passage 
for ships. 

BfiVfiXlXiZSY and BXAMCBSSTSXt.— To enter the harbour of Beverley, 
follow the directions for Salem Harbour, tilt you bring the Haste to bear E.S.E., and run 
W. N.W. about 2 miles, and you reach Beverley Bar, which is a spot of sand running 
out from the southern or Salem side of the entrance, and has commonly a beacon upon 
the head of it, above a quarter of a mile from the shore. The bar has very shoal water 
on the eastern or outward side, near it, but good anchorage within. There is good water 
at the head of the bar. Having passed the bar, there is a sandy point from the Beverley 
or northern side of the entrance; and beydnd this point are the Lobster Rocks, which 
bear from the head of the bar West a little South, and not half a mile distant, and they 
are above water at half tide. To avoid this point, after having well cleai’ed jhe bar, you 


• Marblehead Rock bears S.W., about three-quarters of a mile, from the western part of Cat 
Island. It is above water, and may be approached to a short distance without dauger. On the 
rock is a monument, or beacon, painted white at the bottom and black at the top; it is about 8 feet 
in the base, and 15 in height. The course and distance from Half-way Rock to Marblehead Fort 
is W.N.W. \ W. 3 miles, leaving the beacon on Cat Island Rock on the starboard, and the monu¬ 
ment on Marblehead Rock on the larboard, side. The moniunent bears from the beacon W.S.W. 
I W. seven-eighths of a mile. 
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will steer tdwards Ram-hom Rock, which has also commooly a beacon, and is to be 
seen at half-tide, bearing 8.W. by S. from the head of the bar, one-eighth of a mile 
distant. There are several fathoms of water within a vessel's length of RAm-hom Rock. 
Giving this a good berth, you then clear the sandy point, and steer for the Lobster 
Rock beacon, bearing from Ram-horn beacon N.W. by W. distant about one-quarter of 
a mile. Giving this a good berth, you are then opposite to the wharfs, and may anchor 
in deep water, and in a very safe and excellent harbour. 

To enter Manchester Harbour you must bring the southern light to bear S. ^ E., and 
run North one mile, where you may anchor on good bottom. 

N.B. Eastern Point bears from Baker’s Island lights E. by N. ^ N. 7} miles distant. . 
Half-way Rock bears from the lights S. ‘2^ £. 3 miles distant. Hardy’s Rocks bear 
from the lights W. } N. distant three-quarters of a mile. 

LXGBTSOVSSS of CAPS AmrS.— There are two lighthouses, already 
noticed, on Thatcher’s Island; an island which contains about thirty acres of land, secured 
by an iron-bound shore, and situate at about a mile to the east of the main land of Cape 
Anne; or, more properly, of Anne’s Island. Thatcher’s Island affords no harbour, nor is 
there any safe anchorage very near it; there is, indeed, a passage between it and the 
main, through which smidl vessels may pass, even at low tide; but the water is shoal, 
and die bottom is covered by large stones. So soon as the lights are discovered by the 
mariner, he may be certain of his situation: for, being two separate lights, they cannot 
be mistaken for the single light of Boston, or of Cape Cod ;^or for the Plymouth lights, 
which are double, but within a very short dUtanee from each otheri because the distance 
between the lights on Thatcher’s Island is about one-fourth of a mile. The latter can 
be brought to range in one only in a S. by W. and N. by E. direction; while those of 
Plum Island, (Newbury Port,) when in a line, bear W. by S. and E. by N. The Ply¬ 
mouth lights cannot appear so an*anged from the north until you are on the shore, and 
from the south only when nearly in with the land. The lights of Cape Anne are there¬ 
fore of great utility to all vessels in their passage in or out; as they at once serve to 
point out the situations of the Salvages and Londoner, and for a point of departure to 
vessels bound coastwise or to sea. The latitude of Thatcher’s Island is 42^ 37'; the 
longitude 70° 33^ 

GAPS AHNS or GLOCESTER HARBOUR is nearly 5 miles to the eastward of 
Manchester, and 6 miles south-westward from the lighthouses of Cape Anne. The en¬ 
trance is a mile and a half broad, between the East Point and ledge, on one side, and the 
high land called Norman^s IFoe, on the other. In advancing to this place, from the 
eastward, you will have Cape Anne lights in one, when bearing N. by E. f £.; and, 
if two miles from them, with that bearing, your course to the harbour will be nearly 
W. S.\V. a league and a half. On falling in with the point give it a berth of about a mile. 

Vbu will now see a lighthouse on an islet up the harbour, called Ten Pound Island. 
This lighthouse, showing a flawed light, has its base about 25 feet above the level of the 
sea, and the tower is 20 feet high. With this lighthouse bearing N.N.E. you will be to 
the westward of the ledge extending from the eastern shore, and may steer directly to¬ 
wards it, which will carry you between the isle and a small ledge of 6 feet, which bears 
from it S.W. ^ W. about two-thirds of a mile. 

Passing between the island and the ledge, you will find from 13 to 15 feet of water, 
low tides. The ground on the east side of Ten Pound Island is foul, and here is no safe 
passage. The south, west, and north sides are bold, and may be approached at low 
water within 50 fathoms. By giving the west end of the island a berth of from 50 to 
70 fathoms, the course for the inner harbour is N.E.-—You may anchor at any distance, 
from 100 fathoms to three-quarters of mile from the island, with the light bearing from 
South to S.W. The depths are 6, 5,4, and 3, fatlioms, at low spring-tides ; the bot¬ 
tom muddy. The inner harbour is land-locked with all winds. 

In the outer part of the harbour there is safe and good anchorage against a northerly 
or east wind, in 74 to 64 fathoms, muddy bottom, the lighthouse bearing S.E. by E. In 
the S.E. harbour there is similar anchorage, with the light from N. by E. to N.N.W.; 
the depths 9 ^ ^ fathoms; distance from the light one-eighth to half a mile. 

Bearings cf several Ledgesy ^c.fr(m the Lighthouse on Ten Pound Island. 

The Ledge extending from the eastern point bears from the Light S. by W. \ W. about 2 miles, 
and has over it from 6 to 10 feet of water. Its extent is about half a mile. 

A single 
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A single rock lies about midway between the eastern point and Norman’s Woe, called the Round 
Rock, and has 12 feet over it at low spring-tides. It bears from the Light S. W. } S. 

At about 30 fathoms off from Norman’s Woe is a large high rock, 20 to 30 fathoms in diameter ; 
and, at about 100 frithoms off this rock, in a southerly mrection, is a ledge that has only 7 or 8 feet 
of water on it, at low ebbs. 

At about a quarter of a mile off from Freshwater Cove lies a ledge of only 3 feet, which bears from 
ihe Light W. j N. (American Directions; omitting some fktrticulars which appear to he erroneous.) 


BOSTON BAY to CAPE COD, &c. 

In the preceding pages have been given the general directions for sailing from Cape 
Cod to Plymouth, with particular directions for Plymouth j also those for Boston, Salem, 
Marblehead, Beverley, Manchester, and Cape Anne : we, therefore, now proceed to the 
southward, &c. 

SCZTUATSy dbO.—^About half-way between the harbours of Boston and Plymouth 
is the township of Scituate, having a little harbour with a lighthouse, which exhibits two 
lights, one above the other. The upper one is a brilliant light, at 50 feet above the sea; 
the lower, at 14 feet below the upper one, is a blood-red light, and much broader than the 
upper one. These lights were said to have been established more especially for the use 
of foreign vessels, which were formerly apt to fall into the dangerous bay to the north¬ 
ward, and upon the Cohasset Rocks. The lighthouse is erected on Cedar Point, w'hich 
makes the north chop of the harbour; the first cliff, so called, making the south chop. 
There are four of these cliffs extending towards the north, the southernmost of which is 
the highest. The harbour is small, having only about 12 feet of water on the bar at 
high water, middling tides. 

From the body of the lighthouse, the northerly part of Cedar Point, and a ledge called 
Long Ledge, extend N.N.W. nearly one mile ; so that vessels falling in a little more 
than one mile northward of the light, may bring the light to bear South ; and, by making 
good their course North, they will clear the outer ledges of Cohasset Rocks. Half a 
mile east of the body of the light will clear Cedar Point, Long Ledge, and the First 
Cliff Ledge. Ledges extend from all the four cliffs, but none between ; and half a mile 
from shore wiU clear all, except in frigates and large vessels. 

A S.S.E. course from the body of the light will clear the point called Branches Point; 
consequently, if the light has a proper berth, there can be no danger in steering in that 
direction. 


There is a passage within Cohasset Rocks, used by coasters, which is found by giving 
the light a berth of half a mile, and running N.W. by N. to the southerly entering rock. 

At about two miles W. by N. from the light is a meeting-house, and near the N.W. 
side of the harbour is a farm-house, with two large barns at a little to the north. To 
enter the harbour, the mouth of which is about one-third of a mile broad, bring the 
meeting-house or farm-house to bear about W. by N. from the middle of the entrance, 
and run in, on that direction, for the farm-house, until you have passed the bar, which 
is a hard bed of stones and gravel, that does not shift; and, afteV passing the bar, and 
coming on sandy bottom, haul up and anchor near the beach, on the south side of the 
harbour. 


. PLYMOUTH HARBOUR.—The directions for this harbour have been already given 
on pages 58, 59 . 


CAPS COD 9 Ao.~Cape Cod is the northern part of the peninsula of Barnstaple, 
antiently called Namset; and now commonly that of Cape Cod. On the hook of the 
Cape is Province Town, distinguished by its useful harbour, which has depth of water 
or anyjhips. On its extremRy^ called Rac e Pointy is a small lighthouse, and there is 
a laig .. 


The inhabitants depend. 




larger, called that of the Clay Ponds,^ 
chiefly, on the cod-fishery for subsistence. 

The Lighthouse of the Clay Ponds, in latitude 42° S', and longitude 70°^ 
erected on land elevated about 150 feet; which, with the elevation of the lantern, makes 
the whole height nearly 200 feet above high-water mark. The light, which was /or- 
merly revolving, is novr fixed. There is generally a haze over the cape, and the light is 
seldom seen at more than six leagues off. 

If 
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if ouiward hound from Boston lighthouse, and you would wish to fall in with Cape 
Cod, the course is E.8.B. 13 leagues ; thence 3 leagues to the lighthouse. When up 
with the lighthouse, and it bears S.W. two leagues, you may thence steer to the S.E. 

If inward bound, and you want to full in with the back of Cape Cod, bring the light 
to bear S.W. two leagues distant; then steer W.N.W. for Boston lighthouse. 

The Lighthouse on the Race Point of Cape Cod was first lighted on the 5th of 
November, 1816. It is 25 feet above the level of the sea, and 155 feet distant from high- 
water mark. It is a revolving (or repeating) light, on the same principle as that of 
Boston, ah’eady noticed; and is, therefore, reai&ly known from the light on the high 
l^d, which may now, with propriety, be called the High Light of Cape Cod. The 
light on Race Point cannot be seen by vessels coming from sea, until it bears S. by W. 
J W., when they may run^or it. 

Race Point is very bol<^ and has a number of fish-h ouse s on it. Fpom sns ts thsee 


the southward of Race Point, is what is called Herring Core, where there is 
good^choring half a mile from the shore, (the wind being from East to N.N.E.,) in 
4, o^i^en in 3, fathoms. 

Vessels coming in from sea, or around Cape Cod, will not make the light on Race 
Point until it bears S.S.W., the ^ntern being covered with copper from N.N.E. to 
E.S.E. to prevent its being mistaken for Boston Light. This lighthouse was erected to 
guide vessels into ProvincetotcnJ^Harbour, and to enable those which are caught in 
Boston Bay, with an ^ 9 tedy gale, to find safe anchorage. 

VeeeeU bound for ^to^mcetown Harbour, may run for the light when it bears South, 
or any where to the eastward of it, and pass it within half a mile \ t^en steer S.S.E. 
until the light on the high-land of Cape Cod bears E. by Ny^T then run N.BT untiT the 
light on the high-land bears E. ^ S. > then steer N.W. up the harbour, and anchor in 
S4 or 4 fathoms. 

In beating into Ppm%meto\m Harbour, stand to the eastward into 4 or 3} fathoms, 
but no farther westward than into 8 fathoms, in order to avoid the spit of Long Point, 
which is steep to 9 or 10 fathoms. 

VeeseU caught m Boston Bay, in an easterly gale, should endeavour to make Race 
Point light. If you can make the light, run within half a mile of it; so soon as it bears 
E.N.E. haul up E.S.E., or as near that as the wind will permit, and anchor in from 10 to 
4 fathoms of water, where you will find a lee with the wind from N.N.E. to E.S.E» 
Should it shift to N.W., you have Proviucetown Harbour under your lee. Ships of war 
should not bring the light to bear more westerly than N. by W., and steer S. by E., to 
pass Wood End Bar in 10 fathoms. So soon as the light on the highland of Cape Cod 
bears E. by N., run N.E. until you get into 8 fathoms, where you may anchor with the 
High Light bearing East. 

Upon Long Point, at the entrance of Provincetown Harbour, there is now a /heed 
harbour-light. From that on Race Point the course to this place is S.S.E. until Long 
Point bears N.E. by N. This clears Wood End Bars. With the light bearing N.E. by N. 
you may run for it until within one-third of a mile; pass it at about that distance, then 
haul up N.N.W. and anchor in 4 or 5 fathoms. 

Ships of war should bring the light on Race Point to bear N. by W., and steer S. by E. 
until the Long Point light bears N.E. by N., in order to pass Wood End Bar in 10 fa¬ 
thoms ; continue this course until Long Point light beats N.E. by N., then steer N.E. 
until you are in 8 fathoms of water, when you should anchor with the High Light on the 
high-iands of Cape Cod bearing from E. ^ N. to E. J S. 

At full and change, it is high water off Race Poipt at 10 hours and 45 minutes. On 
leaving Cape Cod, if bound for Boston, you must calculate the tide, as the flood sets 
strongly to the S.W. 

The lighthouse of Cape Anne and the high light of Cape Cod bear from each other 
S.S.E. ^ £. and N.N.W. ^ W. distant 13^ leagues. 

WfiZiZil”XiZiliT. —On Billingsgate Island, at the entrance of Welifleet Bay, 4§ 
leagues S.E. by S. from Race Point light, there is now a fired light. Close to the beach, 
on the south side of the island, there is good anchorage in 3 or 4 fathoms of water, with the 
wind from N.W. to East. From the light a long shoal extends 3 miles to the westward. 
Bring the light to bear E.N.E. and you may run for it until you are abreast of it, when 

you 
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you may anchor, as abore, in 3 or 4 fathoms, near the beach. In rounding the shoal 
approach no nearer than in fathoms. So soon as you deepen to 4 fathoms, haul up 
for the light, and anchor, as above directed. ; r 

BAltSVSTAPZA.—The entrance of the port of Barnstaple bears S. by W., 4^ 
miles, from Race Point light, and S.E. { S., 7 leagues from the Plymouth or Gurnet lights. 
A fixed harbourdight is established here. On advancing from the northward, keep into 
6 fathoms of water until the lighthouse bears S.W. i W., which will bring you up to the 
buoy on the Bar ; haul close round this buoy, leaving it on your starboard side ; run two 
cables' length S.S.W., then steer S.W. by W. J W. a mile and a half, which will bring 
you up with the tongue of Yarmouth Flats, or until the light bears S.W. by S., then 
steer for the light. Be careful to make the above courses good, as the flood sets strongly 
over Yarmouth Flats, and the ebb strong to the northward over the Bar. Continue to 
run for the light until within a cable’s length of the beach, and follow the shore round 
the point. There is safe anchorage inside, abreast of the light, against all winds, the 
IJght bearing from S.W. to N.E., in from 5 to fathoms. There are 7 feet of water on 
the Bar at low water, and the tide flows 10 feet. Vessels drawing 8 feet may, at high 
water, bring the light to bear S.W. J W., and run directly for it. High water, full and 
change, at XI h. 


DESCRIPTION of the Eastern Coast of the County of Barnstaple, from 
Race Point, in latitude 42° 5', to Cape Malabar, or Sandy Point of Chatham, 
in latitude 41° 33^; pointing out the Spots on which the Trustees of the Humane 
Society have erected Huts, and other Places where shipwrecked Seamen may look 
for shelter. By a Member of the Humane Society.^ 1804. 

Th e curvature of the shore, on the west side of Provincetown, and south of Race Point, is called 
Herrinjp; Cove, which is 3 miles in length. There is good anchoring*ground here; and vessels may 
ride safely in 4 or 5 fathoms of water, when the wind is from north-east to south-east. 

On Race Point stand about a dozen flshing-huts, containing fire-places and other conveniences. 
The distance from these huts to Provincetown, which lies on Cape Cod Harbour, is 3 miles. The 
passage is over a sandy beach, without grass or any other vegetable growing on it, to the woods, 
through which is a winding road to the town. It would be difficult, if not impossible, for a stran^r 
to find his way thither in the dark; and the woods are so full of ponds and entangling swamps, that 
if the road were missed, destruction would probably be the consequence of attempting to penetrate 
them in the night. 

Not far from Race Point commences a ridge, which extends to the head of Stout’s Creek. With 
the face to the east, on the left hand of the ndge, is the sandy shore; on the right is a narrow sandy 
valley ; beyond which is naked sand, reaching to the hills and woods of Provincetown. This ridge 
is weir covered with beach-grass, and appears to owe existence to that vegetable. 

Beach-grass, during the spring and summer, grows about 2} feet. If surrounded by naked beach, 
the storms of autumn and winter heap up the sand on all sides, and causes it to rise nearly to the 
top of the plant. In the ensuing spring the grass sprouts anew; is again covered with sand in the 
winter, and thus a hill or ridge continues to ascend, so long as there b a sufficient base to support it, 
or till the drcumscribing sand, being abo covered with beach-grass, will no longer yield to tne force 
of the winds. 

On this ridge, half-way between Race Point and the head of Stout’s Creek, the trustees of the 
Humane Societ;^ have erected a hut. It stands a mile from Peaked Hill, a land-mark well known 
to seamen, and is about two and a half miles from Race Point. Seamen, cast away on this part 
of the coast, will find a shelter here; and, in north-east storms, should they strike to the lee¬ 
ward of it, and be unable to turn their faces to the windward, by passing on to Race Point, they will 
soon come to the Ashing-huts before mentioned. 

At the head of Stout’s Creek, the trustees have built a second but. Stout’s Creek b a small 
branch of Cast Harbour, in Truro. Many years ago there was a body of salt-marsh on it; and it 
then deserved the name of a creek. But the marsh was long since destroyed; and the creek now 
scarcely exists, appearing only like a small depression in the sand, and being entirely dry at half¬ 
tide. The creek runs uom north-west to south-east, and b nearly parallel wi^ Uie shore on the 
ocean, from which it b at no great dbtance. Not far from it the hills of F^ovincetovm terminate; 
and, should not the hut be found, by walking round the head of the creek, with the ffice to the 
west, the hilb on the right hand, and keeping close to the shore on the harbour, in less than an hour 
the shipwrecked seaman would come to Provincetown. 

The Humane Society, several years ago, erected a hut at the head of Stout’s Creek. But it was 
built in an improper manner, having a cliimney in it, and was placed on a spot where no beach-grass 

grew. 
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grew. The strong winds blew the sand from its foundation, and the weight of the chimney brought 
It to the ground: so that, in January, 1802, it was entirely demolished. This event took place about 
fflx weeks before the Brutus was cast away. If it had remained, it is probable that die whole of the 
onfortunate crew of that ship would have been saved, as they gained the shore a few rods only from 
the spot where the hut had stood. 

The hut now erected stands on a place covered with beach-grass. To prevent any accident 
from happening to it, or to the other hut near Peaked Hill, the trustees have secured the atten¬ 
tion of several gentlemen in the neighbourhood. Dr. Thaddeus Brown, and Capt. Thomas Smal¬ 
ley, of Provincetown, have engaged to insp^t both huts, to see that they are supplied with straw or 
hay in the autumn, that the doors and windows are kept shut, and that repairs are made when 
ne^sary. The Rev. Mr. Damon, of Truro, has also promised to visit the hut at Stout’s Creek 
twice or thrice a-year; and the Rev. Mr. Whitman, of Wellfleet, distinguished through the country 
for his activity and benevolence, has undertaken, though remote from Uie place, the same charge. 

From the head of Stout’s Creek to the termination of the salt-marsh, which lies on both tides, and 
at the head of the East Harbour River, the distance is about three miles and a half. A narrow l^ach 
separated this river from the ocean. It is not so regular a ridge as that before described, as there 
are on it one or two hiUs, which the neighbouring inhabitants call islands. It may, without much 
difficulty, be crossed every where, except over these elevations. By these hills, even during the night, 
theb^h may be distinguished from those hereafter to be mentioned. It lies from N.W. to S.E., 
and is in most parts covered with beach-grass. The hills have a few shrubs on the declivities next 
the river. At the end of the marsh, the beach subsides a little; and there is an easy passage into a 
valley, in which are situated two or three dwelling-houses. The first on the left hand, or south, is a 
few rods only from the ocean. 

The shore, which extends from this valley to Race Point, is unquestionably the part of the coast 
the most exposed to shipwrecks. A N.E. storm, the most violent and fatal to seamen, as it is fre¬ 
quently accompanied with snow, blows directly on the land: a strong current sets along the shore; 
add to which, that ships, during the operation of such a storm, endeavour to work to the northward, 
that they may get into the bay. Should they be unable to weather Race Point, the wind drives 
them on the shore, and a shipwreck is inevitable. Accordingly, the strand is every where covered 
rith the fragments of vessels. Huts, therefore, placed within a mile of each other, have been thought 
necessary by many judicious persons. To this opinion the trustees are disposed to pay due respect; 
and her^dter, if the funds of the society increase, new huts will be built here for the relief of the 
unfortunate. 

From the valley above mentioned the land rises, and less than a mile from it the High Land 
commences, on tne first elevated spot (the Clay Poimds) stands the lighthouse. The shore here 
turns to the south; and the High Land extends to the Table-Land of Eastham. Tliis High Land 
approaches the ocean with steep and lofty banks, which it is extremely difficult to climb, especially 
I in a storm. In violent tempests, during very high tides, the sea breaks against the foot of them, 

I rendering it then unsafe to walk on the strand, which lies between them and the ocean. Should the 
I reaman succeed in his attempt to ascend them, he must forbear to penetrate into the country, as. 
houses are generally so remote that they would escape his research during the night; he must pass 
on to the valleys, by which the banks are intersected. These valleys, which the inhabitants call 
Hollows, run at right angles with the shore; and, in the middle, or lowest part of them, a road 
leads from the dwelling-houses to the sea. 

The first of these valleys is Dyer’s Hollow, one mile and a half south of the lighthouse. It is a 
vvide opening, being two hundred rods bro^, from summit to summit. In it stands a dwelling- 
house, at a quarter of a mile from the beach. 

A mile and a half south of Dyer’s Hollow is a second valley, called Harding’s Hollow. At the 
entrance of this valley the sand has gathered, so that, at present, a little climbing is necessary. 
Passing over several fences, and taking heed not to enter the wood on the right hand, at the distance 
of three-quarters of a mile, a house is to be found. This house stands on the south side of the road; 
wd, not far from it, on the south, is Pamet River, which runs from east to west through a body of 
salt-marsh. 


The third valley, a half of a mile south of Harding’s Hollow, is Head of Pamet Hollow. It may 
^ith ease be distinguished from the other hollows mentioned, as it is a wide opening, and leads 
immediately over a beach to the salt-marsh at the head of Pamet River. In the midst of the 
hollow the sand has been raised by a brush fence, carried across it from north to south. This must 
he passed, and the shipwrecked mariner will socm come to a fence which separates what is called 
the road from the marsh. If he turns to the left hand, or south, at the distance of a quarter of a 
mile, he will discover a house. If he turns to the right hand, at the distance of half a mile, he 
will find the same house which is mentioned in the foregoing paragraph. 

The fourth opening, three-quarters of a mile south of Head of Pamet, is Brush Valley. This 
hollow is narrow, and climbing is necessary. Entering it, and inclining to the right, three-quarters 
of a mile, will bring seamen to the house, which is situated at the Head of Pamet. By proceeding 
straight forward, and passing over rising ground, another house may be discovered, but with more 
difficulty. 

These three hollows, lying near together, serve to designate each other. Either of them may be 
used, but Head of Pamet Hollow is the safest. 

South of Brush Valley, at the distance of three miles, there is a fifth opening, called Newcomb’s 
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Hollow, east of the head of Herring River, in Wellfleet. Thb valley is a quarter of a mile wide. 
On the north side of it, near the shore, stands a fishing>hut. 

Between the last two valleys the bank is very high and steep. From the edge of it, west, there 
is a strip of sand a hundred yards in breadth. Then succeeds low brushwood, a quarter of a mile 
wide ; and almost impassable. After which comes a thick perplexing forest, in which not a house 
is to be discovered. Seamen, therefore, though the distance between these two valleys is great, 
must not attempt to enter the wood, as, in a snow-storm, they would undoubtedly perish. This 
place, so formidable in description, will, however, lose somewhat of its terror, when it is observed, 
that no instance of a shipwreck on this part of the coast is recollected by the oldest inhabitants of 
Wellfleet. 

Half of a mile south of Newcomb's Hollow is the sixth valley, called Pearce's Hollow. It is 
a small valley. A house stands at the distance of a little more than a quarter of a mile from the 
beach, W. by S. 

The seventh valley is Cohoon's Hollow, a half of a mile south of Pearce's Hollow. ^ It is not 
very wide. West from the entrance, several houses may be found at the distance of a mile. This 
hollow lies E. by N. from Wellfleet meeting-house. 

Two miles south of Cohoon's Hollow, the eighth valley, is Snow's Hollow. It is smaller than Ae 
last. West from the shore, at the distance of a quarter of a mile, is the county road, which 
goes round the head of Blackiish Creek. Passing through this valley to the fence, which se¬ 
parates the road from the upland and marsh at the head of the creek, a house will immediately 
be found, by turning to the right hand, or north. There are houses also on the left, but more 
remote. 

The High Land mdually subsides here, and, one mile and a half south, terminates at the 
ninth valley, called Fresh Brook Hollow, in which a house is to be found, a mile from the shore, 
west. 

The tenth, two miles and a half south from Fresh Brook Hollow, is Plum Valley, about three 
hundred yards wide. West is a house, three quarters of a mile distant. 

Between these two valleys is the Table Land. 

After this there is no hollow of importance to Cape Malabar. 

From Fresh Brook Hollow to the commencement of Nauset Beach, the bank next the ocean is 
about sixty feet high. There are houses scattered over the plain open country; but none of them 
are nearer than a mile to the shore. In a storm of wind and rain, they might be discerned by day¬ 
light ; but, in a snow-storm, which rages here with excessive fury, it would be almost impossible to 
discover them either by night or by day. 

Not far from this shore, south, the trustees have erected a third hut, on Nauset Beach. Nauset 
Beach begins in latitude 41 deg. 51 min., and extends south to latitude 41 deg. 41 min. It is di¬ 
vided into two parts, by a breach which the ocean has made through it. This breach is the mouth 
of Nauset or Stage Harbour; and, from the opening, the beach extends north two miles and a 
quarter, till it joins the main land. It is about a furlong wide, and forms Nauset Harbour, which 
is of little value, its entrance being obstructed by a bar. This northern part of the beach may be 
distinguished from the southern part by its being of a less regular form. Storms have made fre¬ 
quent irruptions through the ridge, on which beach-grass grows. On an elevated part of the beach 
stands the hut, about a mile and a half north of the mouth of Nauset Harbour. Eastham meeting¬ 
house lies from itW.S.W. distance a mile and three-quarters. The meeting-house is without a 
steeple; but it may be distinguished from the dwelling-houses near it by its situation, which is 
between two small groves of locusts, one on the south and one on the north, that on the south being 
three times as long as the other. About a mile and a quarter from the hut, W. by N., appear the 
top and arms of a windmill. The Rev. Mr. Shaw and Elisha Mayo, Esq., of Eastham, have en¬ 
gaged to inspect this building. 

The southern part of Nauset Beach, most commonly called Chatham Beach, and by a few per¬ 
sons Potanumaqunt Beach, begins at the mouth of Nauset Harbour, and extends eight or nine miles 
south to the mouth of Chatham Harbour. It b about fifty rods wide. A regular well formed rid^, 
which, in the most elevated part of it, is forty feet high, runs the whole length of it; and, with 
the exception of a few spots, is covered with beach-grass. This beach forms the barrier of 
Chatham Harbour, which, from Strong Island, north, receives the name of Pleasant Bay. A 
mile south of the entrance of Nauset Harbour it joins the main land of Orleans, except in 
very high tides, when the sea flows from the north-eastern arm of Pleasant Bay into the har¬ 
bour of Nauset, completely insulating the beach. By those who are acquainted with the shallow, 
it may be safely forded at any time ; but strangers must not venture to pass it when covered with 
water, as below the channel is seven feet deep. On this beach, about half way between the 
entrances of Nauset and Chatham Harbours, the trustees have erected a fourth hut. The spot 
selected is a narrow part of the beach. On the west, the water adjoining it is called Bass Hole. 
Salt-marsh is north and south of it next the beach, but it is here interrupted. Orleans meeting¬ 
house lies from it N.W. The meeting-house is without a steeple, and is not seen; butb very 
near a windmill placed on the elevated ground, a conspicuous object to seamen coming on the 
coast. It may be necessary to add, that there are three windmills in Orleans, forming a semi¬ 
circle; that the mill referred to is on the right hand, or N.E. point; and that the mill in the 
middle point of the semi-circle stands on still higher giound. The meeting-house of Chatham is 
situated from it S.W. This meeting-house is also without a steeple, and b concealed by Great 
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HID, a noted land-mark. The hill impears with two summits, which are a quarter of a nule apart. 
The hut lies east from Sampson’s Island, in Pleasant Bay. Timothy Bascom, Esq., of Orleans, 
has undertaken to inspect this but. 

Lest seamen should miss this hut, by striking to the leeward of it, the trustees have erected 
another on the same beach. It stands a mile north of the mouth of Chatham Harbour, east of the 
meedng-bouse, and opposite the town. 

Another spot on the same beach would be a proper dtuation for a hut. ^ It is north of the fourth 
hut, and east of the middle of Pochet Island. The highest part of the ridge is near it,^ south. A 
break in the ridge, over which the sea appears sometimes to have flowed, divides this high part 
from the northern portion of the beach. 

On the beach of Cape Malabar, or the Sandy Point of Chatham, the trustees have built a sixth 
but. This beach stretches from Chatham, ten miles into the sea, towards Nantucket; and is 
from a quarter to three-quarters of a mile in breadth. It is continually gmning south: above 
three miles have been added to it, during the past fifty years. On the east side of the beach is a 
curve in the shore, called Stewart’s Bend, where vessels may anchor with safety, in 3 or 4 fathoms 
of water, when the wind blows from North to S.W. North of the Bend there are several bam 
and slioals. A little below the middle of the beach, on the west side, is Wreck Cove, which is 
navigable for boats only. The hut stands two hundred yards from the ocean, S.E. from the 
entrance of Wreck Cove, half of a mile. Between the mouth of the cove and hut is Stewart’s Knoll, 
an elevated part of the beach. The distance of the hut from the commencement of the beach is 
six miles, and, from its termination, four. Great Hill, in Chatham, bears N, by W. distant six 
miles; and the south end of Morris* Island, which is on the west side of the beach, N. by E. 
distant four miles. Richard Sears, Esq,, of Chatham, has engaged to visit the two last-mentioned 
huts. 

Two miles below the sixth hut is a fishing-house, built of thatch, in-the form of a wigwam. 
It stands on the west side of the beach, a quarter of a mile from the ocean. Annually, in September, 
it is renewed, and generally remains in tolerable preservation during the winter. 

Another spot, a few rods from the sea, four miles south from the commencement of the beach, 
and half a mile north of the head of Wreck Cove, would be a proper situation for a hut. A little 
south of this spot, in storms and very high tides, the sea breaks over from the ocean into Wreck 
Cove. 

Cape Malabar Beach may^be distinguished from the two beaches before described, not only by 
its greater breadth, but also by its being of a less regular form. It is not so well covered with 
grass as Chatham Beach. From Stewart’s Knoll, south, to the extremity, it is lowest in the 
middle. In this valley, and in other low places, fresh water may be obtained by digging two feet 
into the sand. The same thing is true of Nauset and Chatham beaches. 

The six huts, the situation of which has thus been pointed out, are all one size and shape. 
Each hut stands on piles, is eight feet long, eight feet wide, and seven feet high; a sliding door 
is on the south, a sliding shutter on the west, and a pole, rising fifteen feet above the top of the 
building, on the east. Within, it is supplied either with straw or hay, and is farther accommodated 
with a bench. 

The whole of the coast, from Cape Cod to Cape Malabar, is sandy, and free from rocks. 
Along the shore, at the distance of naif a mile, is a bar, vvhioh is called the outer bar, because 
there are smaller bars within it, perpetually varying. This outer bar is separated into many 
parts by guzzles, or small channels. It extends to Chatham; and, as it proceeds southward, 
gradually approaches the shore, and grows more shallow. Its general depth at high water is 
two fathoms, and three fathoms over the guzzles; and its least distance from the shore is about 
a furlong. Off the mouth of Chatham Harbour there are bars which reach three-quarters of a 
mile; and off the entrance of Nauset Harbour the bars extend half a mile. Lai^e heavy ships 
Btrike on the outer bar, even at high water, and their fragments only reach the shore. ^ But 
smaller vessels pass over it at full sea; and when they touch at low water, they beat over it, as 
the tide rises, and soon come to the land. If a vessel is cast away at low water, it ought to be 
left with as much expedition as possible; because the fury of the waves is then checked, in some 
measure, by the bar; and because the vessel is generally broken to pieces with the rising flood. 
But seamen, shipwrecked at full sea, ought to remain on board till near low water; for the 
vessel does not then break to pieces; and, by attempting to reach the land before the tide ebbs 
away, they are in great danger of being drowned. On this subject there is one opinion only 
among jumcious mariners. It maybe necessary, however, to remind them of a truth, of which 
they have full conviction, but which, amidst the agitation and terror of a storm, they too fre¬ 
quently forget. 


CHATBAM HAStBOVB, on the south-eastern part of the peninsula of Cape 
Cod, is a convenient station for the fishery, and here about forty vessels are usually em¬ 
ployed. It has but 20 feet of water at low tide, and the bar is frequently shifting. The 
vicinity has been remarkable for shipwrecks, as already shown. The access has, how¬ 
ever, been much improved by two lighthouses on the point called Jame^ Head, the 

lanterns 
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lanterns of which are about 40 feet above the sea, and contun fixed lights, which may 
be seen 6 or 6 leagues off, and are very useful to vessels bound to Nantucket, &c. ’ 

On the sandy point qf Monamoy, at three leagues to the southward of Chathana l^hts, 
there is a fixed harbour light. 


SECTION III. 

The FREDONIAN COAST, Sic.,from Nantucket to the 
Delaware and Philadelphia, including Long Island 
Sound. 

MAKTVCBST and VZmBTAJtB SOTOSS.—These sounds comprise 
all the navigation between the Sandy Point of Monamoy or Chatham, on the east, and 
Buzzard^s Bay on the west; an extent of sixteen leagues. The southern boundaries 
are the islands of Nantucket, Thuckanuck, Muskeget, Chapquidock, and Martha's Vine^ 
yard, which are altogether connected by shoal grounds. The eastern entrance, (3 leagues 
broad,) is impeded by numerous rips and other shoals, as are likewise the central 
and western parts ; and the whole presents an aspect of drowned lands, which, there 
can be little doubt, were, at some period, anterior to history, connected with the main. 

The intricate navigation of the several channels has been greatly facilitated by nu¬ 
merous lighthouses, &c. On the north side is the fixed light on Sandy Point, already 
described ; at eleven miles W.N.W. } W.ifrom this light is another, on the eastern side 
of Hyannas Harbour. On the N.E. or ' Sandy Point of Nantucket, is a similar fixed 
light, at 70 feet above the level of the sea. On the western side of the entrance to 
Hantucket Harbour are two harbour-lights. At seven miles W.N.W. from the N.E. 
point of Nantucket is a fioating light, on the N.E. end of Thuckanuck Shoal; and, on 
Cape Poge, opposite to the N.E. end of Martha’s Vineyard, is a lighthouse, which bears 
from the floating light W. | N. 11 miles, and exhibits u fixed light at 35 fert above tlie 
level of the sea. 

Martha's Vineyard is now distinguished by three lighthouses, exclusive of that on 
Cape Poge, above-mentioned; the next, on a pier at the entrance of Edgartown Har¬ 
bour, is si miles W. S.W. from Cape Poge, and another is on the west chop of Holmes's 
Hole, near the north point of the Vineyard. 

GAY HEAD, the western exti*emity of Martha’s Vineyard, is distinguished by a light¬ 
house, having a revolving light, at 150 feet high above the sea; and this constitutes the 
great mark for the western entrance of the Sound. 

Upon the west end of Cuttahunk, which is the westernmost of the Elizabeth Isles, 
dividing the Vineyard Sound from Buzzard’s Bay, there is a fixed light. Upon Ntjfko^ 
the fourth island, from the west, of the same range, is another. The latter stands on 
the west side of an indent, called Tarpaulin Cove: and from it, at the distance of five 
miles to the east, is another, standing on Nobsque Point, Falmouth, at the end of the 
strait called TVood's Hole. 

Between the west end of Nantucket and the east end of Martha’s Vineyard lie the 
broken lands or isles called Thuckanuck, Muskeget, and Chapquidock, surrounded by 
shoals. To the westward of Muskeget is a swash of fathoms, leading lo Cape Poge, 
the N.E. extremity of Chapquidock; and to the N.N.E. of Thuckanuck is a spit of sand, 
extending 6 miles in that direction. Upon the extremity of the latter is stationed the 
floating light above-mentioned, lying in 7 fathoms, with the Great Point Uight of Nan¬ 
tucket bearing E.S.E. 6 miles; the light at the entrance of Nantucket Hai’bour S.S.E. 

8 miles ; and the centre of Thuckanuck Island S. S. W. i W. 7 miles. ITiis light-vessel 
is, therefore, exceedingly useful to vessels in the Sound, both from the eastward and 
■westward^ The lighthouse on Cape Poge bears from it nearly W. J N. 4 leagues, and 
that of Gammon Point, or Hyannas Harbour, N. by W. ^ W. 4 leagues. 

The different lights tn Martha's Vineyard, excepting that of Gay Head, are fixed 
lights. The lantern of Cape Poge is elevated 35 feet above the sea, as above men¬ 
tioned, and its light can be seen over the Vineyard land* 


NAN- 
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mirtmAUM.— ^The Islakd of NA^t^CKET is situMod between latitude 41*^ 14' 
and and between longitade 69 ^ 6 w and 70^ 15'; its N.W. side Ibrms a fine 

road for ships, which, from the eastward, and under favourable circumstances, may be 
readily attiuned; but a N.W. wind causes a heavy swell. The harbour has a bdf of' 
sand, on which are only 7) feet of water at ebb-tide, but within are and 14 feet. 
The island has about 5000 inhabitants, and their prosperity has arisen- Chiefly front the' 
whale-fishery, which they prosecute on all the American coasts, and even in the Pacific 
Ocean.* 

The SHOALS op NANTUCKET, to the south and south-eastward of the island, 
form a great impediment to the navigation. These shoats were formerly represented as 
extending from the island to the latitude of 409 52'. They were thus represented in 
Captain Holland’s chart. A chart of Nantucket, &c. subsequently published in Ame¬ 
rica, exhibited the southern extremity in 40° 42', and other charts were afterwards 
altered conformably thereto, upon th4 presumption of its accuracy. At length, how- 
erer, it appears from a survey by Captain J. Coles worthy, made in June and July, 1821, 
that the southern shoal lies in, or about, the latitude of 41^ 4', and not so far to the 
south as exhibited even by Captain Holland. A subsequent examination by several 
experienced navigators of Nantucket corroborated the accuracy of the survey. In 
40* 4 (y the depth was found to be 30 fathoms, and in traversing southward of this 
parallel, not less than that depth could be found. The longitude assigned to the South 
Shoal is 69° 56'. This part is dangerous; being composed of hard white sand, over 
which the sea breaks in a tremen^us manner. *.On it, in many parts, are but three 
feet of water. It extends from east to west, aboutmile, and is two cables’ length 
broad. The sea often breaks over 5 fathoms, both on the east and West. A rip ex¬ 
tending from the western end has 7 fathoms over it.f The tides here set on every 
point of the compass in 121 hours, but the soathera tide runs longest, and with the 
most strength. 

To the westward of the South Shoal the sea is chSttr, and the soundings regular. At 
seven leagues to the westwaixl of th^ shoal, in 25 or 30 fathorns, black mud, of a smooth 
shining nature, may be found; and these soundingfs indicate the Thiickamck Channel, 


* ** The soil of Nantucket is light and sandy, but in some parts rich and productive. The in¬ 
habitants derive the greater ^t of tlieir subsistence from the ocean; they hold the land in common, 
and the greater part are of tne society of Friends, All the cows, amounting to about 500, feed to¬ 
gether in the herd; all the sheep, 14,000, in one pasture. The men are generally robust enter¬ 
prising seamen, extensively engaged in the whale-fisnery, and are as skilfUl and adventurous as any 
m the world.”— Car^ and Leat Geo^aphy, 8(c, 1822. 

The ** Letters from an American Farmer,'* written more than half a century ago, give a very 
rieasiag and copious description of the peninsula of Cape Cod, with the islands of Nantucket, 
Mark’s Vineyard, &c. In allusion to Nantucket, the writer says, *' Here I can point out to you 
exertions of the most successful industry; instances of native sagacity, unassisted by science, the 
happy fhiita of a well directed perseverance. When I meet with spots fertilized, grass growing 
where none grew before, grain gathered from fields which had heretofore produced nothing better 
than brambles; dwellings raised where no buHding materials wore to be found, we^h acquired by 
most uheommon means;—^there I pause to dwell on the favourite object of my speculative 
inquiries. 

'* 1 want not to record the annals of the island of Nantucket;—its inhabitants have no annals, for 
they are not a race of warriora. My simple wish is, to trace them throughout their progressive 
steps, from their arrival here to this present hour; to inquire by what means they have raised 
themselves, from the most humble, the most insignificant beginnings, to the ease and the wealth 
now possess; and to give you some idea of their Customs, religion, manners, policy, and mode 

** Would you believe that a sandy spot, of about 23,000 acres, affording neither stones nor timber, 
meadows nor arable, can boast of a handsome town, consisting of more than 500 houses, should 
possess above 200 sail of vessels, constantly employ upwards of 2,000 seamen, feed more titan 15,000 
sheep, 500 cows, 200 horses, and has several citizens wortli i0^,OOO sterling? Yet all these &cts 
are uocontroverted. 

** This island has nothing deserving of notice but its inhabitants; here you meet with neither 
indent monuments, spacious halls, solemn temples, nor elegant dwellings; not a citadel nor any 
kind of fordfication, not even a battery to rend the air with its loud peals on any solemn occasion. 
As for their rural improvements, they are many, but all of the most simple and useful kind.” 

t This examination of the Nantucket Shoals was made under the direction, and at the expense, 
olJ^r, Edm, M. Blunt, of New York. The Chart, corrected according to the survey of the Shoals, 
exhibits a depth of 9 fathoms on the southern extremity, in latitude 57', and Im ghi de 69° 58'. 
Two miles farther north are 6 fathoms, and possibly less water. 
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Near the S,E. pari qf Nantucket Uland is a shoal called the Pochkk Rip, which com- 
meoces at a short distance from the south of the village Siaecoruet, and thence extends . 
in a curve to the E.S.E., South, and W.S*W., where it meets the end of another called 
the Old Man, which extends W.S.W. about four miles, and has over it from 9 feet to 3 
fathoms of water. These shoals are diinded by several swashes, through which small 
vessels may pass, but they cannot, with safe^, be attempted by a stranger. 

Between the Old Man, Tominy Head, and Pochick Rip, there is a very good road¬ 
stead or anchorage. With Tominy Head bearing N.E. by E. | E , and the southernmost 
land W. by N., there are 5 fathoms, with coarse sand: from this spot towards the CMd 
Man are 6, 6, f)J, 7, 8, 9, 10, to 14, fathoms, red sand, then half-way between the two ; 
from this the water shoalens to 13, 11, 8, 7, 5, 4, and 3, fathoms, fine sand with black 
specks. 

Without, or to the eastward of, the Pochick Rip, is the Base Rip, extending nearly in 
a north and south direction, about 8 miles, and lying nearly 3 miles without Sancoty 
Head ; on some parts of this rip are only 8 feet at Tow water; on other parts SJ and 
3 fathoms, and it has one swash of 5. 

The Oreat Rip lies nearly parallel to the former, at the distance of about eight miles 
from Sancoty Head. On the part of this rip, whence Sancoty Head bears W. N. W., are 
only 4 feet of water, and with the village named Squam, West, there are 5, but on other 
parts are , 3, and 4, fathoms. 

Fishing Rip, which, also, is nearly parallel with the former, is about 7i leagues from 
Sancoty Head, and has on it from 3 to 7 fathoms of water. Its length is about 14 miles. 
Between this and the Great Rip the ground is uneven, and 12, 22, and 15, fathom^ may 
be fonnd. 

About the coast of Nantucket and the Shoals, the bottom is generally sandy, and the 
tide very rapid. In moderate weather a vessel had better come to an anchor than be 
driven about. The course of the tides over the shoals is nearly regular. The N.E. tide 
makes flood. A south moon makes full sea in the harbour of Nantucket. A S.S.E. and 
N.N.W. moon makes high water on the shoals : the tide of flood sets N.E. by E., and 
ebb S.W. by W., from 2 to 3 miles in an hour ; the rise and fall is from 5 to 6 feet.* 

NANTVCKXT SOVND* —At the entrance of this Sound, between the Sandy 
Point of Chatham and the island Nantucket, are the shoals called the Snowdrift, the 
Pollock Hip, Stone^Horse, Little Round Shoal, and Great Round Shoal, which form the 
eastern passages to Nantucket Hai*bour. The first two form nearly a right-angle with 
the southern extremity of the Sandy Point of Chatham, and thence extend three leagues 
to the K. by S.; the depths are variable. On the Pollock Rip, with Chatham lights 
bearing N.N.W., there are from 3 to 4 fathoms. In 14 feet of water, with Chatham 
lights bearing N. J W. 10 miles, and Monomoy or Sandy Point nearly W. J N. 5 miles, 
is a red buoy, in 14 feet of water. The shoalest water on the rip is said to be 5 feet. 

The Snowdrift is a shoal which surrounds Monomoy Sandy Point, and extends to 
some distance eastward. A white buoy is placed upon it, at the distance of a mile to 
the S.E. of the point, and bearing from the red buoy on the Pollock Rip nearly W. i S. 
3^ miles. 

The Stone^Horse is the shoal next south of Pollock Rip. It is represented as half a 
league in length from east to west, while the channel between it and the western part of 
the Hip, called Butler^s Hole, is nearly of the same breadth. 

The Little Round Shoal is to the south-eastward of the Stone-horse, at the distance of 
half a league. It is distinguished by a white buoy, having a small pole on it. The least 
depth on this shoal is 7 feet. From its buoy Chatham Lights bear N. by W. 4J leagues ; 
a black buoy on the Great Round Shoal S.E. by S. 2J miles, and the lighthouse on the 
north end of Nantucket S.W. by W., 3J leagues. 

The Great Round Shoal lies to the S.S.E. of the Little Round Shoal; it has a black 


* To those fiom sea, who make the island Nantucket to the northward, it may be known by two 
towers and four windmills, which stand upon an eminence near each other. Tomine or Tommy 
Head, vulgarly called Tom Never's Bluff, is the southernmost part of the island, and Sankattl or 
Sancoty Head \% its easternmost, or rather its S.E. point It is on the shore of this part of the island 
that the best fish are caught; as sea-bass, tew-tag, or black fish, cod, smelt, perch, shadine, pike, 
&c. In the fishing houses on shore the fishers dwell during the season. 
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buoy upon it, which bears, from the white buoy on the Little Round IShoal 8.E. by S. 
2} miles, and the lighthouse on the north point of Nantucket W.S.W. 11 miles. The 
shoalest water on this ground is 5 feet. 

The HmidkercMef, which lies to the west of Monomoy or Sandy Point, has a white 
buoy on its S.E. point, which bears from Monomoy Point S. S.W. | W. two miles; 
from Nantucket light, N. by E. 3j leagues: and from the red buoy on Pollock Rip 
W. IS. 7 miles. 

The PofrU extends to the northward and eastward two miles from the Sandy 
Point of Nantucket. Its shoalest water is 8 feet. On its N.E. end is a red buoy, in 
14 feet, from which Sancoty Head bears S. by E. 3 leagues; Nantucket light S.W. 
by W. I W. « miles ; Thuckanuck lighUvessel West, TJ miles j and a black buoy, on a 
shoal called the Horee^Shoe, N.W. by W. J W. 14 miles. 

Ilie Horee Shoe, above-mentioned, is a shoal, near the middle of the Sound, ^hich 
takes its name from its figure. It is divided into two parts by a swashway, through 
which vessels from Hyannas, or the northern shore, commonly pass when bound to the 
south-westward, leaving the black buoy, above-mentioned, on the starboard side. 

From the buoy last mentioned the entrance of Hyannas Harbour bears N.N.E. distant 
three leagues; the white buoy on the Handkerchief E. f N. 44 leagues; Cape Poge 
lighthouse S.W. by W. 7 miles ; Thuckanuck light-vessel S.W. | 8. 8| miles; and the 
buoy on the Rip of Nantucket S.E. by E. f E. 144 miles. 

The light-vessel on the N.E. end of Thuckanuck Shoal has been heretofore noticed 
on page 72. This vessel lies nearly on a right line between the lights of Nantucket 
and Cape Poge, at one-third of the way from the former, wluch bears from it, E.S.E. 
six miles. 

MARTHA’S VXNfiTARDf the larger island to the westward of Nantucket, 
contains about the same number of inhabitants, who subsist by agriculture and fishing. 
Cattle and sheep are raised here in great numbers; and rye, com, and oats, are the 
chief produce of the island. Gay Head, the western part of this island, is a peninsula, 
separated from the other part by a large pond. Indications of antient volcanoes exist 
here, and of those four or five craters are plainly to be seen ; and it is traditionally re¬ 
ported that, at one time^ the whalemen were directed in the night by the natural lights 
seen upon Gay Head. The principal harbours are that called Holmes’s Hole, on the 
north side, upon which is seated the town of Titlsbury, and that of Edgar-Town, or the 
Old Town, on the easter^^ide, west of Chapoquidick Island. 

This island is about ifix leagues in length from east to west. Its greatest extent, 
north and south, is about 8 miles. It is divided into three townships, Edgartown on 
the east, Chilmark on the west, and Ttdsbttry in the centre. Edgar is the best sea-port 
and the shire town, and Holmeses Hole, or the harbour of Tidsbury, has water sufficient 
for ships of the line. The latter is much resorted to by vessels requiring a wind for 
proceeding eastward to Boston and other ports.* 

Martha's Vineyard, like Nantucket, is a great nursery of seamen, and supplies with 
pibts the numerous vessels with which this part of Fredonia abounds. Here are to be 
found the most expert pilots for the two Sounds, and the ports in their vicinity. In 
stormy weather they are at sea, on the look-out for vessels, which they board with sin¬ 
gular dexterity, and hardly ever fail to bring safe to their intended harbour. Gay Head, 
the western point, distinguished by the lighthouse already noticed, is also remarkable 
for abounding with a variety of ochres, with which the inhabitants paint their houses; 
hence the coast appears of different colours, as will be noticed hereafter. 

Thb Elizabeth Isles, six in number, and famous for their excellent dairies, form the 
natural division between Vineyard Sound and Buzzard’s Bay. The principal isles of 
the group are Nashawn, or Nashon, Pasqui, Nashaw^na, Pune or Penequese, and 
Cuttahunk. On the S.E. side of Nashon, upon the S.W. side of a cove called Tarpaulin 
Cme, is the lighthouse, with fixed light, ^ready mentioned, in page 72. 


• Holmes's Hole is also a place of retreat for vessels during the winter. It has a post-office, 
where a regular mail is made up twice a week for Boston, &c., which is taken in a passage-boat 
to Falmoum, on the north coast, opposite, whence passengers may find a speedy conveyance to 
Boston. 

PILOT- 
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PILOTAGB.—By the Act for regelating the eompenBation td pUott, 1B20, it is en¬ 
acted, the^t any person who shall mthfiilly and skilfully pibt any vessel through the 
Vineyard Sound, over Nantucket Shoals, to her port of destination in Boston Bay, or 
eastward thereof, shall be entitled to receive the following rates of pilotage.—^From the 
1st of Noveipber until the 31 st day of March, inclusive, for a vessel not drawing more 
than 11 feet of water, dollars per foot; if drawing over 11 and not more than 14 feet, 
4 dollars per foot; if drawing over 14 feet, 4f dollars per foot:—from^ the Ist day of 
April until the 31st day of October, inclusive, for a vessel not drawing more than 
11 feet, 2J dollars per foot; if 'drawing over 11 feet, and not more thhn 14 feet, 3 dol¬ 
lars per foot; if drawing over 14 feet, 3J dollars per foot:—with an addition of five 
dollars if such person ahail be landed at any place to the eastward of Cape Anne, and 
not eastward of Portsmouth ; or of ten dollars if landed eastward of Portsmouth. 

The provisions of this Act do not extend to any case where an agreement in writing 
shall be made between the master or owner of a vessel and the person who may under¬ 
take to .act as pilot of such vessel, fimng any other rate of pilotage for such services: 
but nothing in the Act affects any law respecting pilotage previously in force. 

NAKnrCKar.—SAILING directions.—^^ ound/rom theport ofCJ^ham, 
or the peninsula of Cape Cod, to the harbour of Nantucket, bring Chatham lighto to 
bear N. N.W.; and, by steering S.S.E. SJ leagues, you will cross the Pollock Rip in 
3 and 4 fathoms of water, leaving the red buoy on that Rip to the westward. Here, if 
the weather be clear, you m^ see, respecdvely, the lighthouses on the Sandy Points of 
Monomoy and Nantucket. Bring the latter to bear S.W. i W. and then, with the lead 
going, steer for it, leaving the white buoy on the Little Round Shoal, on the larboard 
side. When you have advanced to about three miles from the lighthouse,'steer W. ^ 8. 
until you are past the Point Rip, known by its red buoy^ when the lightitouse will bear 
South. Here you will come in sight of the lights which stand on the western side of 
the harbour, and toward which you will advance by steering S. by W. J W. 

A VESSEL DiKECTLY VROM SEA, to tfie eastward, may approach the lighthouse on the 
fl.E. point of Nantucket, by proceeding on the parallel of 41^ 25', to the southward of 
the Great Roun4 Shoal, (the black buoy on which will be left on the starboard side,) 
and hauling round the Point Rip as above directed. Due allowance to be made, on ap¬ 
proaching, for the set of the tide, which will be presently described. 

; NANTUCKET HARBOUR.—The passage into this harbour is between shoals on 
either side, which are regularly buoyed; and there are harbour-lights on the western 
side, which, when in a line, lead in from the outer buoy. Of these lights, the outer one 
is on Branfe Point, and the upper one on elevated ground at some distance from the 
shore. On entering, bring the south light and the light on Brant Point in one, until up 
to the outer buoy ; the upper light should then be opened a handspike’s len^h to the 
westward of this range, which will lead from the bar or outer buoy to the shoaling of 
water on Brant’s Point. 

Jf the upper lighthouse cannot be seen, bring the lower light on Brant Point to bear 
S. by E. and not to the southward of that bearing, and run for it until within about a 
cable’s length; then nm to the eastward for the end of the point, and pass it as near as 
you please. 

With ordinary tides there are, on the Bar of Nantucket, about 8 feet at low w*^ i 
neap-tides, 7 or 74 ; and spring-tides, 9 to Qf feet. 

Sailing prom Nantucket Harbour.— In proceeding to sea from Nantucket Har¬ 
bour, the course from the bar towards the N.fi. or Sandy Point lighthouse will be nearly 
N.N.E. With the tide setting westward run for the lighthouse, and pass the point at 
the distance of about two miles, leaving the Point Rip on the staHiOard side. Be 
cautious that a tide setting eastward does not drive you on the Rip. Keep the town of 
Sherburn or Nantucket open to the westward of the lighthouse on the Sandy Point 
until you are three miles %o the N.N.E> of that point, when you will be in the fiur SMp 
i^hanrwl for proceeding either eastward or westward. An B. by S. course will thence 
carry you to sea to the southward of the Great Round Shoal, the black buoy on which 
will be passed at the distance of 4 or 5 miles. 

If, with a light wind and a southerly tide, there should be any risk of being set 
near the Great Rip, which extends off Sancoty Head, as noticed in page 74, it udll 
be advisable to run E. byN. or E.N.E., having previously doubled the Great Round 
Shoal; whence eastward there is nothing to fear. 


TIDES. 
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■ TIDES.—^The tides in the vicinity of iind about Nantucket have been described as 
follows:—On the South Shoal of Nantucket the flood sets to the north about three 
Vuurs; then E.S.E., when the ebb comnnences bSl South and continues till low water. 
At Sancoty Head the flood sets N.E. and the ebb S.W. In the Middle oi'.SotUh Ship 
Channel the flood sets N.E. by E. and the ebb S,W. by W. 

On the. south side of the Pollock Rip, in Butler’s Hole, the flood sets East and the ebb 
West. From Chatham to Pollock Rip the flood sets S.S.W. and the ebb N.N.E. 

From Butler’s Hole westward to the Horse-shoe the ebb sets W. S.W., then W. by N. 
.to Holmes’s Hole. 

At the Pollock Rip, Great Rip. Round Shoals, &c. the vertical rise of the tide is 
6 and 6 feet. It is less on the shoals westward toward Martha’s Vineyard, being there 
only 3 to 4 feet. A S^B. Moon makes full sea in the Sound. 

Directions for Sailing/ row the Eastward to Holmes’s Hole.* 

B0!UM[SS*S BOXiS.— On proceeding for Holme^e Hole, from the eaetward, 
you haul around the Point Rip of Nantucket, according to the preceding directions. 
You may bring the lighthouse to bear E.S.E 4 E., and then steer W.N.W. ^ W., taking 
care to make your course good for Holmes’s Hole light, a distance of 8 leagues. Upon 
fliis^urse, yon will leave on your larboard side the light-vessel near Thuckanuck Shoal, 
.■ad the lighthouse on Cape Poge, which must previously be brought to bear W. } S., in 
order to clear the rip called the Cross Rip, on the N.E. part of which is a white buoy, 
in 15 feet of water, from which Cape Poge light bears W. by N. leagues, Thuckanuck 
Island S. | E. nearly 2 leagues, and a red buoy, on a shoal called Squash Meadow Shoal,f 
W.N.W. i W. 10 miles. The least water oil the Cross Rip is 12 feet. 

To sAi£ TOWARDS HoLMEs’s HoLB by the North Channei^, bring Chatham lights to 
hear N. N.W., then steer S.S.E* about 3} leagues, to pass the Pollock Rip, as befoi*e 
directed, in 3 or 4 fathoms, whence you steer W. i S. 5 miles, for Butler’s Hde, which 
has 15 fathoms of water. Here you will see a white buoy to the north, which lies op 
the Snowdrift, marking the 8.SJV, passage. Next run W.S.W. for the south part of 
the Handkerchief, wliich has, on its eastern part, a white buoy, already noticed.^ Cross^ 
iug the Handkerchief on a W.S.W. course, in 3 or 4 fathoms, run west, about 11 miles, 
for the black buoy on the Horse-shoe, leaving it on the starboard hand; This course 
continued for 4 leagues, will lead to the lighthouse on the west chop of Holmes’s Hole, 
already noticed. On entering the Swash in the Horse-shoe, the lighthouse on the east 
side of Hyannas Harbour will bear N.N.E. j Cape Poge light, W.S.W.; and Holmes’s 
Bole light. West. 

HIT ANN AS BAStBOirXif Ac.— Point Gammon, on the eastern side of 
Hyannas Harbour, is distinguished by a lighthouse of stone, painted whiter the light is 
fired, brilliant, and 70 feet above the sea. 

Vessels from the eastward may pass into the North Channel, as already directed," and 
thence to the northnmrd of the cluster of rocks, called the Bishop and Clerks, which 
are to be left on the larboard side, not approaching them nearer than in 4 fathoms. 
These rocks form a dangerous ledge j the greater part is always dry, and beai-s S. by E. 
^'^..miles from the lighthouse. When the light bears N. by W., the course in is W.N.W., 
keeping in 4 fathoms till the light bears N.N.E., then steer N.W. or-N.W. by N., and 
keef^ng hi 3 fathoms will carry you clear of a dangerous reef, extending from the light¬ 
house to a great rock, which is to be left on the starboard side. When abreast of Ahis 
inek, the light will-bear S.E. J E. The course will now be N.N.W. to the anchorage, 
irithin one mile of the shore, in 3 fathoms, soft bottom. No vessel should appro^h 
nearer than three-quarters of a mile from the light, as there are sunken rocks at half a 
mile from land. 


• Directions for sailing in from the westward are given hereafter. 

f Squash Meadow Shoal lies ^out 31 miles W.N.W. from Cape Poge, and to the south Ward of a 
straight line between Cape Poge and the east chop of Holmes’s Hole. The lighthouse on Robsqw 
Painty which stands to the vrestward of Fahuouth, kept open of the east chop, and bearing N. W. 
by W. J W. leads clear of it 
1 Part of the Handkerchief is dry at low water. 

The 
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The N.W, rock of the Biehop and Clerks lies between two and three miles WrSTW. 
from Point Gammon lighthouse. It is a large square rock, haring over it about three 
feet at low water. At this time it is not unlikely that its situation may be indicated 
by a buoy or beacon. 

At the mouth of Bass River, about 4 miles to the eastward of Point Gammon light, is 
a new beacon, which will, of course, be seen by those approaching that shore. 

Vessels bound from Hyannas to the westward, must run to the southward till the 
light bears E. by N.; a W. by S. course will then lead clear of the South-west Rock, 
which lies 4 miles west from the light, and has several sunken rocks near it. This S.W. 
Rock is dry at low water. At W. | 8. 8 miles from the light, is a dangerous ledge, 
distinguished by a beacon, and called CuUer^s Ledge, extending 3 miles from the shore. 
About this ledge are 3 fathoms of water, while the ledge is partly dry. In. running the 
W. by S. course, the light bearing £. by N., you will have from 3 to 4 fathoms, and 
sometimes 5, the ground being ridgy. Towards the Horse*shoe, to the southward, are 

4, 5, 6, 7, 10, and, close to the Horse-shoe, 13, fathoms. The northern part of the 
Horse-shoe is dry at low water. On the swash of the Horse-shoe is the black buoy, 
already noticed, which lies in ] 6 feet of water, with Nantucket light bearing S.E. by £• 
4i leagues ; Thuckanuck light-vessel S.E. i 8., 3 leagues; and Cape Poge lighthouse 

5. W. by W., leagues. 

The tide hereabout rises about 5 feet: the time of high water, on the full and change, 
is 12h. The stream runs from 8 to 3 miles east and west, as follows: it begins to run 
to the westward at half-flood, and so continues to half-ebb ; then it runs to the eastward 
in the last three hours of ebb, anji first three of the flood. 

In proceeding towards Holmes's Hole, in the channel between the Horse-shoe and the 
bank to the west, called the Hedge-fence (hereafter described) you may find to the 
northward of the Horse-shoe 10 fathoms of water, at one mile distant from the spots in 
the latter which are dry at low water. The distance hence to Holmes’s Hole is 
3{ leagues, and the courses vary from 8.W. by W. to W.N.W. | W. Passing a black 
buoy on the east end of the Hedge-fence, upon the starboai*d side, the latter course, 
W.N.W., will lead along that shoal in the direction of Nobsque lighthouse, until the 
lighthouse on the west chop of Holmes’s Hole bears S.W. by W., when you may haul 
in for the harbour. 

Or, if bound outward from Vineyard Sound, you may proceed toward Nobsque light¬ 
house to the distance of half a mile, and thence, with the Elizabeth Isles on board, 
upon a course S.W. by W. J W,, observing only the precautions given hereafter to vessels 
entering from the westward. The distance from Nobsque lighthouse to that of Tar¬ 
paulin Cove, on Nashon, is two leagues ; and from the latter to that of Cuttahunk, at 
the western extremity of the Sound, about 34 leagues. (For description of the lights, 
see page 72.) 


SOUTH SHOAL of NANTUCKET to Vineyard Sound, Holmes’s 
Hole, Edqartown, 

OAY HSAUf the westernmost point of Martha’s Vineyard, in latitude 40^*20^, 
longitude 70^ is distinguished by the lighthouse, with revolving lights, already 
noticed, (page 72). The land of this head is high, and of various colours, appearing 
red, yellow, and white, in streaks : it forms the south side of the entrance into Vineyard 
Sound, the north side of which is formed by the Elizabeth Isles : at the western ex¬ 
tremity of the latter is the ledge of rocks c^ed the Sow and Figs, which is very dan¬ 
gerous. 

At nearly two leagues to the southward of Gay Head is an islet called Noman's Land, 
which serves as a beacon to those approaching the western part of Martha’s Vineyard. 
There is a passage between it and the latter, but it is impeded by a dangerous ledge of 
rock^, called the Old Man, lying nearly in mid-channel, with Gay Head lighthouse 
N. 4 W. 4 miles distant. 

From the intersection of latitude 4l° O', and longitude 70^ O', which is about two 
leagues to the 8.W. of the South Shoal of Nantucket, the bearing and distance to No¬ 
man’s Land are N.W. by W. 4^« 13 leagues. From the same spot to the Eastern 

Swash 
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Swtuh or Channel of Martha'e Vineyard the bearing and distance are N.W. f N. 
8^ leagues. A vessel driven by stress of weather towards the latter may pass through 
it by bringing Cape Poge lighthouse to bear N. by W., and steering directly for it, 
which will lead clear through in 3 or 4 fathoms, leaving Muskeget Isle at about two 
miles on the starboard, and a sandy islet, called Skift*s Isle, at half a league on the 
larboard, side. You then round Cape Poge, and may thence take the harbour of Edgar- 
town or proceed westward as heretofore dire^ed. 

Should a vessel be driven toward SquiHnochet Point, (the southernmost point of 
Martha’s Vineyard,) she may, with an easteriy wind, pass on either side of the Old Man, 
above described, but the safest passage is between the Old Man and the north shore, in 
3§ or 4 fathoms, continuing N.N.W., along the beach, up to Gay Head light. With an 
ebb-tide you may anchor in 5 fathoms, the light bearing from North to N.E. Within 
Gay Head, to the eastward, is a fair sandy bay, having from 5 to 10 fathoms, and in 
which is good anchoring with South and South-easterly winds. 

VllfE Y A R D SOUND*—The Sow and. Pigs, a ledge of rocks, some above and 
some under water, bear N.W. by W. 2J leagues from Gay Head, and extend 2j miles 
hrom Cuttahunk, the westernmost of the Elizabeth Isles, now distinguished by the 
lighthouse noticed in page 72. The first of the flood sets strongly over them to the 
northward, into Buzzard’s Bay, the ground of which is very foul. The course in, along 
the Elizabeth Isles, is E.N.E. in 15, 14, 12, 8, 15, l6, and 17> fathoms of water, giving 
the isles a berth of about three-quarters of a mile, and passing Tarpaulin and Nobsque 
lights, as shown in the preceding page. 

On running from the Gay Head light into Vineyard Sound, if requisite to make a har¬ 
bour on the north side, bring Gay Head light to bear S. W., and run N.E. 3 leagues, 
which will carry you up to Tarpaulin Cove light, (noticed on page 72,) where you may 
anchor in from 18 to 4 fathoms: in the deeper water is fine sand, with the light bearing 
from W. by N. to S.W. On entering the Sound, with a southerly wind, the south 
channel is, of course, the best. 

On advancing from sea, you may run for Gay Head light, when it bears from N.N.E. 
to E.S.E., giving it a berth of two miles, in order to clear the Devils Bridge, which 
bears from the light N.W. by N. one mile and a quarter distant. As measuring the 
distance in the night may be uncertain, you must keep the lead going, and if 7 or 8 
fathoms should be found when the light bears S.E. by E. or S.E., haul up to the north¬ 
ward until you have gained 10 or 12 fathoms: then, with flood, steer N.E.; and, with 
ebb, N.E. by E. nearly 3 leagues : E.N.E. will thence be the course of the sound, to the 
northward of the Middle Ground, a bank, on which the shualest water, towards the 
eastward, is two feet.* When the lighthouse on the west chop of Holmeses Hole is in 
sight, run for it, keeping one mile distant from the shore until you have the east chop 
one cable’s length open. With a flood-tide, steer directly for it; and, with ebb, keep it 
one point open, till you open a windmill, on the west side of the harbour, about one 
cable’s length: now run up in the middle of the river, till you come to 4 or 3 fathoms, 
where you may anchor on good ground. The usual anchoring mark is the west chop, 
bearing from N. N.W. to N.W. by N.; but, for those who may remain any time, the 
best anchoring is well up the harbour, close to the shore, mooring S.E. and N.W. in 
4 or 5 fathoms. In this harbour, which is about two miles deep, a vessel is secured from 
every wind, except a northerly one. 

To the north-eastward of Holmes's Hole is the shoal called the Hedge fence, on the 
eastern part of which is a black buoy.f The west end of the Hedge-fence is about 
3 miles N.E. by N. from Holmes’s Hole light, and the bank thence extends E.S.E. 
.5 miles: it is about half a mile broad, and has 4 feet of water on its shoalest part. 
Between this shoal and Holmes’s Hole the depths are from 8 to 12 fathoms. Observe 
that, if you make the chop in the night, you will be clear of the Middle Ground when 
the light bears S.E. Steer for the east side of the chop till you strike in 4 or 3 fathoms 


• On the east end of the Middle Ground is a black buoy, in 16 feet of water, bearing from Tar- 

E aulin Cove light East 24 leagues, with the light on the west chop of Holmes’s Hole S.E. by E. 

alf a mile; and a black buoy on thaeastern part of the bank, called the Hedge Fence, E. 4 S. 
2| leagues. 

f The buoy lies in 16 feet, bearing from the west chop. East 6 miles, and from the black buoy 
on the Middle Ground E. 4 S. 2^ leagues. 
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on the flat ground near it; then steer S.B. by E., observing not to go nearer the land 
than in 3 fathoms. If, in running S.E. by E., you fall into 6 or 7 fothoips, haul up 
S. by W. or S. S.W., and run into 4 or 3 fathoms, as already directed. 

In the night, on approaching the Sound, with a strong north-westerly wind, haul to the 
northward, until you find smooth water under the Elizabeth Islands, where you may 
anchor in from 14 to 10 fathoms. Should the wind be to the southward, it will be best 
to run down through the south channel, or Vineyard side. When Gay Head bears S.S.E. 
the course will be N.E. by E. J E. or E.N.E., observing not to approach the land nearer 
than into 7 fathoms, until abreast of LumberVe Cove, in which is good anchorage with 
southerly and easterly winds. This place may be known by a high sand-bank, called 
Necuhkey Cliff, on its eastern side. In the middle of the cove you may come-to, in fn>oi 
5 to 3 fathoms, sandy bottom, which is the best ground. The Middle Ground lies about 
two miles without the cove, and has, in this part, 13 feet over it. 

If, when oppoeite Necunkey Point, you intend to run for Holmes’s Hole, the course 
will be E. by N., keeping near the land, so as to clear the Middle Ground.* You 
may track the shore by the lead, in from 7 to 4 fathoms, till you come near the light¬ 
house : but approach no nearer than 3 fathoms, and you may track around the chop, in 
the same manner as when running down from the north side of the Middle Gnwnd. 
There is good anchoring along slmre, in 6 or 4 fathoms, after passing to the eastward 
of Necui^ey Point, till you come near the west chop. 

Tarpaulin Cove, and thence to Holmes’s Hole. —^The direct course from Gay Head 
light to Tarpaulin Cove light is N.E. by N., and the distance 3 leagues. In the cove you 
may anchor in from 4 to 3} fathoms, and lie safely with the udnd between N.E. by E. 
and South. It will be best to anchor in 3 fathoms, as in that depth you will be out of 
the tide, where the ground is good for holding. 

Nobsque Lighthouse. —Since the preceding directions were wiitten, the lighthouse 
on Nobsque Point, westward of the town of Falmouth, has tended to facilitate, in a 
material degree, the navigation of the Vineyard Sound, both to the eastward and west¬ 
ward. Its lights, which are fixed, were first exhibited on the 10th of November, 1838. 
The lighthouse stands near the eastern extremity of the passage called fP’ood** Kpfr, 
and its proper line of direction, for vessels entering, along the Elizabeth Isles, is 
N.BL by E. i £. Having advanced to the east end of the Middle Ground, by keeping 
Nobsque light open-of the east chop of Holmes’s Hole, vessels will clear the shoals 
called the Old Town Plats, &c., and may thence proceed as hereafter directed.^ 

The Tide. —The tide hereabout, on the full and change days, flows at 9h. In the 
channel, between Elizabeth Isles and Martha’s Vineyard, the flood, however, ruAS until 
11 o’clock. 

fiOOAXtTOWH. —^The harbour of Edgartown, which is two leagues to the south¬ 
eastward of Holmes’s Hole, is the best harbour of Martha’s Vineyard. It i.s a port of 
entry. The harbour is formed by the eastern part of Martha’s Vineyard and the western 
part of the Isle Chapoquidick, therefore to the west of Cape Poge lighthouse, and is 
bounded by shoals on each side. The tide runs in strongly, but there is excellent an¬ 
chorage. The town is situate on the western side, up the harbour. ^ 

. A pier has been erected at the entrance of the harbour, and a lighthouse placed 
thereon, which was first lighted on the 15th October, 1838. 

VeeeeU bound eaetward and intending to enter Edgartown Hai'bour, from the east end 
of Squash Meadow Shoal, in 3 fathoms of water, should bidng the harbour-light to bear 
South, and Cape Poge light S.E.; then steer S.S.E., and they will pass the Long Flat 
in 4 fathoms of water, until the harbour-light bears S.W. by S.: then steering S.S.W. 


• Thf Middle Ground is a narrow shoal; on its eastern end Is tlie black buoy already noticed, 
which bears East, 6 miles from the west chop of Holmes’s Hole. To the N. W., from Necunkey Cliff, 
there are 3 and 4 fathoms over it. Opposite Lumbert’s Cove 12 feet, and to the westward of that 
3 and 4 fathoms; it has several swashes. 

f The bearings from the lighthouse, according to the official notice, are, the West Chop lighthouse 
of Holmes’s Hole S.E. 4 S. 4 miles; East end of the Middl^ Ground S.E. J S. 3J miles: West end 
of the same S.W. by S. 4 miles: Gay Head lighthouse S.W. J W. 15 miles: Tarpaulin Cove light¬ 
house W.S.W. 6 miles: Falmouth Wharf N.E. by E. 3 miles: Sucannuset Point E. J N. TtAnes: 
&W. part of the Hedge-fence E.S.E. 4 miles: Cape Poge lighthouse S.E. | E. 14 miles: East Chop 
of Holmes’s Hole S.E. 6 miles. . _ . 

they 
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they will have 6 and fathoms of water until the harbour-light bears West. Next 
steer W. by S, and pass the light at about a cable’s length to the right or starboard 
hand, which courses will carry them up to the wharfs. 

Fesseh bound westward^ and having to enter Edgartown Harbour, after passing near 
Cape Poge in 4 or 5 fathoms of water, should bring the harbour-light to bear S.W. by S. 
and steer S, S.W. until the harbour-light bears West; then steer W.by S. and pass the, 
fight at about a cable's length to the starboard or right hand, which courses will carry 
them up to the wharfs. 

If vessels have to anchor in the outer harbour, they will follow the above directions 
until the harbour-light bears W. by S. and Cape Poge light bears N.E. \ E., when they 
may anchor in or 5 fathoms of water, and very good holding ground. 

Holmes’s Hole, eastward, to Nantucket Light and Cape Cod* 

In order to pass over the shoalsf on leaving Holmes’s Hole, keep the lighthouse on the 
west chop open to the northward of the east chop, until you have passed Squash Meadow 
Shoal, having a red buoy with a pole, on the N.W. end, which has already been noticed, 
page 77-) The shoalest water is 5 feet. The buoy, w hich lies about miles from 
the east chop, must be left on the starboard side, whence the course will be E. by S. in 
10 or 12 fathoms; and this course is to be continued until you passed Cape Poge light¬ 
house. With fiood-tide you must steer E.S.E. J E., as it sets very strong to the north¬ 
ward between Cape Poge and Thuckanuck Island. I’he tide of ebb, likewise, sets to 
the southward, and for this a proper allowance must be made. 

In clear weather you may see Nantucket lighthouse at the distance of 18 miles. 
Bring it to bear E.S.E. ^ E., and steer this course, so as to pass it at the distance of a 
league, whence you must bring it to bear west, and steer east, taking care to make this 
course good, which will lead over the shoals in the Ship or South Channel. Here the 
ground will be found very uneven, and the depths from 4 to 8 fathpms. When over 
the shoals you will have from 10 to 14 fathoms, and then may proceed north, towards 
Cape Cod lighthouse, which will be distant about 15 leagues. 

Or, a vessel may proceed outward, thr.ough the channel between the Great and Little 
Round Shoals, {described in pages 74, 75,) leaving the black buoy upon the Great Round 
Shoal upon the starboard hand. In proceeding thus, pass the lighthouse, as already 
directed, and bring it to bear S.W. J W.; then, by making good a N.E. j E. course, 
you will pass between the Great and Little Round Shoals. The latter having a white 
^y, with a small pole on its south side, is to be left on the larboard hand. This buoy 
is 2J miles N.W. by N. from the black buoy on the Great Round Shoal. Yoii pass 
between the Great and Little Round Shoals, in 3, 4, and 5, fathoms, until you have 
crossed the Pollock Rip, known by its red buoy, in about 3 or 4 fathoms,* leaving the 
buoy on the larboard hand. The course, N.E. } E., is to be continued until the water 
<l«epen8 to 12 or 13 fathoms; whence a northerly course, if requisite, may be taken. 

KBW BSl>70]ftDf dbO *—The best way to New Bedford^ even to vessels from 
the westward', is through QuickCs Hole, a channel between two of Elizabeth’s Ishps 
named Nctshawina and Basque, These are the second and third of the larger isles from 
the westward. The harbour of New Bedford is on the western side of Buzzard’s Bay; 
and Clark’s Point, the western point of the entrance, is distinguished by a lighthouse, 
exhibiting a fixed light, at 100 feet above the level of the sea. 

The directions are, to bring Gay-Head light to bear S. \ W., and steering N. ^ E. to 
the passage through the islands, named Quick’s Hole, which should be entered as near 
the middle as possible, or keeping rather to the starboard side, so as to avoid a spit or 
flat, which extends from the S.E. point of Nashawina, on the larboard. Proceeding thus, 
you will have from 5 to 6 fathoms, and should then haul in, keeping the larboard side 
Itest on board, and following, in some degree, the bend of the shore. Keep Gay-Head 
light about a ship’s length open by the S.E. point of Nashawina, till you are at least 
one mile north of the Hole, and this will carry you to the eastward of a ledge^ and rock 
which lie at that distance from it, with only 5 to 12 feet of water on them, with a good 


* See the directions for sailing inward, pages 74, 75. 
M 


channel 
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chansel to the westward, and 5 fathoms all round. Next steer N. ) W. till you strike 
hard bottom in 5 fathoms, on tlie S.E. corner of the Great Ledge^ which is on the 
western side of the channel; then, N.E. by N. about three-quarters of a mile, till in 
5f or 6 fathoms, sticky bottom, when the light on Clark’s Point will bear N. by W., 
towards which you advance, and run into the river. 

Oflf a point called Round Hill Point, at two leagues N.N.W. J W. from the outlet of 
Quick’s Hole, is a cluster of rocks called the Dumplinge, upon which a lighthouse was 
erected in the year 1828. From this lighthouse that on Clark’s Point bears N.N.E., 

4 miles distant.. It will, therefore, be seen, on proceeding upon a direct course from 
Quick’s Hole to New Bedford, at the distance of between two and three miles; and 
when it bears West, Clark’s Point will be about four miles distant.* j 

From the Dumpling Ughthouee, Wood’s Hole, the passage leading to Nobsque Point, 
hears E. by S. 10k miles distant; Penequese or Pune Island S. k W., 5 miles; Cuttahunk 
lighthouse S. by W. | W., 7| miles; the Sow and Pigs S.S.W., SJ miles; and Misbom 
Point S.W. k W., two miles.* 

jifter poiiing Clark*e Point light, you will see a small island, called Outer Egg Island, 
just above water. This is to be left on the starboard side, giving it such a beith as to 
avoid some rocks stretching south-westerly from it, about one-third of a mile, but still 
keeping nearer to it than to the main land, and so as to avoid Butler*e Flat, which 
extends from the western shore. To,steer clear of the latter, keep the lighthouses 
ship’s length open to the westward 'of the Round Hills. So soon as you open the north 
line of the woods, with the clear land, at about a mile north of the lighthouse, you are 
to the noi^ward of the flat, and may steer direct, either for the hollow or the high 
part of Palmer*s Island, in the river, hauling a little to the eastward as you approach it. 
The passage between this island and Fort Point, on the starboard side, is naiTow. A 
flat extends outward, S.W. from the point, which renders it necessary to keep nearest to 
the island*: as you draw towards the north end of the island, give it a berth of two ships’ 
length, as a small flat stretches to the east from its N.E. point. So soon as you have 
passed to a cable’s length above the island, the town of New Bedford will open to the 
N.W. when you may run for the most projecting wharf (Rotch*s) j or, to anchor in the 
deepest water, bring*the lighthouse on Clark’s Point in a line witliout Palmer’s Island. 

AVXXA&D’S BA *?.—Ships from the westward, if bound for New Be(lford,vfi\\ 
find the eastwai*d the safest channel, and may proceed as above directed ; but, if circum¬ 
stances render it more convenient, you may proceed to the northward of the Elizabeth 
Isles, by first giving the Sow and Pigs, at the S.W. end of those isles, a berth of about 
one mile, and run N.E. by N., with the Dumpling lighthouse in this direction, till Pune 
or Penequesfe Island bears S.E.: then steer E.N.E. till Gay-Head light bears South; 
and thence N. k W. till you strike hard bottom in 6 fathoms, on the S.E. corner of the 
Great Ledge ; and so on, as before directed. 

It b to be noticed, that a rock lies off the north end of Pune or Penequese, about one 
mile, which has only 8 feet over it at low water: between this and a ledge called 


* We give the preceding bearings and distances from Csq>tain Holbnd’s unfinished Survey of 
Buzzard’s Bayf &c. which he has represented on a scale of more than half an inch to the mile, and 
cannot help expressing our surprise at the extraordinary differences between these and those given 
in ^e Official Notice of the lighthouse, under the authority of Obtain Seth Diwgett. The latter 
gives Clark’s Point lighthouse, from the Dumplin light as N.N.E.miles; Quick’s Hole 
S. by E. J E. 12 miles (not S.S.E. § E. Similes); Wood’s Hole E. by S. 15 (not WJ) miles; Pune 
Island S. by W. 10 miles (not S. k W. 5 mil^; Cuttahunk lighthouse S. S.W. 19 miles (not 
S. by W. J W. 7k) ; the Sow and Pigs S. S.W, J W. 14 miles (not S.S.W. SJ miles); Mishom Point, 
the same as above, S.W. k W. two miles. 

Besides the above, the following are also given; which, it may be presumed, are nearer to the 
truth, though we have not the means of determining, from want of a good chart:—the White Rock 
N. k E).; a buoy .on the Middle Ledge (red) N.N.E. I E. 2k miles; a buoy on the North Ledge 
(yellow) N.E. I E. 3 miles; a buoy on the Great Ledge (wldte) E. k S. two miles; buoy on 
Wilkes's Ledge (black) S. by E. k E- 2k miles. 

The mere indication of these dangers is, however, useful, more especially as they are buoyed. 
On the centre of the small ledge, called the Middle Ledge, is a red buoy in very shoal water; on the 
S.E. part of the North Ledse is a yellow buoy; on the S.E. part of the Great Ledge is a white buoy, 
in 3 fathoms; and on the S.W. part of Wilkes's Ledge is a black buoy, in fathoms. In smling up, 
toward New Bedford, all these buoys are to be left on the west or larboard side. In the winter they 
are taken up. 
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WS&a’t Ledge, having a black buoy, it an open channel, free from danger; and the 
courses therefore, be varied according to circumstances. 

Those acquainted with Buzzard’s Bay commonly use the western channel; giving the 
Old Cock and Hen and Chicken, on the western side of the entrance, a sufficient berth. 
A league and a half to the north-eastward of these is Mrshom Point; and two miled 
N.E. 4 E. from Mishom Point, is the cluster of rocks, above water, called the Dumpling 
Rockt, which lie off Roundhill Point, and are now distinguished by the lighthouse, 
which has been described. The only danger to be avoided is on approaching Mishom 
Point, as a rock lies about one mile S.W. by S. from it, having over it only 6 feet of 
water: there is, also, a ledge directly south of the point, at the distance of a mile, on 
which there are not more than 3 fathoms, with common ebbs. 

Having passed Mishom Point, you may steer directly for the DumpHng lighthouse, off 
the Round Hills, and pass to the eastward, at the distance of two cables’ length. The 
direct course hence to Clark*8 Point is N.N.E.; but, to avoid the Middle Ledge, on 
which is a red buoy, and which lies nearly on the direct course, it is better to steer 
N.E. by N. about a mile, and then haul up N N-E., as thus you will leave the ledge on 
the larboard hand. You may also carry in 4 fathoms to the westward of the ledge; hut 
the channel between it and the Lone Rock, which lies N.W. from it, is narrow. 

RHODE ISLAND to BUZZARD’S BAY.—From Seaconnet Rocks, pn the eastern 
side of the East Passage of Rhode Island, giving them the berth of a mile, the course to 
the entrance of Buzzard’s Bay is E. ^ S. By this course made good^ all the danger of 
the Ben and Chicken, above-mentioned, will be avoided. The soundings, generally, 
will be 9 to 7 fathoms, mostly hard bottom, till the sea deepens to 16 fathoms, softer 
ground, when Cuttahunk lighthouse will be upwards of a mile distant, and Clark’s 
Point light will bear N.N.E. You may now run directly for the light till up with 
the Dumpling Rocks, to which a sufficient berth must be given. Or, you may stand on 
this course of N.N.E. till in 7 fathoms, soft bottom, which will be betweeli Mishom 
Point and the Round Hills, and come to an anchor. Or, otherwise, steer N.N.E. till Pune 
or Penequese Isle bears S.E., and then E.N.E. for the Quick’s Hole Channel, and pro¬ 
ceed thence as already directed. 

Should it happen, when you have stood in from Seaconnet Point towards Cuttahunk, 
that the light on the Dumplings, or that on Clark’s Point, is not to be seen, but that 
Gay-Head light is in sight, you may stand on your course E. J S. till you shut it in 
behind the west end of Cuttahunk, but must then immediately change your course to 
N.N.E. If neither light is to be seen, the soundings will be the only guide, and must 
be especially attended to. 

Dangers and other Particulars of Buzzard’s Bay. 

To the S.E. of the Dumpling Rock lighthouse, from one-half to three-quarters of a 
mile distant, is a sand-spit, of only 7 feet of water. Between it and the rocks are 
5 fathoms. 

Lone Rock, N.W. of the Middle Ledge, nearly half a mile, is nearly, if not quite, dry 
at low water. There are fathoms around it. Between this rock and the Hussey 
Hock is the entrance to Aponeganset River. Depth of water in the channel Sj fathoms. 
There is, also, a channel between the Hussey Rock and White Rock. The course from 
Quick’s Hole to the entrance of Aponeganset River is N. N.W., leaving the Dumpling 
lighthouse on the west or larboard side. 

The White Rock, N. J E. from the Dumpling light, is of considerable height above 
water, and the two rocks to westward of it, called the Ragged Rocks, are always to be 
seen. 

A small rock to the S.W. of the North Ledge, (about one mile from its buoy,) with 
only 7 feet over it/ and another small rock, to the N.E. of the same ledge, (about half 
a mile from the buoy,) with 10 feet over it. Both were discovered by a Captain 
Mosher : on the first, he struck with the brig Commodore Decatur •, and on the latter, 
with the brig Elizabeth. 

The Packet Rock, a small sunken rock, of 4 feet of water, lies half a mile, or upwards, 
W. by N. from Black Rock. The passage for coasting vessels, bound from New Bed¬ 
ford up the bay, is between this and Black Rock. 


WesU 
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JVeafs UUmd Ledge is 6 miles W.N.VV. from the Dumpling lighthouse. A large 
whit^ buoy is placed over it, in 2 fathoms. 

The soundings across the western entrance of Buzzard's Bay, between the Sow and 
Pigs on one side, and the Hen and Chicken on the other, and to some distance within, 
are very irregular, varying from 5 to 10 and 15 fathoms ; the bottom generally hard. 

The Tide^—K S.E. moon makes high water in the bay; and the ave^rage set pf the 
stream hourly is one mile and a half. . ' ] 

^ Bird Island Lighthouse. —Bird Island is near the N.Wr'shnre of Buzzard’s Bay, 

( Smiles N.E. \ E. from the south point of West’s Island, and near the mouth of Sfppi^an, J 
i or Rochester Harbour; it lies half a mile south from the Great Neck, or eastern chop 
of the same. It is very small, not containing more than three acres of land, and is about 
five feet above the level of the sea. 

The light and dwelling-houses are of stone, and white-washed. The light-tower is 
25 feet high, and has a lantern of 7 feet, lighted with ten patent lamps, with a 10-inch 
reflector to each, fitted on two sides of an oblong square, which, seen at a distance of 
five leagues, appears to revolve once in 3^ minutes. The time of total darkness is 
equal to twice that of light. On approaching, the time of total darkness decreases, 
until within two miles of it, when there will be no total darkness; but the greatest 
strei^h of light will be as forty to one over that of the least light, in the course of each 
revolution. 

From BtrfTs Island lighthouse the north end of Quick’s Hole, between Nashawina and 
Pasqui, bears S.W. by S. J5 miles; that of Wood’s Hole South, 9 miles; and the en¬ 
trance of Mommekt River, at the head of the bay, N.E. by £. i E. six miles. 


PASSAGE TOWARD RHODE ISLAND, LONG ISLAND, &c. 

We have already given, in pages 4 and 5, the general temperatures of the Gulv 
StKeam, as they have been found between the meridians of 60^ and 76® W.; and we 
recommend to the mariner bound to Nantucket, Rhode Island, Long Island, or New 
York, a re-perusal of that description ; comparing it, at the same time, with our late 
edition of the chart of the Atlantic. Prom this, on inspection, it will be clear that the 
proper track toward Block Island, Long Island, and New York, is between the Shoal 
Grounds of George’s Bank and of Nantucket on the one side, and the northern edge of 
the Gulf Stream on the other. It will not be prudent to pass to the northward of 
latitude 40° 40', when approaching the southern shoals of Nantucket, which -He as 
already described (page 73), a little to the eastward of the meridian of 70®, with the 
southern extremity near the parallel of 41° N. 

It is hardly necessary to repeat, in addition to what has been said in page 2, that the 
existence of the Stream may always be ascertained by the relative temperature of the 
water; it being invariably warmer than the water without it, on either side, as may 
readily be ascertained by the thermometer. Of this we have given many examples in a 
former work, and have only now to observe that the differences between the oceanic 
temperature and that of the Stream frequently amount to ten and twelve degrees ; while, 
in winter, the temperature of the Stream has exceeded that t>f the atmosphere to a much 
gp’eater amount 

The following remarks on the Stream were made by Sir Philip Broke, on the approach 
of winter, in October and November, 1811. 

During six weeks in October and November, 1811; three weeks within its influence, 
either crossing it between the parallels of 38° SO' and 40° 30', and longitude 60° to 63° 
by observation. Mostly continued blowing weather from N.VV., S.W., or South. The 
cuiTcnt, irregular iu velocity, but constantly to the E.S.E.: never less than 25 or 30 
miles, and several times 50, in the twenty-four hours; always seen by gulf weed. 

My chronometer w^as, at first, very correct, as we had opportunities of ascertaining 
by lunar observations : but 1 soon found, both from our own observations and the report 
of my brother officers, that the best chronometers became irregular in the heavy warm 
damp air, over the stream ; the theiiuometer staiiding at summer heat, and once at 80®, 
whilst it stood near, the freezing point beyond its borders, as well to the south as the 
north. 

“ When 
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" When the idnd opposed the cnrrent, the sea was always heary and broken> so as to 
occasion the ship to labour much under any trim of seal whatever.” ' 

These observations were confirmed in after cruises. 

Sir Philip adds, ** Those who have no reason for navigating in this stream, should 
always avoid it in the winter season; as the sea which then prevails is unusually heavy 
and iri’egular; the climate warm, squally, wet, and unsettled. During S.W. or West 
gales the air is sultry hot, even in the winter; and^tthe latitudes of 39® and 40°, when 
just beyond its influence, the weather is extremely cold. 

“ Between the latitudes of 88° and 40®, longitudes 56® and 64°, I have known cruisers 
thrown out of their reckoning nine degrees of longitude in ten or eleven days by this 
current.”— Major RermelVs Investigation, p. 180, 181. 

In addition to the above, we now give remarks on the stream, between the meridians 
of 6l° and 66®, in the months of May and October, which have been obligingly commu¬ 
nicated by Mr. Edw. Sabben, Master of H.M. Ship Niemen, in 1823. 

"Ist May, 1823 y H.M.S. Niemen, Captain E. N. Sibly.—From 2 p.m. of April 30, 
being then in lat. 41° 40' and long. 63° 30', to lOa.m. of May the 1st, when in lat. 
40° SO' and long. 63° 10', felt the influence of a current, which, by repeated observa¬ 
tions, appeared to set S. 72® E., or nearly E.S.E. | E., one mile and nine>tenths an hour. 
On the 3rd, at 6 p.m., in latitude 39° 10', and long 65® 55', the ship was in the middle 
of the Gulf Stream. At 6 p.m., on the next day, its southern edge was passed in 
latitude 38° and long. 64® 30'. The ship had now been set by the stream one degree 
and thirteen'minutes due east, giving its velocity 2*3 miles per hour. The temperature 
of the water, at twop.m. was 77®; at 3h. 15m. p.m. 76°; at 5h. 50m. p.m . 72°; and 
at 7 p.iy^. the same. 

Again, May 23rd, at 10 p.m. latitude, per account, 38°, and long. 65°, entered the 
Gulf Stream, having previously found an eddy setting westward, and extending about 
15 miles south of the stream. May 24, at 9h. 30m. p.m. the ship was in lat. 40® and 
long. 61® SO', and the current was then found to have set, during nine hours of the day, 
while accurate observations could be gotten, due east, more than 3 miles per hour. 

Crossing the Stream, in October, 1822, during favourable weather, between 38® and 
S9i® N. and in longitude 63°, it was found setting S. 66° E. (nearly E S.E.) 2*3 miles 
an hour, with an eddy on its southern -perhaps from 10 to 15 miles wide, running 
with about half that velocity.” 

With northerly winds, on the 11th of March, 18l6, Captain Carlton, in the American 
ihip Grand Turk, latitude 39® 8', longitude 6l® 36', found the temperature of the air 
44®, and of the water 68°. On the next day, in 89° 36', and 59° 3', the air was 46°, 
the water 66®, a difference of 20 degrees. 

On the 15th of March the ship had advanced to the S. S.W. of the Newfoundland 
Bank, in latitude 40° 42', longitude 52° 47'; when it became remarkable that the tem> 
perature of the air was 64®, while that of the water had dropped to 59J®. On the next 
day, at half a degree from the southern edge of the Bank, in 42° N. and 49° 51' W., the 
air was 56°, the water only 43°. Here the temperature was evidently lowered by an 
admixture of the Arctic waters from the North or N.N.E.* 

BXiOCSi ISZiAXTDf dbC«—- It is to be recollected that, when approaching the 
south shoal of Nantucket, which lies as already described, the tide here mns swiftly, but 
regularly, to the N.E. and S.W. Near the shoal, to the southward, in 23 or 80 fathoms, 
there is fine black and white sand; to the eastward, in the same depth, there are coarse 
land, shells, and gravel. Near the shoal'the water appears very light-coloured, the 
bottom being of black and white sand, with pieces of green shells. Nine leagues to the 
westward of the shoal, in between 30 and 40 fathoms, there is black mud, of a smooth 
and sluuing quality, and here lies the Thuckanuck Channel. 


• In the month of June and beginning of July, and sometimes later, the ices from the Arctic Seas 
are frequently^ coming down from the northward in dangerous masses. In the same season the 
fishing vessels are very numerous upon the Bank, on and about the parallel of 45® N.; consequently, 
vessels bound to the eastward, from Nova-Scotia, &c. will avoid both, and most safely cross the 
Grand Bank, at this time of the year, by keeping in, or not proceeding to the northward of, latitude 
44®,—(Cop/am Chas. Hare.) 

la 
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In approaching the south side of Block Island, from the southward, the water shoalens 
gradually. When the island bears from N.W. to N. by W., the bottom is mud ; this is 
commonly called Block Island Channel. This island appears high and round as you 
come from the southward: and, if from the S.E., it looks like a saddle, low in the 
middle, and high at each end, though highest to the southward. Your course from 
Block Island to Gay Head is nearly E.N.E., and the distance 12 leagues. 

With Block Island bearing North, 4 or 5 leagues distant, you cannot see any land to 
the northward or eastward ; but, on approaching the island, you will see Montuck Point, 
the eastern point of Long Island, with its lighthouse, to the westward, making as a 
long low point. 

In sailing to the W.S.W. you will make no remarkable land on Long Island, as its 
broken land appears at a distance like islands. You will have 20 or 22 fathoms out of 
sight of land, sandy bottom in some, and clay in other, places. 

The Charts will be the best guide for soundings* To the southward of Noman’s 
Island, near Martha’s Vineyard, there is coarse sand, like graveLstones, in 20 and 25 
fathoms ; and S.S.W. from it, in 28 or 30 fathoms, coarse red sand. S.8.E. from Block 
Island, in what is termed Block Island Channel^ there are 30 and 40 fathoms, with oazy 
bottom: but, shoaling the water to 25 or 20 fathoms, you will find coarse sand. 

From the south-end of Block Island to Gay Head, distinguished by the lighthouse 
already described, (page 72,) the bearing and distance are E.N.E. 13 leagues. From the 
same end of Block Island to the lighthouse at the entrance of Rhode Island Harboui> 
the bearing and distance are N.N.E. J £. 8 leagues. 

&BODB ZSX.AND KABBOim, dbC. —The south end of Conanicut Island, 
called the Beaver^s-Tail, forms th^western point or chop of Rhode Island Harbour: on 
this point, at about 12 feet above the surface of the sea at high water, is a Ughthotuet 
of wMch the height, from the ground to the top of the cornice, is 50 feet; above this 
is a gallery, and within that the lantern, about 11 feet high and 8 in diameter, con¬ 
taining a fired light. 

About two leagues to the south-westward from the Beaver’s-Tail lighthouse is another 
lighthouse, on Point Judith, which is built of stone, having been re-constructed in 18l6. 
Its lantern is ^ feet above the sea, and contains a revolving light, so that it cannot be 
mistaken for the Beaver Tail or Newport Light. The last bears from it N.E. by £. two 
leagues. 

From the S.E. point of Block Island to Rhode Island lighthouse, on the south end of 
Conanicut Island, the course and distance are N.N.E. | E. 8 leagues: about midway 
between are 24 fathoms of water, the greatest depth, either to the northward or south- 
wai'd, on the course above given. 

From a quarter of a mile without Point Judith to the entrance of Rhode Island Har¬ 
bour, the course and distance are N.E. | E. 7 miles. 

The mouth of Rhode Island Harbour, between Rhode Island on the east, and Co- 
nanicut Island on the west, is one mile and a half broad. On the western side is the 
Newtown Rock, which is a sunken rock, about 200 yards south from the lighthouse: on 
the eastern side is Brenton's Ledge, extending nearly three-quaiters of a mile out to the 
S.S.W.; and there are other rocks near the shore on the same side.* Upon the western 
side, off the Fort point, at about 3 miles above the lighthouse, are the Dumplings, a 
cluster of rocks above water, and from which the town of Newport bears due east. 

Before the town is Goat Island, with its fort, and having a shoal spit from each end, 
the extremities of which are buoyed. Brenton’s Point, with the south end of this island, 
form the south passage into Newport. The course up the harbour, in mid-channel, is 
nearly N.E. 3 miles, leaving the Dumplings on the larboard side; thence East and£. by S. 
to the anchorage before Newport. In going up, take care to avoid the rocks near Castle 
Point, on the eastern side, some of which are above water. The best anchorage within, 
off Newport, is nearer to the Goat Island side than to that of Rhode Island, as the other 
parts of the harbour are grassy, and therefore apt to choke the anchors. 

On the north end of Goat Island there is now a fixed light. Since this was established 


* See the particular plan of the harbour, on the Chart of the Coasts firom Haliiax to Philadelphia, 
or on that from Cape Cod to the Havanna. 

the 
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the directions are as follow:—In coming from the eastward, to clear Brenton’s Reef, 
bring the Beaver-tail light to bear W.N.W. Run for it until Goat Island light can be 
seen from the deck. The latter will then bear N.E. J E. Run for this light until it 
bears East, (or, continue your course until it bears E.S.E.) at the same time keeping 
Beaver-tail light bearing S.W. by W. in 7 to 9 fathoms, good ground. 

In coming from the West, for Newport, after passihg Point Judith, with its revolving 
light, steer N.E. by N. until you draw up with Beaver-tail light, to which, giving a 
berth, run for Goat Island light, and anchor as above directed. 

VASSACIANSZST BAY lies between Conanicut Island and the main. The 
course in is about N. i £., taking care to avoid the JVhale Rock, which may be passed 
on either side : you may iinchor as convenient. At the head of the navigation here is 
the town of Providence, situate at the distance of nine leagues from the sea.* Ships 
drawing from 15 to 18 feet of water may sail up and down the channel, which is pointed 
out by stakes, pyramids, or spindles, fixed at the extremity of the shoals and banks in 
the river. 

In the passage between Conanicut Island and the main, on the islet called Dutch or 
I Duck hlandt Is a harbour-light, at 3 miles North from the Beaver-tail, and on the north 
side of the entrance of Dutch Island Harbour^ a harbour in which vessels may lie safely 
in 4 fathoms. Vessels bound into this place should run within half a mile of the light¬ 
house, before they haul to the eastward for the harbour, as a shoal lies on the south side. 

There is another harbour-light (fixed) on JVarwick Neck, on the west side of the 
entrance to Providence River, at three leagues to the northward of that on Dutch Island. 
Warwick Neck forms the eastern side of the entrance to East Greenwich, which is half 
a league broad. The opposite side is called Long Point; and, on the shoal that sur¬ 
rounds it is a spar buoy, which, on entering, is to be left on the larboard side. 

RHODE ISLAND to MARTHA’S VINEYARD.—From the lighthouse on Cona¬ 
nicut Island to that on Gay Head, the bearing and distance are E.S E. \ E. nine leagues. 
In a scant wind, take care that the flood does not carry you into Buzzard’s Bay, or on 
the Sow and Pigs, which lie off the south-western extremity of the Elizabeth Islands. 
On approaching the latter the light on Cuttahunk will be seen. 


I LONG ISLAND SOUND and LONG ISLAND in general. 

The Entrance of Long Island Sound lies to the west of Block Island, between 
Mootuck Point, the east end of Long Island, and Watch Hill Point, on the north or 
opposite shore. Here it is 4^ leagues broad; and hence it extends to the west 30 leagues. 
The south side of the sound is wholly formed by Long Island, which, from end to end, 
extends 33 leagues, while its broadest part is about 6 leagues. The land of this island 
is, in general^ rather low and level, with the exception of a few hills (the Landmaik 
Bills), 12 leagues to the west of Montuck Point, and Hempsted Hill, towards the eastern 
end, which is 319 fret above the level of the sea. 

LONG ISLAND SOUND affords a safe navigation from New York to steam-boats 
and shipping bound to and from the ports on the north side of Long Island and those 
of the states of Connecticut and Rhode Island, to Newhaven, Saybrook, Hartford, &c. 

SOUTH SIDE OF LONG ISLAND. Along the south side of this island, between 
Montuck Point and New York Harbour, is a border of sandy ground, of unequal breadth, 
but extending, near the middle part, to the distance of three miles from a low and 
broken shore. The courses along this flat, from Montuck Point toward the entrance of 
New York Harbour, are W.S.W. J W. 22 leagues, and thence W. J N. J1 leagues. 

The eastern part of the flat is of sand ; the middle and urestern parts of sand and 
stones. At about 4 leagues from the island are from 15 to 18 fathoms of water; and, 
from that distance to 20 leagues, the water deepens to 80 fathoms: in the latter depth 


• Providence is the oldest and most populous town of the state of Rhode Island: it has nearly 
18,000 inhabitants. The College of Rhode Island is establbhed here; and there arema^iy other 
elegant structures. The population of Newport is about 8000. ^ 

the 
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the ground is oazy, and has sand with bine species in it. At about 4 leagues from the 
east end of the island is coarse sand, with small stones; and, at the same distance 
without the west end, there is small white sand and gravel, with black specks. ' From 
the S.W. end, the East Bank of New York Harbour extends 5 miles towards Sandy 
Hook, on the south side of the same. 

UaBTHOVSBS, 4i.c. IN THE Sound.— **The navigation of Long Island Sound 
has been greatly facilitated by its modern lighthouses. The first is that on Monluck 
Point, at leagues W. i S. from the south end of Block Island. The light is Juced, 
100 feet above the sea, and may be seen 9 leagues off.^ 

On the shore of the main or north side are the Ifghthouses ou JFodch^hiU Point, Sto- 
mnfrton Point, and New London Harbour. That on IVatch-hilji Point is at the entrance 
of Fisher’s Island Sound, and shows a revolving light, at 50 feet above the sea. 

Stonington Point, four miles to the north-westward from Watch-hill Point, mihibits 
a fixed light. 

New London Lighthouse, on the western side or chop of the entrance to New 
London Harbour, has a fixed light at 80 feet above the sea. 

. The Gull Island Light is on an islet called the Little Gull, upon the south side of 
the main channel into the Sound. It is a fired light, at 50 feet above the level of the 
sea. From Montuck Point this light bears N.W. | W. 13^ miles; and from the Gull 
light that of New London bears N. by E., 6J miles. 

Plum Gut is the Southernmost Channel into Long Island Sound. It is formed by 
Plum Island to the N.E. and a sharp point, called Oyster Pond Point, to the S.W. 
The distance between the two shores is a mile, but a naiTOw reef stretches nearly half 
over to the E.N.E. On the west end of Plum Island is a lighthouse, with a revolving 
light, designed to facilitate the passage through the Gut. 

Vessels taking this passage may run boldly for the bluff on which the lighthouse 
stands; the danger lying chiefly on the western side, from the I'eef above-mentioned. 
From the outer part of this reef to the lighthouse the d'lstance is only three-quarters of 
a mile. 

From Plum Island Light the New London lighthouse bears N.E. | N., 10 miles; and 
Saybrook lighthouse J^.W. \ N., 8i miles. 

Sayiirook Lighthouse, on Lynde Point, the western point of the entrance of Con¬ 
necticut River, has a fixed light at 35 feet above the level of the sea. The bearing and 
distance of this light from that on the Little Gull are N.W. by W. J W., 11 miles; 
and from that on the west end of Plum Island N.W. i N., 8} miles. The Bar of the 
River, on the outer edge of which are from 9 to 12 feet of water, extends nearly two 
miles to the south-eastward from the lighthouse. 

Falkner's or Falcon Island Light. —^The lighthouse on this islet bears W. J S., 
14 miles, from that of Saybrook. The light is fixed, at 75 feet above the level of the 
sea. At rather more than a mile E. ^ N. from it, is a small shoal of 3 fathoms, named 
Kimberly^s Reef; and, at a mile to the westward of it is an islet called the Goose, sur¬ 
rounded by a dangerous reef, which extends from it more than half a mile to the north. 

. There is good anchorage on the western side of Falkner’s island, with the wind from 
the eastward. In going in, give the south end of the island a small berth, and anchor 
with the light bearing E. by S., one-third of a mile from the island, in 3 fathoms, soft 
bottom. There is, also, a good and smooth bottom on the eastern side. 

Newhaven Lighthouse, on Five-mile Point, the eastern side of the entrance, shows 
a fixed light, at 35 feet above the level of the sea. This light bears W.N.W. ^ W., 1 If 
miles from that of Falkner’s Island. 

There are several ledges without the point, within the circle of a mile, but they are 
buoyed, and to be left, when entering, on the starboard side. 

Stratford Point Light, at nearly 10 miles S.W. by W. f W. from that of Newhaveii 
is a revolving light, refulgent once in 9O seconds, and marking the western side of the 
entrance to Stratford River. Nearly in the middle of the Sound, at S. f W. 5f miles 
from this light, is a shoal of some extent, called the Middle Ground. Two buoys now 
denote its situation. 


Black 
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Black Rock Habbour Lxoht, two miles to the west from the Bar of Bridgeport, 
stinds on the south point of Fayenweather or Fairweather Island, which is 5^ miles 
westward from Stratford Point. The light is brilliant and ^ed, and elevated 45 feet 
above the sea. The harbour b much frequented by vessels navigating Long Island 
Sound. By entering with the light bearing N. by W. you will cleai* a dangerous shoal 
lying on the larboard side, and on which is a beacon-light, to be left, on entering, upon 
die larboard side. 

Oldfield Point, on Long Island, at a mile to the west of a shoal harbour, {Setauket,) 
lies nearly S. by W., lOj miles from Stratford Point. It has on it a lighthouse, with 
steady or fired light, at 70 feet above the level of the sea. 

Eaton’s Neck, on the eastern side of Huntingdon Bay, Long Island, is 13 miles 
West from Oldfield Point. Near its extremity is a lighthouse, %vith a single fired light, 
standing on an eminence, about 73 feet high; the building is 50 feet more, and the 
total height, above the sea, is 126 feet. It stands at 300 feet above high water mark, 
and is painted black and white, in stripes, from the top to the bottom. 

Norwalk Lighthouse, on Sheffield's Island, stands at the distance of 14^ miles 
W.N.W. fi'om that on Oldfield Point, and 6 miles N. J W. from that on Eaton’s Neck. 
The light is revolving, at 35 feet above the level of the sea, and shows, alternately, a 
blood red and a brilliant light, by which it may be readily known from the revolving 
light on Stratford Point. 

From the west point of Sheffield’s Island, a reef called Greenes Ledge, stretches nearly 
a mile to the W. by S. Its extremity is marked by a buoy, which, on entering, must 
be left on the starboard hand. There is also a small ledge at more than a mile S. W. 
by W. from the light, with a black spar buoy upon it, which, on passing, may be left 
on either side, but had best be left on the starboard hand. 

At miles W.S.W. ^ W. from the light on Sheffield’s Island is a dangerous reef, 
called Smithes Ledge, mostly in sight at low water. A buoy is placed at some distaneo 
from its southern extremity, in 15 feet at low ebb. 

Greenwich Light. —At lOJ miles W.S.Wi § W. from the lighthouse on Sheffield’s 
Island, is a similar one on the Captain's Isles, between the townships of Greenwich and 
Rye. The bearing and distance of this lighthouse from that on Eaton’s Neck is W.N.W. 
iW., llJmUes. 

Sand’s Point Lighthouse, on Long Island, near the head of the Sound, at 8| miles 
S.W. i W. from Greenwich or Captain’s Isles’ light. It exhibits a fired light at 40 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

Throo or Frog Point, in the western strait, 5 miles above Sands Point, on the 
western side;—a lighthouse here shows a fired light, at 40 feet in height above the 
ground on which it is erected. 

OBNSRAZi DXmSCTZOXrS. —Directions for sailing through the Sound, 
from Rhode Island, &c. From the lighthouse of Newport, or Rhode Island Haibour, 
the course and distance to a proper berth off Point Judith (having the lighthouse already 
described) are S.W. or a little more southerly, three leagues. Thence, towards the GuU 
Light, W.S.W. J W. 8 le^ues, and W. i N., 2^ leagues. On sailing thus, at 7 miles 
to the S.W. of Point Judith, you will bring in a line the two lighthouses on the north 
end of Block Island, which will then bear South, and be in the direction of a. reef ex¬ 
tending far from that end of the island. Proceeding thence, six leagues, you leave 
Watch-hill Point Light and Fisher’s Island on the starboard or north side; and have to 
observe that a dangerous reef extends from the S.W. end of Fisher’s Island: without 
this is a rock, called the Race Rock, which is distinguished by an iron spear. On the 
larboard side you leave the Gull Island Light; and, having passed thb, through the 
Horse-Race, or main channel, you will have fairly entered the Sound. 

The distance from the Race Rock to the Gull Light is 3^ miles; but nearly in a line 
between, at 3§ miles from Fisher’s Island, and two from the lighthouse, lies the f^aliant 
or Middle Race Rock, which has only 17 feet over it at half-flood : this is, of course, 
to be avoided.* From 


•^The marks for this rock, as given by the American officers, are, 1. New London Lighthouse 
m one with two conspicuous trees, which stand on the declivity of a hill, at the back of New 
London, being remarkable for a gap on its summit, N. 4® W. 2. The western side of the South 

jyj Dumpling, 
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, ^ From the Gull Island Light toward the light on Falkner’s Isles, the direct course and 
distance are W. } N., 8 leagues. At this distance you will be a mile to the southward 
of the lighthouse last mentione^^ From hence a course S.W. by W. J W., 8 leagues, 
leads to a berth off Oldfield Point, which is distinguished by its lighthouse. 

From a berth off Oldfield Point, a fair course to the middle of the Sound, to four 
miles beyond Eaton’s Neck and its lighthouse, will be W. J N., 6 J leagues, and hence 
to Sands Point W. S.W. four and a half. Here you enter the Strait, with Sands Point 
lighthouse on your larboard side, and the Execution Rocke on the starboard. The latter 
form a reef nearly half a mile long, on the eastern end of which is a white spar buoy, with 
a board pointing to the S.W. The course hence, towards Throg’s Point Light is nearly 
S.W. by S. as shown hereafter. 

If you pan through the Race teith a flood-tide and southerly wind, as the tide runs 
very strong, due allowance must be made. In general, the time of high water, on the 
full and change days, is at half-past eleven, and the vertical rise is 5 or 6 feet. 

PAHTZCVZiiLa DZlUSCTZOirS for LONG ISLAND SOUND and HAR¬ 
BOURS.—Should a ship have a fair departure from the middle of the Race, and be 
compelled to run up the Sound in a dark night, or in thick weather, the best course will 
be West, towards the lighthouse on Falkner’s Island. If bound up the Sound, a course 
W. by S. 16 ^ leagues, will carry you up to Oldfield Point, on which is the lighthouse, 
already described (page SQ.) On these courses you will leave Falkner’s Isle on the 
starboard side. You may approach the Long Island shore, without danger, to the 
distance of two or three miles ; but to the north shore should not advance nearer than 
2 leagues, in order to avoid the reefs and shoals on that side. 

Nearly in a line between Oldfield Point and Stratford Point, and in the middle of the 
Sound, is the middle ground called Stratford Shoal (which has been heretofore noticed,) 
having over it only two feet at low water. Two buoys, nearly north and south of each 
other, mark its situation.* A vessel may pass on either side of it, as on the north 
are from 3 to 7 fathoms, and on the south from 12 to 17 fathoms. 

From Oldfield Point Light to Eaton’s Neck Light the bearing and distance are West 
13 miles. Crane Neck is two miles to the west of Oldfield Point, and the shore between 
it and Eaton’s Neck forms the long bay, called Smithtown Bay, in which the water 
shoalens gradually, from 12 to S fathoms. A reef extends from the north shore of 
Eaton’s Neck, to the distance of half a mile, and near its edge are from 5 to 6 fathoms. 

From Eaton’s Neck the north or sandy point of Lloyd’s Neck bears W. J S., 4 miles: 
between lies the deep bay of Huntington, where a ship of any size may anchor with 
safety, only keeping the eastern shore aboard. The entrance is fair, and the ground 
good. Within Lloyd's Harbour on the west, and Cow Harbour on the east, side of the 
bay, there are from 3 to 4 fathoms of water, and muddy bottom. Here fresh N.E. winds 
will swell the tides, which commonly rise about 7 feet perpendicular, to 10 or 12 feet. 

From Lloyds Neck to Metinicook Point the course and distance are W. S.W.} W. 
7J miles, good soundings, borrowing on the Long Island shore to 7 fathoms. On the 
west side of Lloyd’s Neck is Oyster Bay, the channel into which lies over towards 
Lloyd's Neck, until you have passed the tail of the Middle, The latter is a sand-flat, ex¬ 
tending from Hog Island, on the western side, towards the neck, to the distance of 180 
fathoms. The bay thence is clear, with good anchorage throughout. 

The bearing and distance from Metimcook Point to Sands Point Light are nearly 
W.S.W., 5 miles. Between these points is Hempsted Bay, in which is excellent an¬ 
choring, keeping the eastern shore aboard. 

At three-quarters of a mile to the northward of Sands Point light lie the Execution 


Dumpling, within Fisher’s Island, just touching with the north hill or point of that island, 
N. 41^ E. 3. The east bluff of the Great Gull Island in one with the western lower extreme of 
Little Gull Island, or the Gull Lighthouse a small sail’s breadth open to the eastward of the east 
part of Great Gull Island, S. 64° W. 4. The north part of Long Island just shut in with the N.W. 
point of Plum Island, S. 76° W.; Gull Light S. 63° W.; and Mount Prospect, or high white sand¬ 
hills on Fisher’s Island, N. 60° E. 

• The buoy on the south side is a white spar buoy, and that on the ^ north side is a black one. 
Both lie in 19 feet of water. 

Rocks, 
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with a buoy upon them, as already noticed, with a board pointing to the S.W. 
These rocks must be carefully avoided, leaving them on the starboard hand. 

^m Sa^ Point Light the courae and distance to the south end of Hart Island is 
S.W. miles. To the west of this island, between it and City Island, there is anchorage 
for vessels of any size. In making the course^ should a vessel be obliged to turn to 
windward, two rocks must be carefully avoided; of these, one, called Gangway Rock, 
bears W. 28° S. from Sands Point lighthouse, distant about a mile, and has on it a black 
spar buoy, floating upright; it should be left on the larboard side: the other, called 
Success Rock, lies to the S.IS. of the former, and has an iron spindle on it. 

Over Gangway Rock, which terminates in a point, are only 6 feet at low water ; it is, 
therefore, ve^ dangerous. Success Rock is bare at low water: between the two is the 
having about fathoms. These rocks bear from each other, N. 40° W. and S. 
40° E. about one quarter of a mile. 

From Hart Island to Throg or Frog Point the course is S.S.W. i W. 2} miles; but 
Mre you must carefully avoid the Stepping-Stones, which are steep-to, and on the lar¬ 
board hand. A buoy denotes the extremity. The soundings on the other side are 
regular to 3 fathoms. From Throg Point to HunPs Harbour the course is West, and 
distance about 3 miles. In steering for this place, keep as nearly in mid-channel as 
wrcumstances will permit. (Directions for the East River and Hellgate, from New 
York, are given hereafter.) 


BLOCK ISLAND to GARDNER’S BAY, and to the Harbours 
ON THE North Side of Long Island Sound. 

The lighthouse on Mon tuck Point has been already noticed, (page 88). This light¬ 
house bears W. ^ S. 5 leagpies from the S.W. point of Block Island. Between the island 
and the point, with the exception of one bank, there are l6 and 18 fathoms of water. 

As you approach the point, you will quickly come into 9, 7, and 5, fathoms. A flat 
extends from the point, on the outer edge of which is a depth of 5 fathoms, and rocky 
ground. There are rips without this flat, hut they may be crossed by any ships, in 
6, 7, 8, and 9, fathoms. 

From the north end of Block Island, a reef extends to the distance of a mile, in the 
direction of the lights already noticed. 

At about 5 miles W.S.W. from the body of Block,Island is the Bank called the South* 
wed Ledge; its least depth is 4} fathoms, and a heavy sea, at times, breaks over iU 
This is represented as a good ground for fishing. 

A shoal of 6 feet, called the Shagwafidanock Reef, lies miles N.W. from Montuck 
Point. This reef ranges nearly N. by B. and S. by W. alMut one quarter of a mile. 
There is a good channel between it and Long Island, which is nearly one mile and a half 
wide, and has 3, 4, and k, fathoms of water.. 

The Cerberus Reef, or Middle Ground, lies nearly in the middle of the entrance of the 
Sound, and has l6 feet over its shoalest part. From this shoal. Mount Prospect, or the 
diigh sand-hills on the west end of Fisher’s Island, bears N. by W. W. miles; the 
Gull Light N.W. by W. J W. 7 milesthe north bluff part of Gardner’s Island, W. S.W. 

9 luiles; and Montuck Point S.E’. by S. 7^ miles. The north and east sides of the shoal 
are steep, having 10 and 15 fathoms within half a cable’s length of the shoalest part. It 
extends N. by E. and S. by W. three-quarters of a mile. On the south and west sides 
the water deepens gradually from 5 to 7, 8, 9, 10, and 13, fathoms: the north and east 
sides are steep, having 10 and 15 fathoms within half a cable’s length of the shoalest 
part. The tide, in general, makes a great rippling over the reef. 

The BEARINGS of different objects, from Montuck Lighthouse, are as follow: Shag* 
wandanock Reef N.W. 3J miles ; Cerberus Reef, or Middle Ground, N.W. by N. 

miles ; east end of Fisher’s Island, N. J W., 13{ miles ; Watch-Hill Point and Light, 

N. J E. 14 miles ; Race Rock, N.W. by N., 13| miles ; Gull Island Light, N.W. J W., 
miles. 

In proceeding towards Gardner's Island, from the eastward, keep the two bluffs, or 
high parts of the land, to the westward of Montuck Point, open one of the other, until ^ 

Willis’s ^ 
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Hlllis's Point, on the east side of Fort Pbnd Bay, comes open of Montuck False Point. 
These marks will lead safely through, in from Q to 3 fathoms. 

The Odea set strongly about Montuck Point; the flood to the N.E., and ebb contrary. ' 
At the Shagwandanock Reef, the flood sets W. by S., and the ebb to the contrary. 

On rmtnding Montuck Point in the night, when the land or light can be see", and 
during a westerly gale, you may anchor when the light bears S.W. by S. in 8 or 9 fathoms, 
coarse sand. Having brought Montuck Point to the southward of west, when the weather 
is thick, and you cannot clearly ascertain the distance from the point, the lead must be 
your guide. Steer as high as W.N.W. until you have gained 9 fathoms; then haul off 
into IS: and, if you suddenly shoalen from 10 to 6, steer off £. by N., until you gain 
11 or 12, which will soon be; and a good lead, kept well going, will prevent your going 
too near the reefs. 

In the day'time, if bound to Gardner* a Bay, and having rounded Montuck Point, steer 
N. by W. until you clearly discover the points that form Fort Pond Bay, and eee the red 
cliff on the western point open of Willis’s or the eastern point. You may then steer 
W. by S. for the bluff point of Gardner’s Island, passing between the Shagwandanock 
and Cerberus Reefs. 

A veaael may, \f reqmaite, take ahelter in Fort Pond Bay, which is half a league broad, 
and of the same depth. This place is very convenient for wooding and watering ; the 
ground is clear and good, and you may anchor in any depth, from 7 to 3 fathoms, at 
pleasure. In a large ship you may bring Willis’s or the eastern point, to bear N.E., and 
even N.E. by N., and then have in the middle about 7 fathoms of water. Near the 
shore, at the bottom of the bay, is a pond of fresh water. 

G'AZt3>NZ8&’S ZSXiAKDf dbC.—The N.E. pointof Gardner’s Island is 4^leagues 
W. N.W. from Montuck Point. With a westerly wind you may anchor off any part of this 
island, in sandy ground. The marks for anchoring are the high lands of Plum Island, 
N.W., and the southern part of Gardner’s Island in sight, bearing from S. by W. to 
South. Here the depths are from 12 to 10 fathoms, bottom of sand and mud. 

The sa.ndy spit of Gardner’s Island extends 2^ miles to the N.N.W.: to the eastward 
of its northern part is the Superb*a Reef, the outer part of which is E.N.E. J E. from 
the extremity of Gardner’s Spit, one-third of a mile: it thence extends S.E. by E. about 
two-thirds of a mile, and is about 200 yards broad. The depth on the middle is 3 fa¬ 
thoms, 6 close to the N.W. end j 4, 4J, and 5, fathoms close to the S.E. end; 5 and- 

6 fathoms close to the east side. The mark for clearing it, when sailing into Gardner’s 
Bay, is to keep Phim Gut (the channel on the west of Plum Island) a ship’s breadth open. 
You may stand to the northward until Plum Gut is nearly closing with Oyster Pond Point, 
or the N.E. bluff of Long Island, or till the south point of Plum Island seems nearly to 
touch the same; but tack before the points close, or stand over into no less than 

7 fathoms. 

New London Lighthouae kept a sail’s breadth open to the eastward of Plum Island, 
will run yon up into the middle of Gardner’s Bay, in the deepest water, and out of the 
tide. You may anchor, at pleasure, in from 5 to 8 fathoms. There is good ri^ng on 
the S.W. side of the island. A ship from the east side, with an easterly wind, may take 
sh^ter here, by proceeding as above directed ; for, it is to be observed that, the channel 
southward of the island is shoal, and fit for small vessels only. A conspicuous single 
tree on the S.E. part of Plum Lsland is a good mark for clearing the Superb*a Reef, by 
tacking before it is brought to touch the south end of the wood on the same island. 

PLUM GUT, between Plum Island and Oyster Pond Point, is the channel commonly 
used by vessels bound to the western part of Long Island Sound. In this Gut is a rock, 
dn which the British frigate Loire once struck; but is so very small, that it is difficult to 
strike soundings on it; it is nearer to the reef extending from Oyster Pond Point than 
to Plum Island.* 


• This shoal has been described as a compound of rocks and large stones, with 16 feet of water 
over them, having 16 and 17 fathoms on the N.E. side, 20 on the N.W., and 6 and 7 on the south 
side. The marks are:—A single conspicuous tree in one with the eastern side of a grey cliff, on 
Gardner’s Island, S.E. by E.; Oyster-Pond Point, W. 5 N.; and the south or Pine Point of Plum 
Island, E. by N.; and the rocky point, or bluff point, of Plum Island, North. 

There is another rock, having 24 feet over it, about 400 yards from the rocky or bluff point of 
Plum Island. 

In 
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In adoanang Umoatds Phm Gut, the Outt or Bedford Rerf is to be avoided. This reef 
lies to the south-westward of the Great Gull Island, and has 16 or 17 feet over its-shoalest 
part at low water; and its outer part is about half a league to the S.W. by S. from the 
Gull Lighthouse. It is about 80 yards broad and 400 long, lying S.E. and N.W. The 
shallower part lies with a house on Plum Island, standing about one-third of the way 
between the middle and the N.E. end, on with the northernmost of the two trees which 
appear beyond the house; the west end of Gull Island N. by W. { W., and the south end 
of Plum Island on with Oyster Pond Point, or the N.E. point of Long Island.* In order 
to avoid this reef, be sure to keep Oyster Pond Point open of the south end of Plum 
Island, whilst the house on Plum Island b on with the northernmost of the two trees 
above mentioned. There are several trees ; but they appear, when seen from a distance, 
as two only. 

The tide in the Gut sets at the rate of 6 or 7 knots: the flood about N.N.W., and the 
ebb S.S.E. High water, on the full and change, at 10 h. 

Plum Island Road, on the S.E. side of Plum Island. In this road a vessel may 
anchor, with Mount Prospect, or the high white sand-hills of Fisher’s Island, touching 
the Gull Lighthouse, and bearing N. 6^^ E.; and the N.E. part of Long Island in one 
wifli the S.E. end of Plum Island, bearing West; or the east bluff points of Gardner’s 
Island in one with the low beach extending from the north side of the island, S. 45° E. 
With these marks are from 7 to 8 fathoms, soft mud, and quite out of the tide, at not 
luore than three-quarters of a mile from the shore of Plum Island, where there is very 
convenient and good water. 

KEW XiOlfDON.— The lighthouse on the western side of the entrance to New 
London bears from the Race Rocht off the west end of Fisher’s Island, N. by W. J W. 
4| miles. A vessel bound to this port, after passing the Race Rock and S.W. end of 
Fisher’s Island, should keep the light bearing between N.N.W. and N.N.E., if beating 
to windward; but, with the wind fair, bring the light to beai* North, and run directly for 
it; leave it on your larboard side when running in; when in, you may find good anchor- 
bg in 4 or 5 fathoms of water, clayey bottom. 

An officer of the American marine, Chas. Morris, jun., has surveyed the harbour of 
New London ; and, from his chart, it appears that there are reefs on both sides, with¬ 
out the entrance ; but particularly the S, IV. Ledge and Black Ledge, on the eastern 
side, at three-quarters of a mile both from the eastern and western shores. New London 
is two miles up the harbour, from the lighthouse; and on the opposite shore is the town 
of Groton. The remarks on the chart are as follow: “ Coming in through the Race, 
bring New London light to bear North, and steer for it until you pass S.W. Ledge, then 
s^r for the middle of the entrance. Standing up the river, keep rather on the Groton 
side. There are reefs off Powder Island and White Rock, to clear which, keep the 
meeting-house, in New London, well open with Fort Point. Coming up Fisher’s Island 
Sound, keep the light open with the west end of Pine Island about a sail’s breadth.f 

''Common spring tides rise feet; spring tides, 5 feet; variation, 6° West.” 

If entering Long Island Sound, from the S.E., when bound toward New London, the 
following precautions are to be attended to.—Observe that the mark for avoiding the 
Cerberus Reef, or Middle Ground, is, a conspicuous hill with a notch in its centre, at the 
back of New London, called Pole's Hill. This, kept a ship’s length open, either to the 
eastward or westward of Mount Prospect, (or the sand-hills in the west of Fisher's 
Island,) will lead clear of the shoal, in 10 or 15 fathoms, to the eastward, and in 8 or 
9 fathoms to the westward. The tide, as already noticed, sets strongly over the shoal. 


• The mar^ lately given are; 1. The N.E. end of the northernmost grove of trees on Plum 
Island touching the south declining end of the southernmost of the white sand-hills on Plnm 
Island. These sand-hills are the two next south of the houses in the bay. 2. A large notch or gap 
in a wood on the main land, to the westward of Black Point, a sail’s breadth open to the northward 
of a remarkable single black rock, which is between the south end of Great Gull Island and the N.E. 
end of Plum Island, N.W. by N. The rock appears nearly in form of half a semi-circle, with its 
perpendicular side to the east. 

t White Rock and Powder Island are on the west side, about half-way up to the town. Fort Point, 
on the same side, is half a mile above White Rock. In New London are three remarkable 
buildings,— the Court-Hottse, the Meeting-House, and ihe Church. The Meeting-House is die 
middle one. Pine Island is an islet, tluree-quarters of a mile without the harbour, on the eastern 
6ide.~ED. 


In 
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In scant wind, or a calm, a vessel should anchor before any of the marks or bearings are 
too near. 

A vessel bound for New London, having brought the Gull Light to bear W. by N., or 
the Dght on Watch-Hill Point N.E., may steer so as to bring New London Lighthouse 
open of Fisher’s Island ; and, when the spire of New London Church, bearing N. 8® W., 
is in one with the gap on Pole’s Hill, steering with it in that direction will carry you be¬ 
tween the Race Rock and Valiant’s Rock, or, you may bring New London Lighthouse a 
sail’s breadth to the eastward of the church spire, bearing N. 5° E. which will carry 
you to the westward of the Valiant’s Rock, or between that rock and the Gull Lighthouse. 
Thence steer for New London, as hereafter directed. 

In case the weather should be thick, and New London Church spire is not to be seen, 
when bound to the westward through the Race, steer for the Gull Lighthouse, keeping 
it to the northward of west, until New London Lighthouse hears N. | E.; then steer for 
it, leaving the Gull Lighthouse at half a mile on the west or larboard side. When the 
Gull Lighthouse hears S. by W., you may steer N.N.E. for the Roads, making proper 
allowance for the tide, which is very strong. 

In the winter season, when bound to or from New London, keep well to the west, 
should the wind be at N.E. and stormy. Yoiir course, under such circumstances, for a 
good anchorage, is W.N.W. from the Gull, about 5 miles: then haul up, should the 
wind continue at N.E., and steer N.W. imtil you get into 10 fathoms of water, muddy 
bottom. Anchor as soon as possible. Here you will be to the westward of Black Point, 
between it and Hatchett’s Reef. This is the best place to ride in, with a N.E. gale and 
thick weather, when the harbour of New London cannot be attained. 

SAlTS&OOKy dbC. —Having now given sufficient directions for the passages of 
Long Island Sound, New London, &c., we proceed to the other harbours on the noithem 
side. The anchorage between Black Point and Saybrook has been noticed above. 
Saybrook, having an extensive bar, is no harbour for vessels either by day or night, ex¬ 
cept to those who are well acquainted. In passing, the light on its western point should 
have a berth of 3 or 4 miles. 

From Saybrook Lighthouse, that on Falcon’s or Falkner’s Island bears W. { S. [JF. by 
iS.] 5 leagues. The bearing and distance from the latter to the lighthouse on the eastern 
side of the entrance of New Haven are W.N.W. { W., [IF. by iV.3 3{ leagues. 

Cornfield Point is 2^ miles to the westward of Saybrook Lighthouse, and from this point 
a long shelf stretches out nearly a league to the W. S.W. There is, also, nearly parallel to 
the coast, between Saybrook Lighthouse and Cornfield Point, a narrow bank, which may 
be called Saybrook Bank, four miles in length, the middle of \riiich is a mile and a.half 
South of Cornfield Point, and near its shoalest part, on which there is a depth of only 
6 to 9 hiet at low water. A too near approach may be dangerous, as the bank is 
steep-to, and probably increasing, so as to be connected, on the N.E., with the bar of 
Connecticut River. The bank is the more dangerous as the tide sets athwart it to the 
N.W. and S.E. From the west end of the bank Saybrook Lighthouse bears N. by E. 
two miles, and Hammonasset Point W.N.W. J W. .5 miles. On the general course, 
above given, for proceeding towards Falkner’s Island, the bank will be left at about half 
a league on the starboard side, and a greater berth may be allowed, according to the 
wind, &c. 

ITS'WSIAVSXT* —When Falkner’s Island Light bears E.N.E. ^ E. 3 leagues, the 
direct course towards New Haven is N.W., and distance leagues. On approaching 
the harbour, the lighthouse will be seen, standing on Five-mile Point, upon the eastern 
side. This has already been noticed on page 88. On advancing to the lighthouse, it 
must have a berth of two miles ; because a ledge, having a black buoy, bears S.W. from 
the point. The buoy lies a mile and a quarter S.W. by S. from the lighthouse; and 
within it, at three quarters of a mile N. by E., is a white buoy, on a shoal of 4 feet, 
called Adames Fall. The Quichses Rock is a mile to the eastward of the S.W. ledge, 
and has a spindle on it, which lies with the lighthouse bearing N. by W. three-quarters 
of a mile. .The buoy on Adam’s Fall bears from the spindle N.W. by W. three-quarters 
of a mile, and the buoy on the S.W. ledge W. S.W. half a mile. 

Vessels coming in from the eastward may pass between the buoy on the S.W. ledge 
and the spindle; this channel having 3 fathoms of water : by keeping mid-way between 

the 
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the shoals, and leaving the white buoy on Adam’s Fall about half a cable’s length to the 
eastward, you may steer for the end of the wharf. On this shore, in the channel-way, 
are 3, 4, and 5, fathoms of water, with muddy bottom. By bringing the lighthouse to 
bear S.E. you may anchor in Morris’s Cove, near the eastern shore, in two fathoms of 
water, muddy ground. The course hence up the harbour, with a leading wind, is North, 
lo running for the pier, give the Fort Rock a small berth. 

Vessels bound mto Newhaoen^ leave both buoys on the east or starboard side; and pass 
with safety at within half a cable from them. On beating in here, the soundings will be 
from 9 to 3 and 4 fathoms. Observe to stand in no nearer than to 9 fathoms upon the 
western shore; the bottom here is hard. In beating up, after gaining muddy bottom, the 
channel soundings, keep the lead quickly going, in order to avoid the hard ground of the 
western shore. 

8ZiACSL-&OCBL Bi^RBOVSn —^This harbour, to the westward of Newfield 
Bay, is formed by Fayenweather Island on the east, and a reef called the Cows on the 
south ; with the main land on the west: it is distinguished by the lighthouse (already 
noticed) on the south end of the island. On coming in for this harbour from the west¬ 
ward, and so as to avoid the Cows, you may bring the light to bear N. by W., and run 
directly for it until within the distance of three-quarters of a mile, whence you may stretch 
westward, in a fine beating channel, having from 3 to 5 fathoms, and good ground. On 
approaching the light, the depth gradually shoalens to about 2 fathoms, and the harbour 
may easily be entered. 

On the easternmost rock of the Cows is a beacon-light, from which the lighthouse 
bears N. E. one mile. From this point a single rock extends 83 fathoms farther, over 
which are 8 feet at high water, making in the whole a distance of 903 fathoms. The 
light hence bears N. by E. J E. Having passed this rock or point, the harbour will be 
fairly open from North to W.N.W. The bottom, to some distance to the south of the 
rock, is hard; but, with the lead going, it will soon be found to deepen.* 

In NEWFIELD BAY, eastward of Fayenweather Island and Light, there is safe and 
good anchorage, doling all winds, from W.S.W. by the North to N.N.E., quite to the 
mouth of Bridgeport Harbour, which is distant about two miles. The shore on the 
eastern side of the lighthouse is bold-to, with 3 fathoms, and it continues so to the south 
point of Fayenweather Island. This is one of the best bays for anchoring ground on the 
north side of Long Island Sound. It has from 4 to 3 fathoms of water, with the light 
bearing West. In coming hither from the eastward, after passing near Stratford-Point 
Light, the course to Black-Rock Light, will be W. by N.; and you keep in to soundings 
on the starboard side not less than 4 fathoms, and outward, or on the larboard, to not 
more than 8. 

BBZDGBPOBT. —At two miles to the eastward from Fayenweather Island and 
its light, is the shoal entrance of the Harbour of Bridgeport, which is now regularly 
buoyed. In entering, the outer buoy, upon the bar, is lo be left on the larboard, thence 
steer for a beacon within, leaving the next buoy, (Stony Bar) on the starboard, and 
another, Allen’s Flat, within the harbour, on the larboard, side. But no stranger can 
enter without the assistance of a pilot. 


• It has been remarked, in the ** American Coast Pilots* tliat Black Rock Harboury from its centri¬ 
cal situation, is one of great importance to vessels navigating the Sound, at all seasons of the year, 
especially in winter. Next to the harbour of New London, it is the most safe and convenient on the 
whole coast of Connecticut, admitting vessels of a large draught of water at all times of the tide, 
During the inclemencies of winter, when the communication with New York is obstructed with ice, 
numerous vessels, of all sizes, are not unfrequently compelled to seek a harbour here, for weeks to¬ 
gether, where they ride secure from the drifting ice, and the violence of every wind, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a flourishing commercial village, capable of furnishing every necessary repair, 
stores, or refreshments, that may be required, and on as good terms as in any of the larger sea-ports; 

The distance between the lighthouse and the light-beacon on the Cows, is one mile: the bearing 
S. IW.; the depths, 3 and 4 fathoms. The lighthouse is octagonal, handsomely built of stone, 
19 feet in diameter at the base, and 31 feet in height; it supports a lantern at 40 feet above high 
water mark, is painted white, defended from the sea by a strong circular fortification of massy rocks, 
and is fitted to withstand the storms of ages.— {^Blunt, 11th Edition, p. 103.) 
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NEW YORK HARBOUR. 


Directions for Sailing toward and into NEW YORK 

HARBOUR. 

IfBW ITOSBL BARBOUR. —^The entrance of New York Harbour lies be¬ 
tween Sandy Hook, distinguished by its lighthouse, on the south side, and the east bank 
or shoal, which extends from the S.W. part of Long Island, on the north. A bar ex¬ 
tends wholely across the entrance, the greatest depths over which, 3} and 3 fathoms, 
may be found by two buoys, white and black, which lie at 2} miles to the E.N.E. and 
East of the lighthouse. 

The light in the lighthouse of Sandy Hook is fixed ; it is elevated QO feet above the 
sea, has 18 lamps, with reflectors of 18 inches; and it may, with attention, be seen at 
the distance of ten leagues. On the False Hook, at some distance to the northward of 
the lighthouse, there are also two beacons, which are illuminated, and serve as a 
guidance to pilots in the night. 

The elevations of land, at the entrance of the harbour, called the High Lands of Nevi- 
sink, (vulgo Neversink,) are the best guide to the harbour by day. These lands, on the 
south side of the harbour, may be seen 8 leagues off, from the depth of 30 or 31 fathoms 
of water. When first seen they appear like an island, rather level on the top, excepting 
some irregular risings towards Point Comfort on the west end, or inland side. 

^4/^ V Th^respected Professor of Natural History, in the university of New York, Dr. Sam. 
L. Mitchill, late Senator in Congress, &c., -fib communicated to the public the altitudes 
of the following points in the vicinity of New York Harbour:— Mount MitchUl, the 
highest point of the Nevisink, in New Jersey, 28^ feet: Tomkin*s Hill, on Staten Island, 
within the harbour, 307 feet: and Hempsted Hill, in Long Island, 319 feet. 

The elevated lighthouses which now stand on the high lands of Nevisink» were first 
lighted up in the evening of the 21st June, 1828. The northern light is stationary or 
fixed, and the southern is a revolving light. Both lights are elevated 250 feet above the 
level of the sea, and may be seen, in clear weather, from 40 miles off. The lighthouses 
bear N. 23° W. and S. 23° E. from each other, and the distance between is about 300 
feet. The bearing and distance between the northern or fixed light and the lighthouse 
on Sandy Hook are N. by W. 3{ miles. 

Before entering further into a detail of New York Harbour, we shall here annex some 
general remarks from the recent relation of an intelligent traveller, and then subjoin 
the particular description. 

“ I had heard,” says the writer, ** much of the beauty of the approach to New York 
from the sea; but the reality altogether exceeded any expectation : it is undoubtedly 
one of the most magnificent scenes in the world. I know of no more happy disposition 
of land and water, nor such variety of marked and pleasing features any ^ere on the 
shores or rivers of the British Islands. Neither the Bay of Dublin, nor the Isle of 
Wight, nor the Friths of Forth or Clyde, present the works of nature on a grander 
scale, or in more varied or interesting aspects. That boldness of character which lofty 
hills and mountains produce is alone wanting. The hills, which bound the prospect in 
three or four directions, are no where above 400 or 500 feet in height. 

** Much of the city is not nsible from the water; the island on which it is built con¬ 
sisting of undulating, but not in any part of it elevated, ground. Still the spires of the 
churches make a biilliant appearance, gilded by the setting sun, and towering among 
the trees which shade the sti*eets, and amongst the masts of the ships surrounding the 
city on all sides but the north. / 

** The situation of this metropolis of the New World has been most happily chosen ] 
in nearly the most central portion of the shores of this great continent, with a ba^bg^r 
safe and deep, and of unlimited capacity; comprehending, as it does, the mouth of thte 
Hudson itself, unrivalled in its facilities of intercourse with the interior parts of the 
country, not merely by means of its sounds and rivers, but of its recently constructed 
canals, which, by the exertions of the late governor of this state. He JVitt Clinton, were 
completed and brought into full operation three years ago. The Erie Canal, which will 
immortalize the name of Clinton, begins at that point in the River Hudson, about 160 
statute miles to the northward of New York, where the river becomes no longer navi- 
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gable'‘ foroF -grrat size. The eatud is abiWe 360 sta^te* miles long, affording 
oommuhicatioii to‘'Lake Erie, whkh is eletrated 568 feefrabtfve the Hudson at low water; 
and, of obttirae to Lakes Huron^ Mkhigaii, and Superior, the niost extensive repository 
of fi*sh water on the giob^. The successful execution of this great wcft^ has led to 
splendid' continuations of the system of Water communication, especially to the canal, 
DOW far advanced, froih Lak6 Brk \o the OAlo, which cbntHiaes the internal navigation 
from New York to the Ohio, Missouri, and Missisipi, and of course to Pittsburg, Cin¬ 
cinnati, St. Louis, New Prleims, and the Mexican Sea;—a line of water communica^ 
tion unparalleled in length in the world* The ChawplA^n CamU connects New York by 
Lake Champlain with Ca^nada*^’ 

The peculation and trade of New York have increased in a degree unexampled since 
176S, all reatrictions Wehe removed. The population was then 22,000; it is now 
about 200,000, besides 10,000 or 12,000 in Brooklyn, on Long Island, at the distance 
of less than half of a mil,e, where the Navy Yard is 8ituated.*-^(^Sfiiarf’a Three Years 
in North America J 

NEW YCmK HARBOUR.—The Bar, off Sandy Hook, lies in the parallel of 
40 *^ 5 ^ N. ahd Ibdgifude 73 ° S9^, On its outer edge are the two buoys above noticed; 

southeflfe wrAife, and the northern A/ocA .* the mack buoy lies with the lighthouse 
beartng nearly W. S.W., and the white buoy with the lighthouse West, each 2{ miles. 
Between these buoys is the channel over the Bar, having 3| to 4 fathoms at low water; 
and- to the southward is the Outer Middle Oround^ of 2 to 3 fathoms, which extends 
4 miles to the southward, as shown by the particular plans of the harbour. 

Around paiiAy Hoibh and within the harbour, the buoyage and beaconage are excellent. 
The channel-way between the two outer buoys is a mile wide, and these buoys lie 
nearly'Ndrth and South from each other. The course in is W. byN. 3 miles, to abreast 
thb False Hook, near the lighthouse, and thence West, a niile and a half, to a black can 
buoy oh the S.W. spit of the East Bank ; and, having passed the letter, leaving it on 
the starboard side^ you haul to the N. by E. for the river. 

In passi^ up, on the direction last mehtidtied,’ N. "by E., which mhy be pursued for 
more than nve miles, you leave, on the larboard side,'^a white buoy on the Knoll, which 
bears from the black buoy on the S*W. spit N.N.W., one niile and a half; and after¬ 
ward you leave, on the starboard hand, a black can buoy upon the Innei^ Middle, (on the 
edge of the East Bank,) which hears from the black buoy on the S.W. Spit, N. by E. 
1E. 2f miles. Still pursuing ypur N, by E. course, you will arrive off a white can Imoy, 
upon the edge of the fVest Bank, and lying at a inile and three-quarters N. by W. J W. 
from the black buoy on the Inner Middle. Having advanced thus far, your course to 
tbe Narrows, between Long Island and Staten Island, will be N. J W. 3 miles.f 

, The entrance of the Narrows is marked by Fort La Fayette (formerly Fort Diamond) 
on the eastern or Long Island shore, and by a lighthouse, with a fixed light, upon tbe 
opposite shore, on the eastern point of Staten Island, near which there is another fort. 

The channel way is;^ow between the two islands, and extensive banks which shelve 

• N(w, 1st, 1827.—Had a cruise over the greater part of the magnificent harbour of New York, 
All nature looked beautiful. Packet ships sail monthly, on the 1st. Bustle and arrangements 
two for Havre; two for New Orleans; for Charleston, London, and Liverpool, each one. French 
with their, lap-dogs, &c. for New Orleans. Five different languages going on at the same 
nom^nt; JPrencl^ Spamsh, German, Italian, and English, without the parties having the least 
fpparent consciousness that there was. any thing remarkable in such a confusion of tongues,—^Cwp- 
iahinastinaU,) 

t Besides the Can buoys above-mentioned, there are placed intermediately, on the edges of the 
duals; between tlKm, a number of spar buoys, black on the one side of the channel, and white on 
tbe .and they a^eso arranged that, on coming in from sea, the black are to be left on tho 
and the white on the larboard, side. Four buoys of this description (white) are laid near 
fte False Hook, between the white can buoy on the bar and the point of Sandy Hook. Having 
I^^aed the two outer can buoys, they are, consequently, to be left on the larboard side, and you 
ttmsfbe cautious of not approaching too near them. There are likewise placed, on the edges of the 
Bar/ Bankf a series of black.s^ux buoys. Of these, there are five upon the southern edge, between 
du black can bqoy of the bar and that of the S.W. spit; and four on the western edge, between the 
8 .W; spit;buoy und tbe can buoy (black) on the Inner Middle Ground. On the edge of the bank, 

r tne Staten Island side* arc six white spar buoys below,, or to the S.W. of, the white-can buoy 
B, West Banlc, four others above it, or betvteen it and the lighthouse ou the east point of 
Suiten Island. 
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off from either side. Above Staten Island, on the western side, is a flat extending up 
to Pawles Hogk, a distance of 2} miles, near the edge of which are two reefs, dry at 
Ipw water, and three low islets. On its edge, between the south or Robin's Reef and 
Bedlow*s liie, are three white spar buoys. On the opposite side of the river is a mud 
flat, the edge of which is denoted by four black spar buoys; the last of which is-about 
a mile below Governor’s Island, and within two miles S. S.W. from the Fort Point of 
the city of New York.* 

The course and distance from the entrance of the Narrows, to a fairway toward the 
eastern and western banks, are N.N.W. two miles; and thence, between the banks, to 
the entrance of the North River, or up to the city of New York, N.N.E. 5 miles. In 
proceeding on the latter course, you leave the three black spar buoys and the islets above- 
mentioned on the larboard, and the four tcAtfe spar buoys on the mud flat upon the 
starboard, hand. 

DIRECTIONS for coming in prom Sea. —A general description of the Southern 
Coast of Long Island has been heretofore given in page 87 > but here we have to add 
that, at about 12| leagues E.N.E. h-om the High lands of Nevisink is an inlet, or 
break, of the coast, called Fwe Island Inlet, and so named from five low islets which lie 
within it. On the eastern side of this inlet there is now a lighthouse, which exhibits a 
revolving light at pO feet above the sea, and which, therefore, may be seen on the 
parallel of the Nevisink lights, and at more than five leagues off. 

On advancing toward the lighthouses on Nevisink, approach no nearer than three 
miles from shore, in order to avoid the Outward Middle, steering to the northward 
until you bring the lighthouse on Sandy Hook to bear West; then steer in for it, 
as the flood outside sets to the northward; but, at a little way in, it sets to the 
westward. In approaching the lighthouse, you pass between the two can buoys on 
the bar, upon the W. by N. course, already described, and must not haul too near 
the bank of the False Hook, the extent of which is^hown by the four white spar buoys 
above-mentioned. 

When you have got in so far as the point of the hook, where the beacons stand, you 
then haul into the bay, W.8.W,; but, if you mean to anchor in the bay, haul in S.W. 
giving the point a mile of distance, until you bring the lighthouse to bear E. by N. or 
E.N.E., where you may anchor in from 5 to 7 fathoms of water, soft muddy bottom. 
But to proceed up to New York, when you have come in as already directed, and got 
within the beacons, or the point of Sandy Hook, steer up W. by N. until you have passed 
the black buoy on the S.W. spit, or until you bring Uie lighthouse to bear S.E., and 
Bonds Hollow to bear S. ^ E.,f you must then steer up N. by E. J E. for the bluff of 
Staten island. By steering as directed, you will turn the S.W. spit, (known by its 
black buoy,) and pass up between it and the Knoll buoy on the West Bank. Continue 
steering N. by E. i E., until you shoalen your water, which you soon will do, if it be 
young flood, as it sets from 2^ to 3 miles to the westward. 

At the time you turn the S.W. spit, you will see, on the Jersey shore, above the 
Narrows, two hummocks of land, each forming like a saddle : The easternmost of the 
two is the mark for going up the channel, so as to avoid the Upper Middle, by keeping 
it just open with the Bluff Point of Staten Island, which will be the case if you turn the 
spit as directed: this will bring you up the channel-way. When you have sailed the 
course described, for 5 miles, and with this mark open, then you must haul more to the 
eastward, until you open the other hummock, which is called the westernmost hummock; 
by keeping both hummocks open to your view, you avoid the Middle and West Banks 
entirely, and come up the channel-way through the Narrows. When thus far, you 
must, to pass Fort La Fayette, keep Staten Island shore on board. 

The mark to pass the upper part of the West Bank and Fort La Fayette is, to keep 
Bedlow’s Island open with the westernmost point of Long Island; for, if you can see 
Bedlow’s Island in coming through the Narrows, there is no danger from the Narrows 
up to New York : you will steer up for Bedlow*s Island, to avoid the mud-flat, which 
you leave on your starboard hand: to avoid this flat, do not stand too far to the west- 


* This flat is described as a kind of oyster bed, or bank of mud and shells, having not more than 
11 feet over it at low water. It is 2| miles in length from N.N.E. to S.S.W. 

•f Bonds Hollow is the hollow which makes the tennination of the High lands to the westward. 

ward. 
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Ward, on account of Robbings Reef, upon the west side; to avoid which, in running on 
the west side of the channel, the mark is, to keep the point of land up the North River, 
on which Fort Lee stands, open with the east side of Bedlow’s Island; after which 
there is nothing material to obstruct the navigation to New York, it being very steep 
near the point of Governor’s Island, and the rocks near the battery do not exceed 100 
yards from the shore. 

There are three reefs of rocks in the East River, viz. one off the north side of Gover¬ 
nor’s Island, with 15 feet of water on it; one off the battery, having 9 feet over it; and 
one off Corlaer’s Hook, which is very dangerous. They may be distinguished, at all 
times, by the rip of the tide going over them, both flood and ebb. 


H. M. 

It is high water, on the full and change days, at Sandy Hook, at. 7 30 

But the stream of tide continues to set in, at the rate of 2 knots, until* 9 0 

At New York, in the East River. 9 0 

■ in the North or Hudson’s River.. 11 0 


The vertical rise of tide is about 7 feet; but it is sometimes checked by the westerly 
or north-westerly winds, so as to lower the water on the bar to 3} fathoms. Easterly 
or north-easterly winds have frequently raised it to 5 fathoms. 

The flood sets strongly to the westward from the S.W. spit, until above the Upper 
Middle, whence it runs up in the channel-course to the Narrows. 

The tide, during the last quarter-ebb, sets from North or Hudson’s River, around 
Fort Point, and flows up the East River, at the rate of 3 knots; whence, with a like 
Telocity, it returns two hours before the North River high-water time. This affords 
great convenience to ships in shifting their berth from one river to the other. Ships of 
war may, during the summer-season, ride in either river, in the stream; in the winter 
they haul-to, or moor between the wharfs. The twelve-feet ledge off the town, and the 
sunken wrecks and chevaiue-defrize, are shown by the ripple of the tide. 


The east RIVER, from New York, upwards, to Long Island 

. Sound. 

The best passage up the East River is to the northward of Governor’s Island, 
keeping mid-channel until you are past the ijocky flats off Long Island, (opposite the 
Careening Yard, and the south-east reef of New York Island,) which runs out 150 
fathoms in a southerly direction from Red Bank: from this, the Long Island shore is 
bold to Bushwick Creek, where it shoalens a little way off Pat Point. 

In order to clear the York Island Shore Flat, opposite Buriiwick Creek, borrow 
towards the creek, keeping the water-mill on Wallabout Bay (near Brooklyn) on or open 
westward of Brooklyn church-spire (on a hill to the westward); you may sail close under 
the bold rocky cliffs on the western shore. 

Blind Rock and Govemor^e Table Rock extend to the S.W. 600 fathoms, on a range 
from Blackwell Island, which forms the two channels of the river. This island, though 
narrow, is a mile and a half in length. The channel on the west side of the island is 
•clear, and throughout deep, a boat’s length from the shores. There is a sunken rock 
two4hirds of the way up the eastern channel, and about 30 fathoms from the stai*board 
shore. 

Before you enter into either of the Blackwell Island channels, if flood, let the tide be 
nearly spent; if ebb-tide, endeavour, by stemming the sti'eam, which continues swift 
until a quarter of an hour before the turn of the tide, to reach Hell-gate at low water 
slack; the most desirable time to get through. As you run up between Flood-rock, 
which is steep-to, and the point of Long Island, bear up more easterly, keeping in mid¬ 
channel. The least drain of tide will show the Bog*s Bank dangers upon the south side 
of Barn Island, on your larboard, and the Pot Rock on your starboard, by the uncom¬ 
mon ripple and boiling appearance of the water. 

There is sufficient depth for large ships, until you come up with Marsh Isle, to the 
N.B. of Bam Island, where it shoalens, and forms a bar across the channel, with only 
4 fathoms at the top of high water; and, about a third of the way over from the isle, 
there is a single rock, with no more than 10 feet of water. 

3Gr>4a7B 
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To return through Hell-gaie, l^igh-water slack is the most conveni^t tiaae^ a^the* 
tide is favourable down to New York; there is, however, suflScieot depth at low . water 
for any ship in the Gate. Should the pilot h^e miscalculated the tide*, and the ship) 
with a strong favourable tide and a leading bre^, have advaifp^d near the Oat^ you 
must attend to the true set of tl>e sUeain, in which you may easily keep the ship with 
lofty sails ; low sails being liable to be becalmed by the land. The principal ebb stream 
leads round Mill‘Hock, whicli is very bold, whence it turns short to the southward by 
Flag'Staff Point, in the western Blackwell Island Channel. The passage between Mill 
Rock and Scott’s Cap is deep, but very narrow. The southernmost passage, between 
Flood Rock and Long Island, is used on the flood only, wheh the stream leads fair 
through. 

Captain Holland, on his Chart of the coasts of New York, &c. says, HeU^gate and the 
narrow pass leading into Long Island Sound, at the time of slack water, and with a lead¬ 
ing wind, may safely be attempted by frigates. Small ships and vessels,' with a com¬ 
manding breeze, pass at all times, with the tide. On the flood, when, hound into the 
Sound, you pass to the southward of the Flood Rock, which is the southernmost of the 
three remarkable rocks in the passage. On the ebb you go' to the northward of the 
Mill Rock, the stream of the tide setting that way, and forming eddies in the Flood 
Passage, which is, at that time, very unsafe. The Pot, on which there is 10 feet at low 
water, shows itself distinctly by the whirlpools, as also the Pdw, which is a part of the 
Hogsback. 

From March Island, eastward, the Sound is navigable for the largest ships. The 
stream continues moderate for about 3 leagues to Throg or Frog Point, where the New 
York tide meeting the Sound tide in contrary directions, causes a perfect stagnation. 
The Ship Channel is to the northward of the Two Brothers Isles and Halett’s or Riker’s 
Island, observing to keep near the main until past Lawrence Reef (which extends one- 
third channel over from the east point of Flushing Bay); aiid thence keeping clear of 
the north shore until you have doubled Throg Point Peninsula. Your course thence to 
City Island is about N. by £. half a league. You must observe not to borrow towards 
the west side of the Peninsula, on account of the mud flat extending from it towmds 
City Island anchorage. The Stepping Stones (partly dry at low water) leave a suffi¬ 
cient channel to the northward to work up or down. The Executioner^s Rocks (dry at 
half-tide) lie north-east two miles from Hart Island, and north about one mile from 
Sand’s Point lighthouse: the channel to tbie Southward of them is the most frequented. 
Here the Sound widens, ancT the bays of Long Island, as already described, (pages 89, 
91 ,) afford secure anchorage. 


Harbour-Master’s Regulations of the Port oi* New York. 

1 . No vessel shall be moored in the stream nearer than two-thirds of the distance 
from the wharfs to Long Island j nor shall any .vessel lie at single anchor within that 
distance more than one day. 

2. Any vessel which shall foul another, properly moored in the stream, shall be liable 
for all damages. 

3. All vessels lying at the wharfs or piers, or in the basins or slips, shall, u^eis 
otherwise directed, lie with their heads up the dock ; have their lower and topsail yiffds 
well topped by the starboard lifts; theii- moveable fore and aft spars and spritsail yards 
rigged in; stern davits, out-riggers, and boomkins unshipped; and the anchors taken 
up, with the crown in upon the forcastle. And any vessel which shall^ through failiog 
to comply with this regulation, be the means of damage to another, shall b^able for 
the damage. 

4. All vessels at the end of a wharf or pier shall haul either, .way, to aoComkaodate 
vesseb going in or coming out. 

5. All vessels not discharging or receiving cargoes, shall make t^m for vcf^s^ls heed¬ 
ing immediate accommodation; those wishing to discharge to have the preference of 
berth to those loading. Vessels returning, or putting into port uk.disti’ess^ alvmyi to 
be first accommodated. As to the fact of vessels being bona fide emplayed in these par¬ 
ticulars, the Harbour-master is sole judge. 

f). All 
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6. lAU ve8«el«rAball;biivepa bpwd aishlprkeep^r* or person to. take care of then: and, 
if any vessel sbali he required to reiAove, and no ,person be found on board lor that; 
purpose, the harbour-master shall cause the same to be removed, at the expense of thoi 
master, owner, or consignee, who shall also be liable for all damages occasioned by sueh 
vessel. 

7. No vessel shall be moored or fastened in .such .place or .manner ,as shall, 

in Miy-wise, obstruct or with ithe rsteam or team ferry«>hoats^ ^at any ferry of, 

this city. ' ' 

8. No ballast shall be thrown overbcmrd, on this side of Sandy-Hook, hefewJow 
water mark : and, in the harbour, all ballast must be landed above high water niark. 

Q. No person shall encumber.any pf the wharfe> or;docks, withiiepam^.<boats, 

goods, pr other things. ' ' 

10. No vessel loaded, in whole or in part, with loose hay or straw, shall bepermitted 

to lie or come within 50 yards of any wharf, .pier. Or slip, while having bh board any 
fire or lights, candle or lamp : and vessels having gun-powder on board shall discharge 
the same before coming within that dMtanoe. ’ 

11. No fire shidl be made or kept on board of any vessel, at any of the wharfs, piers,' 
dips or basins, after eight o’clock at night, or before daylight in^the morning. 

12. No pitch, tar, or other combustibles, shall be heated on board any vessel sit any 
of the wharfs, piers, slips, or basins, of this city ; but all such business shall be .i^one on 
floating-stages or boats, or on, the whatfs, at least Six feet from the. ed^e 6f the wH^f, 
and with a bucket of water always ready. 

All persons failing to comply with the foregoing Regulations are liable to a penalty 
of fifty dollars for each offence, and for all damages, with costs of suit. 

Harbour-Master’s Fees. 

On all vessels of the United States, and on all foreign vessels permitted by law to enter 
on the same terms as vessels of the United States, which shall enter and load or unload, 
or make faat to any wharf, one cent and a half per ton, ^accprding to the tonnage in the 
vessePs register or papers. * * 

On all other vessels, double that rate. 

The fees are payable in fortyf^ight hours afeer aiwival, on penalty of paying double 
the amoUPtf And .costs of .suit r : i 

For adjusting any difference respecting the situation or position of any Slopp or schooner 
engaged in the coastings traiW, on the application of the person having Charge Of such 
vessel, two doUare, to be paid by ^he party in faiult. - 

Directions for Ships bound to New York Harbour, and f.ai<i.- 

INe IN, AT A DISTANCE, EITHER TO •'THE EASTWARD OR SoU'^WAR® 
OF S-ANDY Hook. 

Shoved you fall in with Montuck Point, the east end of Long Island, on ‘which 
the lighthouse stands, with an elevated fived light, as before desciibed, observe that it 
may be readily known by the soundings exhibited on the Chart. In proceeding thence, 
westward, for Sandy Hook, you should not approach nearer to Long Island than to the 
fepth of 15 fathoms; and, in approaching the Jersey shore, the lead should be con¬ 
stantly hove, as you ought not to stand that way nearer than in 10 fathoms, especially 
in the night or thick' weather. 

When co^^no in moM the Eastward, and passing the meiidian of Nantucket, 
or of 70° W., between latitude 39 deg. and SQ deg. 30 min., talke notice, if possible, 
when you pass the ed^e of ^ Qalf Stream; as, at the distance of 10 leagues within it, 
you may expect sbuhdings; so sopn as you obtain which, yoii wUl prpbnbly experience 
a variable or S.W. current. .- * 

Should you now he running for the New Jersey coast t to the northward of the parallel 
of the Egg Harbours, (labout 39 J® N.) and being near the land, you may suddenly deepen 

your 
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your water to 13 fathoms. In this case put about immediately, as many vessels have 
been deceived by a hole in this part, of the dimensions of four acres of land, and some 
have thus been lost. 

Ir DEATiNo TO wiNDWABO ovf THE HooE, when Waiting for a pilot or a wind, either 
by day or night: when the Hook lighthouse bears nearly West, you will be sufficiently 
near to Long Island. Here the soundings will be of fine white sand; but towards the 
Jersey shore they arp darker and coarser; and in the fair channel the depths will be 
found greater than on either side, with mud and ^and.* 

Here you will cdme in sight of the Nevitmk Lights, which stand as described in 
page 96 . 

. When you arrive off the high lands and lighthouses of Nevisink, should you not obtain 
a pilot, you may venture to proceed, by keeping at the distance of 3 miles from the bare 
part of the land of Sandy Hook, until you come up with the cedar-trees on the Hook. 
You will now come in sight of the buoys already described, and may pass as before 
directed. 

Should you tall in so as to make Cape May, or the Capes of the Delaware, 
you will see the lighthouse on that Cape, which displays a revolving light, at 75 feet 
above the sea, as shown hereafter^ and may likewise see a light-vessel, lying wiriiin the 
Bank, near the parallel of Cape May, at more than four Teagues from the land. By 
bringing tlie light-vessel to the S.W. you may proceed on a N.E. coui*se to the parallel 
of LUtk Egg Harbour, or 39 ^ 30', at about 10 miles from the nearest shore. The 
course and distance thence, to the same distance east of Sandy Hook, will be N. by £. 
20 leagues, in general soundings of I 6 to 20, and not less than 11, fathoms. 


NEW YORK HARBOUR io the DELAWARE and 
PHILADELPHIA. 

.SANDY HOOK to the DELAWARE.—To the valley at the foot of the high lands 
of Nevisink succeeds a tract of low table land, and southward of this is a considerable 
and remarkable tract of Woodland, which terminates at six leagues S. by W. from the 
Nevisink LighUiouses \ next follows an extensive lagoon, named Bamigate Sound, which 
is fronted by a narrow strip of low land. The coast, from the high lands of Nevisink to 
the elbow of an island, called Bamigate Long Beach, trends nearly S. by W. I 6 leagues, 
and the soundings regularly decrease toward lihore from 12 to 7 and 5 fathoms. 

Barnioate Inlet.— In the parallel of 39® 48', at 12 leagues to the southward of New 
York Harbour, is the Inlet of Bamigcie, or the entrance of Barnigate Sound. A shoal 
bar extends outward from this place to the distance of two miles, and the bottom is an 
admixture of mud, shells, and gravel. The outer edge of the shoal is steep-to, and you 
may pass it in 6 fathoms within a short distance from the outer breaker; but, during 
night, keep, at least, in 9 or 10 fathoms. The soundings more to the northward in these 
depths are fine white sand, with very hard bottom. 

Bamigate may be readily known in the day, even when the breakers are not seen, as 
there is a long grove of wood, back in the country, apparently 3 or 4 miles long, di- 


* It was remarked, by the late Mr. Mur do Downie, that << commanders from sea, approaching any 
part of the American coast between Long Island and Cape Hatteras, if in doubt about their reckon¬ 
ing, should take notice that the outer edge of the bank off this part of the coast appears to be very 
steep; for it has been frequently found that, while the lead has been kept going, there have been 
found 45 fathoms; soon after 35, and a mile nearer shore only 25 or 20 fathoms: from these droths 
the shoaling to tlie shore varies in different directions. 

The soundings along the New Jersey coast are the most regular, as the water there shoalensfrom 
35 fathoms on the outer edge to 10 or 12 fathoms in sight of land, and thence to 7 fethoms hear the 
shore; excepting only from 2 leagues south of Shrewsbury Inlet to the bar of Sandy Hook, where 
the water is deeper. Here are 10 fathoms near the shore, and deeper farther out, with some patches 
of rocky bottom. In latitude 39 deg. 24 min,, the outer edge of soundings lies 19 leagues from shore, 
and E.S.E, from Great Egg Harbour 18 leagues. o 

lectly 
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rectly within the Inlet, and commonly called the Little Swamp, l^th the north end of 
this land directly abreast, you will be to the northward of Barnigate. 

When advancing from the etmthward for New York Harbour, and hauling in for the 
Woodlands above described, you may, with the wind off shore, keep within a cable’s 
length of the coast until up with the High Lands; and should your vessel not draw more 
than 10 feet, you continue your course until up with the northernmost part of the cedars 
on Sandy Hook, whence you proceed for the Harbour according to the preceding 
instructions. 

BAANZOATfi to CAPS MAV.-^Between the elbow of Barnigate Long 
Beach and Cape May, at the mouth of the Delaware, the coast forms a geqtle concavity, 
but its general trend is nearly S.W. | S. and the distance 18 leagues. The land is, ge¬ 
nerally, low and broken, forming several islets and inlets. The soundings are regular^ 
commonly 8 to 10 fathoms at two leagues from shore; but there is a sand bar at every 
inlet, several of which extend off to a considerable distance. 

LITTLE EGO HARBOUR, in the parallel of 39° SO', long 74° IQ', is a small har¬ 
bour formed by low isles or beaches on the east, and by salt marshes on the west. It 
ii now known as the port of Tuckerton. To a stranger this harbour cannot be recom¬ 
mended, unless as a retreat in case of emergency, several shoals about the entrance 
being dangerous; yet it ha^ frequently served as a place of shelter in the winter, when 
▼iolent N.W. winds have prevented vessels from entering the Delaware or New York 
Harbour. 

The shoals form three channels, of which that called the Sod Channel, next the shore 
on the north side, appears to be the best. The next is the Middle or Eaet Channel, and 
the third the South Channel. The Sod Channel lies in a S.W. direction; the Middle 
Channel in a W.N.W., and the South Channel in a N.N.W. direction. 

On the north side of the entrance is Tucker*e Beach, with Tucker’s House, a remark¬ 
able house with two chimneys upon it, having a cluster of three single trees at some dis¬ 
tance to the N.E. and a smaller house to the S.W. When advanced to this part yon 
will come up to the buoys which now mark the several passages. The buoys are spar- 
buoys, and in 1828 were laid as follows:— 

One buoy at the middle of the Sod Channel, a little outside of the Bar or breakers. 

One at the inner part of the same channel, off Sod’s or Small Point, and upon the 
north side of the main channel into the harbour. The latter bears S.W. from the outer 
buoy, and both lie in 2| fathoms of water. 

One buoy on the side of the harbour opposite to Sod’s Point, and bearing from the 
buoy off that point W.N.W. 

One buoy at the middle of the East or Main Channel, a little outside of the bar or 
breakers, in 2^ fathoms. 

One buoy at the point of the Bound Shoal, in 2i fathoms, upon the north side of the 
South Channel, bearing from the outer buoy of the East Channel W.S^W. 

The Directions for Entering by the Sod Channel are, to run upon a S.W. course 
to within 30 or 40 yards of Sod Point. In so running you will have 2 j fathoms. 
Having passed the point, gradually haul round to the northward, giving the breakers on 
the land side a small berth, and you may then come to an anchor at pleasure, in from 
7 to 10 fathoms on the east or island side, between the marshes. 

ABSECUM INLET, at the dbtance of six miles S.W. from Little Egg Harbour, is 
another harbour which affords shelter to vessels of easy draught. In order to enter, 
briog a house on the point upon the larboard side to bear N.W., and steer directly for it 
until within the distance of a quait^r of a mile: then haul to the northward up to the 
marsh, when you may anchor in hrom 3 to 6 fathoms. The depth of water on the Bar, 
at low water, is 9 feet. The ordinary rise of tide is 5 feet. 

In approaching this inlet you must carefully avoid a shoal which lies Qi miles E.S E. 
horn the entrance, having near it, within and without, a depth of 5 fathoms, increasing 
to 10 fathoms at six miles from land. At a mile N. by E. from this shoal is a similar 
one; each has about 11 feet over it at low water. 

GREAT EGG HARBOUR.—The shoal entrance of the inlet of this name, with 
about 12 feet of water, is 3j^ leagues S.W. from Absecum Inlet. Should you, when 

abreast 
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«brettst of this place, be in the depth of 6 or 5 fathoms, yon will fihd white and black 
sand, intermixed Mdth broken shells. * In the rear of HaCbour is the grove known 
by thei nacme of the Gret^ Stcami^, by mean of which'thts place may ^ found. Hating 
passed Great Egg Harbour, at the distance of four mUes, a coarse of S.W. by S. for t5 
miles will bring you up to Cape May. 

In sailing between Great Egg Harbour and Cape May, on the course above men¬ 
tioned, you will pass the inlets called Coston’s, Townsend^s, Hereford, Turtle Gut, and 
Cold Spring, each of which has a bar at its entrance. Hereford Inlet is frequented by 
the Delaware Pilots, who have no other harbour to the northward between this and Great 
Egg Harbour. 

From off Cold Spring Inlet ^ which is the last, you may steer for Cape May W. by S.; 
but, if bound to Cape Henlopen, you must thence steer outward S.S.W., until the light¬ 
house on that cape bears West, when you may run for it, not approaching nearer than 
2 miles. Cape May has several houses on it, and a large grove of trees to the west-. 
ward. • • 

In some directions for this coast, by Mr. George Walker, this gentleman has said the 
soundings, in general, are regular, with the exception of the bank off Cape May $ but 
the ground you find on the me is of various sorts. The Jersey shore is very low and 
sandy, but the land to the southward of Cape Henlopen is much higher. 

In sailing between New York and the capes, if the wind should be in the north-west 
quarter, with which, in general, is clear weather, keep no farther off than to 10 fathoms; 
the nearer in-shore the stronger the current, which sets about one mile in an hour. The 
tide of flood runs W. by S., and the ebb £. by N., but you will have no tide farther off 
than in 8 or 9 fathoms. 

If you are turning, wi^h the wind to the westward, stand off no farther than to 18 or 
20 fathoms of water. You may venture to stand in-shore into 6 fathoms, until you advance 
towards Herefoid Creek, or about two leagues to the northward of Cape May. 

The new. Lighthouse on Cape May, which stands on the inner or western part of the 
cape, exhibits a revolving light, at 75 feet above the level of the sea. It stands in 
latitude 38^ 57^ and i$ constructed on the principle of the Boston Light, described in 
page 60 , which, on a near approach, appears fixed : the revolution is made once in a 
minute, and the light may be seen from 20 to 25 miles off. 

SOUNDINGS, &c. OFF IHE DELAWARE.-—The soundings opposite to the en¬ 
trance of the Delaware are very unequal. At 15 leagues eastward from Cape Henlopen 
are from 25 to 30 fathoms, decreasing at half that distance to 15 and l6 fathoms, la 
the channel, ne^ Cape Henlopen, there are from 14 to 16 fathoms; but, at five leagues 
East from the cape there are only 9 and 10 fathoms. The greatest danger to a ship 
cruising hereabout is the shoal cedled the Cape May Bank, heretofore' mentioned, and 
lying at the distance of 4 to 5 leagues East to E.S.E. from Cape May. This bank 
stretches N.N.E. and S.d.W.' about 5 miles, and is one mile in breadth. With Cape 
May trees W. f N., about five leagues off, there are 4J fathoms on or near the north 
end of the bank. During the revolutionaiy war, the Santa Margari^^ frigate grounded 
on this bank, with Cape May trees bearing W. by N. when the trees ^ere discernible 
no lower than from the quarter deck. 

IV- CAPE MAY BANK and LlGHT->VESSEL. Notice was given, 'dated Trtnity- 
V House, London, on the l6th of October, 1829, that a light-vessel, whjqhi bad before 
been stationed off New York, was then moored off the Capes of the Delaofare, on the 
S.W. side of the Cape May Bank, in 7 J fathoms of water. Cape May lighthouse faring 
W. N., distant 15^ miles | the centre of the shoalest ground, on which,is fou^ 14 
feet of water, bearing N. 28° E. from the light-ship, distant 2J miles. < *Mt e;itends 
N. by E. \ B. and S. by W. } W. three quarters of a mile, and is half a mile in breadth, 
and very bold on its eastern edge. There are 12 fathoms at half a mile to the eastward 
of the shoal water.” 

^ But, by a subsequent notice, dated 8th of April, 1830, it appeared that the vessel had 
been removed from its first situation, as given above, and placed to the north-westward 
of the Bank. The last notice, as we received it, was very short and inaccurate; but 
we understand it to mean that the light-vessel lay with the lighthouse on Cape May 
bearing W. 3° N., 12 miles; Hereford [not Harrifort] Point N.W. J N., 8 miles; the 

[northern] 
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[northern] extremity of the Bank, on which there are only two fathoms of water, 8.E. 
miles. 

The Ugbt-vessel has two masts, with a lantern on «ach, kept lighted from sun-set to 
sun-rise. The vessel is provided with a large bell and clock-work, which in foggy and 
SDoWy weather, will be kept sounding at the rate of one stroke in a minute, by which 
the proximity of the bank may be known. 

CA^ MAY and Cap£ Henlopen, the two extremities of the estuary called 
the Delaware River, bear from each other S.W. by S. and N.E. by N., 11 miles dis¬ 
tant. Each is distinguished by lights at night. The lighthouse on Cape May has been 
described : those on Cape Henlopen are noticed hereafter. A great tract of Overfalls 
and broken ground, southward of Cape May, is two leagues in extent; the depths over 
them are from 5 to 15 feet. These shoals form the two channels into the river, of which 
the chief, between the shoals and Cape Henlopen, is nearly five miles in breadth. 

The Lighthouse on Cape Henlopen is of an octagonal form, handsomely built of 
stone, 115 feet high, and its foundation is nearly as much above the level of the sea. 
The lantern is between 7 and 8 feet square; it is lighted with eight lamps ; the light is 
fixed, and may be aeen in the night at ten leagues ofif, if the weather be clear. 

At a mile from the high light, and near the sea, is a beacon-light, 35 feet high. The 
two lights in range is the leading mark for carrying vessels into the Roads, within the 
cape. 

It appears to the Editor, from a comparison of the various charts and descriptions, 
that the numerous banks, which obstruct the navigation of the Delaware, have long been 
growing up; and, in particular, that the eastern channel, near Cape May, has been 
much contracted, leaving a narrow passage for small vessels only; having, where there 
was formerly five, only two fathoms of water. Those who use it may run in for the cape 
until within three-quarters of a mile of a conspicuous boarding-house,'which stands on 
the land at about two miles to the eastward of the lighthouse. From abreast of this 
boarding-house keep the shore on board until you round the cape, leaving the shoal, 
called the Great Shoal, on your larboard hand ; the latter is always uncovered at low 
water, and the sea breaks over it continually. Having doubled the cape you may steer 
N. by W. and come to an anchor at a mil6 from the land, in 2^ or 3 fathoms; or other¬ 
wise proceed W.N.W., 6 miles, for the main channel of the river, leaving a bank called 
the Brandywine, with a lighthouse upon it, on the starboard side, as shown hereafter. 

Besides the lighthouse on the Brandywine there are two other lighthouses up the 
river; one near the moiith of Duck Creek, upon the Delaware or western shore, at 13 
leagues above Cape Henlopen; the other near the middle of the river, upon the Pea 
PflfcA, hereafter noticed, at five leagues above Duck Creek. 

The MAIN CHANNEL of the Delaware lies to the westward of the shoals off Cape 
May, and between them and Cape Henlopen; it then extends North to the bank called 
the Brandywine, which forms its eastern boundary, and is, therefore, to be left on the 
starboard side ; its direction is then N.N.W., leaving a Fourteen feet Bank on the lar¬ 
board, and the Crots Ledge on the starboard, hand. By continuing on nearly the same 
course you leave the Upper Middle on the larboard, then an Oyster Bed and Dank*s Bar 
on the.staiboard, hand. Having arrived thus far you will see the harbour light at the 
entrance of Duck Creeli, on the western shore, and may pursue a mid-channel course, 
with the western shore aboard^ up to Reedy Island, according to the following 
directions. 

To Enter the Channel by Cape Henlopen. —The course in the fairway between 
Cape May and the light-vessel, which has been described, is S.W. until the lighthouse 
on Cape Henlopen bears West. Then steer for it in the latter direction, and within two 
miles from it you will have 15 or \6 fathoms of water; having passed it, you may steer 
W.N.W. until you bring it to bear E.S.E. when you may anchor in Oldkiln Road, in 3 
or 4 fathoms.* r The 



• See the particular Chart of the Delaware Bay and River. Vessels off the Delaware, upon dis¬ 
playing a jack at the fore top-mast head, may immediately obtain a pilot. Those who are to be de¬ 
pended on are furnished with branches, and a certificate from the Board of Wardens at Philadelphiiu 
The foliowring notice was issued on the 30th of March, 1823. ** The risk of coming into our 
port would be much lessened if captains of vessels would show a signal for a pilot so, soon as they 
j p ■ sca^^ 
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The Beacon Light on Cape Henlopen, already noticed, exhibita a brilliant tight 
that can be seen at six leagues off. It stands on the extreme north end of the cape, very 
.near the beach, and bears N. } W. three-quarters of a mile from the high light. Ves¬ 
sels running in fur Oldkiln Roads, may, when the beacon light and lighthouse are in one, 
approach the former within a cable’s length, then steer W.N.W. until the high light 
bears S.E. and anchor in 4 fathoms, good holding ground. 

7b run up the River ^ bring the high lighthouse Souths and steer wkh it in that di¬ 
rection towards the lighthouse on the Brandywine. You will thus leave the banks called 
the Shears and the Brown on the larboard side. With Hood-tide steer N. by E.; with 
the ebb N. by W.; as the flood seta in to W.S.W. and the ebb contrary. In proceeding 
as here directed^ about 10 miles, you will come up to a beacon boat, with one moMt, on 
the Brown ; thence steering N. by W. you will pass, when in 7 fathoms, the lighthouse 
on the Brandywine at the distance of half a mile; then steer N.N.W. for the upper part 
of the Brandywine, on which there is a. beacon boat with two nuuts. 

The next course is N.W. by N, for the lower part of the Fourteen feet Bank, on which 
there is a buoy. Here you leave the Fourteen feet Bank on the larboard, and the Ten 
feet Bank on the starboard, side.* The depth between is 6 fathoms. Your course will 
now be nearly N.W. to the channel between the Cross Ledge and Upper Middle, in a 
depth of 5 fathoms. The Cross Ledge has on it a beacon b^t, with one mast, in sum¬ 
mer ; and, in winter, a buoy. 

Upon the south end of the Upper Middle, which lies on the larboard side of the 
channel, there is a buoy. This sand extends thence 5 milea, and the course along it is 
N.W. by N. Depths in the channel, 6 and 7 fathoms, with hard ground. These depths 
continue, on the same N.W. by N. course, 3 leagues farther, or until you come abreast of 
the Bombay Hook Light near Duck Creek, having left the Oyster Bed and Danks’ Bar 
on the starboard side, taking care not to advance too near the Banks on either side. 
With a leading wind, the courses and distances up to Reedy leland will now be N.W. by 
W. 6 miles, and N. by W J W. 6 miles. In the latter direction you will have directly 
a-head, the Pea Patch Light on Fort Delaware, off Fisher’s Point, which has been noticed 
on page 105. With the wind a-head, be very careful to Evoid tbe Stony Point Ledge^ 
which lies on the starboard side, as it is steep-to. 


Reedt Island to Philadelphia. 

In passing Reed^ Island, be cautious of a long shoal extending to tiie North of that 
island, and one mile and a half in length. When passing it, keep the larboard side best 
on board. You will next make a small low island on the starboard, which is the site of 
Fort Delaware and the light above-mentioned. A shoal, the Pea Patch, extends nearly 
a mile and a half to the northward of it, which must be ^voided by keeping the larboard 
side on board, until the river bears N.E. or N.E. by N., when you miq^ stand up for 
Newcaetle, which U 10 league^ below Philadelphia.f 

From the distance of a mile above Newcastle, give the larboard shove a berth, to avoid 
a flat extending nearly half a mile from shore. With a fair wind yon may then keep up 
the middle of the river, which winds upwards to Marcus Hook froin N.E. to E.N.E., 
whence the course to Chester Island is N.E. by £. 4 miles. 

Chester Island, and a long low point, which lies W.S.W. from it, is to be left on the 
larlMard, giving it a good berth, and thus keeping the starboard shore best on board 
until arrived at BUHngeport, a high sandy bloff point: nexthauiop lor in sail¬ 

ing towai^s which you may pass close to a black buoy, which lies in the channel. Run 


see the lighthouse. Tbe Chamber of Commerce and Insurance Oflices have established repeating 
signals at the lighthouse, upon seeing which the pilots would always meet the vessels at the light¬ 
house'; whereas, at present, they frequently show their signal only when abreast of the lighthouse, 
and then must lie-to, always with delay, and sometimes with dMgerr< Tbe pilots are generally 
cruising; and, when they are not, this caution is of importance, s 

. * From March to December, a light-vessel, with one light, is moored at the upper end of the Four¬ 
teen feet Bank, which bears nearly N.W. by N. 3} miles from the buoy on the south end, 
t Near the channel to the eastward of the Pea Patch there are now two buoys, and one on a small 
shoal in the paasagCj to facilitate the navigation of small vessels. 

directly 
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directly for fbe fort, giving ft a berth: wheo abreast of it^ you vlU see two stnall islands, 
between which you must pass; snd^ having passed them, may haul up K.E. by N. 

I for Gloucester Point, to the distance of a mile from it. In sailing hence, upon a 
Bortherly course, for 3 miles, keeping the larboard side best on board, yop wiU arrive off 
! Philadelphia. 

I PHILADELPHIA, one of the finest cities in the world, is regularly laid out in the 
narrowest part of the peninsula included between the Rivers Dektware and Schuylkill^ 
at five miles above their confluence. Its wharfs are commodious and spaciout; the prin> 
cipal SOO feet wide, and the water so deep as to allow a vessel of 500 tons to lay her 
broadside to it. The warehouses are large and numerous, and the docks for ship-build¬ 
ing well adapted to their purposes. The streets are broad, well paved, and well lighted, 
and the provision market unrivalled in America. The houses are generally constructed 
of brick, three stories high, and without much ornament; but several of the public 
. buildings are superb structures, and among these is to be included a new and splendid 
naval asylum. The population, in 1830, 31, ampunted to 161,412 persons. 

TIDES.— ^The times of hioh water in the Delaware, on the full and change days, 
are as follow :—At C^pe May, 8 h. 15 m. At Cape James, or Henlopen, 9 h. 0 m. At 
Bombay Hook, 10 h. 30 m. At Reedy Island, llh^ 15 m. At Newcastle, 12 h. Om. 
At Chester, Ih. 30 m. At Philadelphia, 3h. Om* 

The setting of the tide near the CapesFirst quarter-flood, W.N.W. Second to 
last quarter, N.N.W. First quai*ter-ebb, E.S.E. Second to last quarter-ebb» S.S.B. 
With spring-tides, the vertical rise is from 6 to 7 feet; neap-tides, 4^ to 5f, but varied 
by the winds. 


SECTION rr. 

The FREDONIAN COASTS from the DELAWARE to 
CAPE FLORIDA. 


1.—CAPE HENLOPEN to the CHESAPEAKE, 

Between Cape Henlopen, in latitude 38® 47', and Cape Charles in 37^ 7', the coasts 
of Delaware and Maryland are very low, broken into islands, and horded with shods. 
From a comparison of the old with the modern charts, it appears that the sea must have 
encroached very considerably upon these coasts within the last half century, and that the 
shoals generally have increased. The position and figures of the latter can be under¬ 
stood only by reference to the chart, but a few of the most prominent may be here 
noticed. 

In a S.E. direction fiom Cape Henlopen are the several shoals called the Hen and 
Chicken, the Cap, and the Indian River Shoal, The last, having 3 fathoms on it, lies 
at ten miles from the Cape, nearly on the parallel of the inlet c^led Indian River, and 
six miles from the nearest shore.. The Fenwick Shoal, of 3 fathoms, lies at three leagues 
more to the southward, and five miles from shore, in latitude 38'^ The Northern 
Cull Bank, of two fathoms, in latitude 38® 15', at 7} miles from shore. The Senepuwen 
Skoals, of two fathoms, in lat. 38° 13', at three miles from shore. The Southern Gull, 
of 5 and 6 fathoms, 5 j miles long, lat. 38® 6' to 38® 11', at seven miles from shore, 
'^be Skate Bank, of two fathoms, in 38® 3', at two to three miles from the shore. 
Within all the banks, enumerated above, the coast is a beachy and even shore, forming a 
lagoon within, called Senepuxen Sound; the inlet into which is in latitude 38® 13', 
within the Senepuxen Shoals. 

South of the parallel of 38®, the shores appear in numerous islets, drowned land, 
and inlets into which craft only can be admitted ; and it so continues to Cape Charles, 
at the mouth of the Chesapeake. The Chmcoteague Shoals border the coast from lati¬ 
tude 37® 43' to 38® 1', and extend, in some parts, to three leagues from shore. There 

appear. 
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appear, in all this extent, no distinguishibg marks which can he useful to a stranger^ 
until we arrive in latitude 37^ 13^ where a revolving light marks the north end of 
Smith*8 Island, aa will be presently noticed. 

Vessels bound from the Delaware to the Chesapeake, should, in order to avoid the 
Hen and Chicken, &c. steer out with the lighthouse of Cape Henlopen E. by S. to the 
distance of ten miles. They may thence, with an off-shore wind, pursue a 5. by W. 
course for 13 leagues, which will clear the Gull Banks on the west. Thence S.S.W. ^ W., 
20 leagues, leads to the parallel of the light on Smith’s Island ; and the same course 
continued, eight leagues farther, brings you in sight of the light on Cape Henry, pre¬ 
sently described, and bearing W.N.W. . In order to avoid the tail of the Middle Chround, 
you run in with the light in that direction, and round the point into Lynkaven Bay, or 
proceed upward, as hereafter directed. 

In proceeding along these coasts, during easterly winds, great caution is requisite ; 
as with such winds the weather is generally hazy, and the coast obscured. The current 
will generally be found setting to the S.S.W., in the direction of the shore. 

On the courses above prescribed, the soundings will be found to vary from 11 to 15 
and 16 fathoms, until approaching Cape Charles, where from 9 to 8 fathoms may be 
found. At ten miles E.S.E. from Cape Henry are from 10 to 12 fathoms, which depths 
continue in a W.N.W. direction to the Cape. 

Those bound to the Chesapeake from the Ocean eastward, should observe that the 
greatest extent of soundings from shore is to the eastward of Cape Henry; it being, in 
that part, between 23 and 24 leagues, with various depths. At the distance of about 
7 leagues, and in the latitude of the Cape, there is a bank of 9} fathoms ; between it 
and the Cape, there are It and 12 fathoms ; and there is the same depth to some dis¬ 
tance without it. The bank is of small extent, and there are 14 and 16 fathoms north 
and south of it. To the eastward the water deepens gradually to S5 fathoms ; it then 
suddenly shoalens to 20, and again, in like manner, suddenly deepens to the edge of 
soundings. 

The ground off Cape Henry is in general coarse sand, with some gravel; but thence, 
southwatd, to Cape Hatteras, it is commonly line sand, with oaze. 

Ships falling in with the land to the northward of the entrance, should not stand 
inwards to a less depth than 7 fathoms, until they come into the latitude of Smith’s 
Island and Cape Charles, whence they may stand with safety into 5 fathoms. In coming 
along shore from the southward, 7 fathoms will be a proper depth to keep in, until up 
with Cape Henry ; whence, falling into 8 or Q fathoms, with a. stiff or sticky bottom, 
you will be in the channel-way. 

The Middle Ground, off Cape Henry, now extends more to the southward than for¬ 
merly, and there are 44 fathoms, with the lighUhouse bearing W. by S. 5 miles. This 
bearing, therefore, now leads over the tail of the bank ; and the safest course in is with 
the lighthouse W.N.W. or W. by N. When the lighthouse (r) bears W.N.W. J W. about 
3 leagues distant, it appears as in the subjoined figure. 


Appearance of Cape Henry, a$ taken by Mr. A. Demayne. 


When you come in towards the land, to the southward of Cape Henry, you will h^ve 
deeper water than when you are in the latitude thereof; as 21 fathoms, reddish sand, 
and pretty large: 9 leagues off it there are 3.5 and 40 fathoms, fine grey sand. 

The land is low and sandy; you cannot see it above 7 leagues off. Cape Henry is low < 
but bluff, with a few trees to the sea-side, at a little distance from the water: it is mo- < 
derately steep-to, excepting that a small shoal stretches about two cables* length from ' 
the shore east of the lighthouse, and there is nothing to hinder a ship from passing into 
Lynhaven Bay, where there is soft ground, and from 4 to 6 fathoms of water. The bank 
called the Middle Ground is about 4 miles from the Cape. 



n coming in from sea, in the latitude of Cape Henry, 36^ 56', you will meet 
fundings, as above described. You may readily ascertain when in soundings by 
, 'the 
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the muddy cqlour of the Mrater. In clear weather, the land of Cape Henry may be seen 
from the depth of 10 or 11 fathoms, regular soundings, which extend 5 or 6 leagues to 
the southward of the Cape: more to the northward, the soundings are irregular and 
coarser, as above described. 


2.—The ESTUARY, {commonly called Bay) of CHESAPEAKE, 

, with its Rivers. 

TBfi CBBSAPBA&B, one of the finest estuaries on the globe, being 160 
milw in extent from north to south, is the recipient of many important rivers, which 
fall into it on all sides, but especially on the north and west. At its head is the Siisque* 
fumm, which pervades Pennsylvania; on theN.W. the Petapsco, falling from Baltimore; at 
a degree farther south is the PaHuvent; then the Potomak, which passes the federal city 
of Washington; the running downward from Fredericsburg; York River^ 

on which are situated York Town and Glocester; James River, on which stands the town 
of Richmond ; and, in the south, Elizabeth River, the Harbours of Norfolk, &c. 

In advancing toward the Chesapeake from the Ocean, the Gu\f Stream is commonly 
crossed from the south-eastward, in its narrowest part, near the parallel of Cape Hat- 
teras, -or 35° 10' N. In crossing it thus, the water of the stream, as already noticed, 
will be found, in September, of the temperature of 83 degrees, and thence diminishing to 
the shore. Even in December, over soundings of IQ fathoms, in latitude 35° 19', with 
the air at 45°, the water has been found at §8°, after leaving the dark blue ocean for 
the green water on soundings. The water of the stream, quite warm, had previously 
sparkled, like fire, along the ship at night; and the air from the waves, breaking at the 
ship’s side, rose in the face of those leaning over, like steam from heated water. 

The elevated lighthouse on Cape Henry, in latitude 36° 56', more particularly noticed 
hereafter, is an excellent mark for the Chesapeake. Having passed this cape, in sailing 
upward, in the main stream, low banks, fringed with trees, are all that is to be seen 
of the country, excepting here and there a house near the shore, and occasionally a light¬ 
house, small town, or village. Ten thousands of wild ducks, geese, swans, &c. cover 
the estuary and neighbouring rivers. 

It should be observed, generally, that, in the Chesapeake, all the low points, both of 
Virginia and Maryland, have shoals extending from them ; and should, therefore, have 
a good berth in passing, the water being shoal. 

XiXaSTBOUSSS and LIGHT-VESSELS in the CHESAPEAKE, &c.—The 
numerous Lights in the Chesapeake tend very much to facilitate the navigation of this 
arm of the sea: and it may be as well to take a general view of them before we enter on 
the particular directions. 

SMITH’S ISLAND.—The first lighthouse connected with this navigation is without 
the entrance, on the north end of Smith’s Island, at ten miles N.E. by E. from the ex¬ 
tremity of Cape Charies, and twenty miles N.E. by N. from Cape Henry. It stands in 
latitude 37° 13', and exhibits a revolving- light. 

Cape Henry. —A Lighthouse, with yired light, elevated at 120 feet above the level of 
the sea. There is a house near it for the accommodation of pilots. The appearance of 
it is given in the preceding page, 1Q8. 

Hampton Roads. —^A Light-vessel on the north side of TVilloughby^s Bank, exhibiting 
two lights; to be left on the larboard side by vessels entering Hampton Roads. It 
bears from the lighthouse on Cape Henry W.N.W., distant 13 miles. . 

Old Point Comport. —A Lighthouse, with fixed light, two miles west from the 
IVilloughby floating light. Depths of water, in the channel between, 10 to 16 fathoms.* 
, Cranby 

♦. The coast within Cape Henry forms the slender bay called Lynhaven Bay, extending 2§ leagues 
nearly East and West. Vessels bound hence for Hampton Roads proceed by Willoughby’s Bank, 
as above, and thence haul into the Roads. 

Hampton Roads were visited by Captmn Basil Hall, in February 1828, and he describes the 
anchorage as formed by the confluence of three streams, the Janies, Nansemond, and Elizabeth, 
Rivers; though impeded by shoals caused by the deposits of these united floods, it has suflicient 
space to render it a place of great importance as a naval station. ' 

On 
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CRANEY Island Flat, at the mouth of Elizabeth iZtnerx—a vessel in 4 fathoms, 
vith a light at her mast-head. 

New Point Comfort, the N.E. point of the entrance of Mobjack Bay: a Light¬ 
house, with fixed light, at 23 J miles N.N.W. J W. from that on Cape Henry, which 
line of direction clears the shoals on the west. 

Windmill Point, at the entrance of the Rappahanock:— a light-boat at the extre¬ 
mity of the shoal, nearly three miles S.E. from the nearest shore. 

Tangier Sound, on the eastern side of the Chesapeake:— a Lighthouse on Little 
Watts Island, at the south-eastern extremity of the Sound ; and another on Clay Island, 
at the northern extremity of the same. 

Smith’s Point, the southernmost extremity of the River Potomax :—a Lighthouse 
with a fixed light, at 16 miles to the northward of Windmill Point. On the edge of the 
shoal, which stretches three miles E.S.E. from the Point, is a Light-vessel, moored in 
fathoms, which exhibits two distinct lights. 

Point Lookout, the north point of the mouth of the Potomak :^a small Lighthouse 
or beacon light, bearing N. by W. J W., 11 miles from the lighthouse on Smith’s Point. 

. Smith’s Isle, the largest of the Tangier Islands, opposite to the mouth of the 
Potomaka Lighthouse on Fagg’s Point, the^N.W. point of this island^ at the en¬ 
trance of Kedge's Strait, with a fixed light, from which that uf Smith’s Poin^ bears 
S.W. } S. 12 miles, and that on Point Lookout W. J N. 10| miles. 

Hooper’s Strait :—A Light-vessel within Hooper’s Strait, for making the harbour 
within Hooper’s Island, as shown hereafter. 

Cove Point, four miles to the northward of the mouth of the Patuxento Lights 
honse said to be building in 1827. 

Thomas Point, on the north side of South River, five miles below Annapolis, and 
34 miles north from Cove Point :^a Lighthouse with fixed light. From the shore here¬ 
about the shoal extends southeastward to the distance of two miles. 

Petapsco or Baltimore River :—On Bodlun*s Point or Isle, upon the south side of 
the entrance, and suiTOunded by an extensive shpal, is a fi^ed light; and, on the 
point of the river are two Lighthouses, with brilliant fixed lights, which are the leading 
lights for the Petapsco, when nearly up with Swan Point on the eastern shore. 

Pool’s Island^ 12 miles N.E. by N. from Bodkin’s Point:—Dghthouse with fixed 
light, between the entrances of the Gunpowder and Bush Rivers. There U also a tower, 
with bell and machinery, near the same, to warn those approaching the Bank in thick 
weather. 

Turkey Point, at the mouth,of the Rlk River, 17 miles N.E. by E. from Pool’s 
Island :—a fixed light. 

, Concord Point, at the mouth of the Susquehanna, near Havre de Grace, 6J miles 
N.N.W. from Turkey Point: ~a fixed light. 

SAZUNa numcmovs for the Chesapeake.— in coming in for the 
Chesapeake, you may advance to Cape Henry upon the courses already described, but 
cautiously avoiding the Middle Ground, which occupies so large a portion of the entrance, 
and which may be still increasing. With a northerly wind you may approach this bank 
to the depth of 5 fathoms. To the southward of it you will find 12 and 13 fathoms, as 
well as in the channel between it and Cape Henry. This channel has a depth of 8 fa¬ 
thoms close to the Cape. 


On Old Point Comfort, a low sandy point, is Fort Monroe, intended to mount 340 guns. Every 
part, says Captain Hall, is finished with great neatness and beauty. The fortress will cover an ex¬ 
tent of about sixty acres, and admit a garrison of 5000 men, forming a rallying point for the mili¬ 
tia f^nd other troopL 

On the Ripraps [west of Willoughby Bank} at a mile soutlr from Fort Monroe, a powerful battery 
was constructing, on which 260 heavy guns were to be placed, the fire.from which wm-cmss that of 
the larger forU 

At Gosport, opposite to .Norfolk, on Elizabeth River, is a national dock-yard: luid here were 
building a ninety gun ship and a large frigate, rated as a 74 and a 44. The Delaware, a line of bat¬ 
tle ship, lay at the time, ready foi: sea, in Hampton Roads. 

To the southward and eastward of Norfolk lies the Dismal Swamp, a thick stratum of peat moss, 
under which, at the depth of about 15 feet, is a bed of sand. It is covered with forests of pine, juni¬ 
per, and cypress, A canal is cut through it, which communicates with Currituck Sound. 

With 
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With a fair wind, you may run in with the lighthouse bearing W. by N.; and, with a 
taming wind, you may stand to the southward until it bears N.W. by N., and to the 
nortbsrard until it bears West. 

If requisite, you may run in with the lighthouse bearing West, as this’ course will 
lead to the channel-way, in from 7 to 10 fathoms, sticky bottom, as before mentioned. 
It is then proper to take soundings towards the southern shore i and, in order to this, 
steer West, until you have advanced to a short distance from the lighthouse; then, 
rounding the point, you tnay haul into Lynhenen Bay, and drop an anchor as most con- 
Tenient, in from 7 to 4 fathoms. 

The navigatidn hence to Hampton Roads has been greatly facilitated by the light¬ 
house on Old Point Comfort, on the north side of the entrance of James River j twO 
miles to the eastward of which is the floating Kght, on the north side of Willoughhy'a 
Bank, which forms the south side of the channel. These were the more necessary, as 
I the channel appears, from a late survey, to be much more contracted than formerly; the 
f northern bank, called the Horseshoe Flat, having extended itself to the S.E , while the 
shoals on the south have also increased. The light on Point Confort is fixed, and bears 
W.N.W. \ W. 5 leagues from that of Cape Henry. The east end of WiUoughby^s Bank 
fies on the same bearing, at 3^ leagues. . 

The floatings Ught, on the north side of Willoughby’s Bank, lies in 3f fathoms, with 
l Point ^Comfort light bearing W. J N. 2 miles; Black River Point N. J W. 5 miles; 
Cape Henry light E. S.E. J E. IS miles; Willoughby’s Bluff S.8.E. Smiles; and the 
Ripraps, on the south side of the channel, W.S.W. 3 miles. 

If proceeding for Hampton Roads, and coming in by Cape Henry, without a pilot, 
with a free wind and commanding breeze, during either the ebb or flood, bring Cape 
Henry light to bear E.S.E., and steer W.N.W. until you get soundings on the Horse¬ 
shoe Flat, in 7, 6, or 5, fathoms. There are no soundings at 5 fathoms on the courses 
between Cape Henry and the bank. The first soundings on the latter will be 6 or 7 fa- 
' thorns, with a sticky or tough bottom, at about four miles from Cape Henry light; but 
the five fathoms bottom, sandy, is about a mile farther; and here a vessel may anchor. 
The course hence is West, until you get on the south side of the channel, with an ebb¬ 
tide; with flood steer W. | N. or W. by N. These courses will lead into 5 fathoms, on 
the south side, whence you steer W.N.W. into 6 or 7 fathoms, or up to the floating 
light on Willoughby’s Bank, where the bottom is sticky or stiff. Next bring the Hght- 
hoase on Old Point Comfort to bear West, or W. by S., and run for it until nearly up 
with it, or t6 within the distance of half a mile. In proceeding hence to the S.W., take 
care not to advance nearer to Hampton Flats, on the north side, than in 10 fathoms, 
the edge being steep-to. Now haul up S.W. by W. till the lighthouse on Old Point 
Comfort bears about N.W., then steer S.W. for Hampton Roads, where there is good 
anchoring in 5^ 6, or 7» fathoms. With the lighthouse N.E. five rniles^ there are 4 and 
5 fathoms. 

For proceeiRngfrom Hampton Road, up Elizabeth Rivers to Norfolk, a pilot is tndfo- 
pensible. 

Should the floating light on the north pcflnt 6f Willoughby’s Bank be gotie, you may 
know when you have passed that point by the increasing depth of water, as 9 or 10 fa¬ 
thoms, or more, will be found: previously to this, if you shoalen your water on the south 
side, from 5 fathoms, haul off to the northward, and proceed in 6 or 7 fathoms until nearly 
up with the point of Willoughby’s Shoal: approach the latter no nearer than in 7 
thorns. On hauling northward, more water will be found. 

On the Horse-shoe side of the entrance, the bottom is of hard sand : the mid-chatinel 
has a soft bottoni, but Willoughby’s Bank, again, is of hard ground. From the south- 
side, where the ground is soft, you may, therefore, always know when you are approach¬ 
ing Willoughby’s Bank, by the change in the soundings* 

It is also to be noticed that there is, ort the south edge of the Horse-shoe, a small 
shoal, called the Thimble, at a little below Willoughby’s floating light, on the oppositte 
side of the channel. It has about 2 fathoms over it. From abreast of the shoal. Black 
River Point bears N.N.W. There is good anchoring on all parts of the Horse-shoe, at 
from 3^ to 4 miles from land, and thence to the Tail, or outer part, and nearer in-shore 
for small vessels. The setting of the tide varies considerably, and requires particular 
attention. 


Pilotage. 
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Pilotage.-— It is requisite that a stranger bound to Hampton Roads should under¬ 
stand that, if bound into Hampton Roads, and being so far in as to bring Cape Henry 
light to bear S. by E. before you receive a pilot, a Hampton pilot cannot demand more 
than half pilotage, which is six dollars; twelve dollars is full pilotage, for large or small 
vessels, up to the roads ; after that is another pilotage, at the rate of 88 cents per foot. 

Tide. — The flood-tide runs in round Cape Henry and into Lynhaven Bay until 11 
o’clock on the full and change ; and, out of ^e way of the Chesapeake stream, it flows 
at 10 i in Hampton Road, at 10}. The tide varies considerably in its direction, accord¬ 
ing to the time from ebb or flood. The ebb from James and York Rivers sets over the 
Middle Ground to the eastward, which renders the navigation thereabout dangerous in 
the night. At the entrance of Elizabeth River the rise of tide is only 3 or 4 feet. 

CAPE HENRY or LYNHAVEN BAY to YORK RIVER.-In sailing from this 
bay for York River, you may safely bring Cape Henry S.S.E., which leads over the tail 
of the Horse-shoe, in 5 or 6 fathoms. This part of the shoal lies in ridges, so that you 
will frequently find more than a fathom difference at a cast, but without danger. The 
ebb tide down the bay sets over it to the southward. 

On the tidl, and along .the N.E. side.of the Horse-shoe, the shoalings are gradual, but 
the western side of the Middle Ground is steep. In proceeding onward, you should not 
steer from the cape to the northward of N.N.W., allowing for tide and wind, lest you get 
upon the latter. You may thus steer until Cape Charles bears East, and may than steer 
N.W. by N., N.W., or N.W. by W., according to wind or tide. You must be very cau¬ 
tious, in a northerly wind, when standing towards the Horse-shoe, especially with the 
ebb, which sets strongly over it, as already noticed. 

You will now advance toward the lighthouse, with a fixed light, on New Point Com¬ 
fort, upon the eastern side of Mobjack Bay. With this point bearing N.N.W., and 
Back River Point S. W. by S., you will approximate to the York Spit, in 5 or 4 fathoms, 
and may proceed N.W. by W. for the river. In advancing, you must not run in for the 
shore nearer than to 5 fathoms, until you have entered the river above the marsh ; then 
proceed in Q or 10 fathoms, and run up and anchor between York and Glocester, in what 
depth you please. 

fPhen turning up, with a contrary wind, stand towards the Horse-shoe to 5 or 4} 
fathoms, and from it to 6} or 7 fathoms, until abreast the entrance of Pocosan Creek, 
near the mouth of York River. Be cautious of standing too far in, lest you touch on 
the shoal extending from Tooes Marsh. When thus far advanced, approach no nearer 
to the south side than the depth of 7 or 6} fathoms, between this and the town of York. 
On the opposite side you should not stand towards the small isles, called York Isles, 
lying off Monday’s Point, nearer than 11 or 10 fathoms. 

Close to the extremity of York Spit there is a depth of 7 fathoms, close to the middle 
of it there are 10 fathoms, and clo.se to its N.W. part, near the York Isles, there are 13 
fathoms; being all steep-to. Within this, the flat from the north shore extends nearly 
-one-third over the river, and should not be approached nearer than in ^ or 8 fathoms. 

CAPE HENRY to MOBJACK, or NEW COMFORT BAY.—You may proceed 
from Cape Henry, over the tail of the Horse-shoe, &c., as above directed, for sailing 
towards York River. Bring the lighthouse on Cape Heip'y S.S.E, and steer N.N.W. 
about 5 leagues, or until you are leagues from the. cape.: at this distance Cape 
Charles will bear E.S.E. | E., and you will be abreast of the north end of the Middle 
Ground. With a turning wind yoirshould not stand farther to the eastward than with 
the lighthouse on Cape Henry S.S.E., or you may be in danger of the Middle Ground, 
as before observed. To the westward you may pass into 5 or 4} fathoms with safety; 
but, to the eastward, into not less than 8. 

A shoal Spit extends to the S.E., 5 miles from New Point Comfort, which must, 
of course, be cautiously avoided. Between this shoal and York Spit you may run in, 
and anchor under the point, in 4 or 5 fathoms, fine bottom, and lie securely from north¬ 
erly and N.E. winds. 

The four rivers which empty themselves into Mobjack Bay, namely, the Sepern, Ware, 
North River, and East River, are navigable to vessels of 50 or 60 tops burthen, and are 
places of considerable trade. 

The direct bearing and distance from Cape Henry to the lighthouse on New PohU 
Comfort are N.N.W. } W. 8J leagues. The passage by night is dangerous, owing par- 
. : ' ticularly 
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Ocularly to the tide of ebb, which sets irregjularly over the Horse-shoe, and sometimes 
deceives those best acquainted with this navigation. 

In Mobjack Bay, vessels at anchor are exposed to winds blowing in any direction 
between E.S.E. and S.S.E.; but, when thus incommoded, they may go into the River 
Severn, on the west, where they will lie safely. On sailing in, bring the lighthouse of 
New Point Comfort E. by S., and steer W. by N. until the entrance of the river bears 
W.S.W.; you may.then steer in W.S.W. or S.W. by W., and be land-locked from all 
winds. 

In running for the river, you descry two clumps of trees on the larboard, which, at 
first, make like islands, but on a nearer approach the difference will be found. Keep in 
the middle, and with the lead going; thus passing between two points of marsh, you 
will carry 3 fathoms all the way over a muddy bottom. Vessels for sea may pass from 
this river with the wind from any point between N.W. and S.W. 

NEW POINT COMFORT to POTOMAK RIVER.—You may avoid the Spit, 
which extends to the S.E, from New Point Comfort, by not running into less than 4 
fathoms of water. 

At about 2f leagues N.N.E. § E. from New Point Comfort, lies the fVolf-trap Rock, 

I over which there are only 12 feet at low water. There are 7 fathoms near the rock. 
I From .the spit, extending off the point, to the entrance of Rappahanock River, the mid- 
channel course is N. i W., and the distance 17 miles; thence to a flat, extending to the 
south-eastward from Smith’s Point, the course and distance are North above b leagues. 

Windmill Point is remarkable, and it appears, when bearing W. % S., 7 miles distant, 
as represented beneath. 



View of Windmill Point, at the North Entrance of the Rappahanock. 


This Point is just half-way between New Point Comfort and Smith’s Point. The 
Windmill Reef now extends 4 miles from the Point to the S.E. by E., and forms a 
broad shelf of 2}, 2, and fathoms, thence shoaling to the dry shore. On its extre- 
I mity is the light-boat, mentioned in page 110, which is, of course, to be left on the 
I larboard side.* ' 

The lighthouse on Smith's Point, which is the S.E. extremity of the River Potomak, 
I exhibits a fixed light. From the point a shoal extends to the E.S.E. three miles, as 
noticed on page 110; and here a light-vessel is stationed, which exhibits two lights. 

When Smith's Island Point Light bears nearly N. by W. J W. 9 miles, and appears as 
I represented in the annexed figure, with a house on its west side open, it leads in a fair¬ 
way up the channel, equally clear of the shoals to the East and the West. 



{Sketched by Mr. Demaytie.) 


In sailing from off New Point Comfort, on the course N. 4 W., you may run along in 
5or 6 fathoms; and, after passing Windmill Point, in from 5 to 7 fathoms. Towards 
Smith’s Point you should not, however, approach to less than 7 fathoms. 


* Should the weather render it necessary to take shelter in the Rappahanock, you leave the light- 
boat off Windmill Point on the starboard hand, and the mouth of the River Piankatank on the lar¬ 
board ; you will thus run up W.N.W. and shoalen your water from 6 or 7 to 3 fathoms. On ap¬ 
proaching Stingray Point, which divides the two rivers, keep to soundings on the larboard from 3 
to 6 fathoms, and not deepen to more than 6, when standing to the northward. You will thus 
avoid the flat surrounding Windmill Point, which is very steep. Keep over to the southern shore in 
the depth above mentioned; and, having entered, you may edge to the northward, and anchor in 7 
fathom.s, good ground, and secure from all winds. 

Q 
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The River Potomak separates Virginia from Maryland; its entrance being formed 
by Smith’s Point on the south side, and Point Lookout on the north. The distance be¬ 
tween the two points is more than 3 leagues. On Point Lookout there is now a beacon- 
light, as noticed in page HO. 

If BOUND HENCE INTO St. Mary’s Rivbr, Within the north side of the Potomak, give 
Point Lookout and the shore about it a good berth; and, on approaching St. George’s 
Island, (8 miles above Point Lookout) keep nearer to the main on the larboard than to 
the shoal extending from that island. The course into the river is nearly N.W., and 
you may anchor where you please in 5 or 6 fathoms, the river being all open. 

If bound to fVicomieo, 5 leagues higher up the Potomak, the course and distance 
from the east end of St, George’s Island, past Ragged Point, are N.W. J W., and the 
distance nearly 3 leagues. On the south or larboard side, flats extend from the 
shores, in some places, to the distance of a mile, and should be approached no nearer 
than in 6 fathoms. In the mid-channel you will find 11, 10, 12, 10, and 8, fathoms. 
In passing Ragged Point, you must give it a good berth, in order to avoid the shoal, 
which stretches from it. Al^ve Ragged Point, in the middle of the channel^ there are 
end 7, fathoms of water. You will next advance on a W. J N. course to 
Clemenf9 or Blackftone's Island, passing Nominy Bay on the larboard hand. From 
abreast of Clement’s Island, you may steer W.N.W. in 6, 5, and 4, fathoms, until 
you have Wicomico River open ; then pass pretty near to the island, which is on the east 
side of the entrance, in order to avoid the shoal stretching from the point on the western 
side. Steer into the river about North, and anchor on the south side of Newton^ Point, 
in 5 or 4| fathoms. 

The distance from Ragged Point to the city of Washington is about 24 leagues : and 
to those unacquainted with the river a pilot is indispensible.* 

POTOMAK RIVER to the RIVER PATUXENT.—In sailing from the entrance 
of the Potomak to that of the Patuxent, you must be careful to avoid the flat already de¬ 
scribed, which extends from Point Lookout, by not going into less than 6 or 7 fathoms. 
Opposite to this point the flats from the Tangier Islands extend so far to the westward 
as to narrow the Chesapeake Channel to a breadth of about 5 miles. This part of the 
eastern flats is steep-to, having l2 fathoms close to it, to the west of the lighthouse, on 
the N.W. point of Smith’s Island, Called Foggs Point, which stands as shown on page 110. 

In sailing between Point Lookout and the entrance of the Patuxent, a good depth to 
keep in is 7 and 8 fathoms. On the eastern side, near the flat, there are 10, 12, 9, and 
10, fathoms. 

Cedar Point, the S.E. point of the Patuxent, is low and sandy, and has some strag- 
glitig trees upon it. A flat extends about the point to the eastward and northward. 
The north side of the river may be known by the high lands called the Cliffs, having 
trees upon them : from this side, as well as from the other, there is a flat, but the shoai- 
ings on each side are gradual, and the bottom soft. In mid-channel there is a depth of 
8 to 10 fathoms. 

Within Cedar Point, on the south side, is Rously*s or Hog Point, On the north side 


* The River Potomak is navigable for frigates as high up as Washington, which is 90 miles 
above Point Lookout; but the navigation is extremely Intricate, and nature has done much for the 
protection of the country, by placing about one third of the way up [between the Wycomico and 
Cedar Point] very extensive and intricate shoals, called the Kettle-bottoms ; they are composed of 
Gyster Banlu of various dimensions, some not larger than a boat, with passages between tbCm. 
The best channel is on the Virginian ^lore, but the charts give no marks nor directions. The Fre* 
donian frigates never attempt it with their guns in, and they make a tedious passage from the naval 
yard at Washington to the mouth of the Potomak .—Ufotes of an Officer, 1814.) 

Mount Ferwm, the noted retreat of the iUusUious Washington, is on the Virginian side, 16 miles 
below the capital. At the opposite end of the reach, 4 miles above Mount Vemoil, on the Mary¬ 
land side, is Fort Washington, a fortress of some strength, but which was blown up in 1814. The 
populous town of Alexandria, in Virginia, eight miles below the city of Washington, is the mercan¬ 
tile capital of this river. 

Captain Basil Hall visited the city of Washin^on in December, 1829; and he describes it as pos¬ 
sessing numerous objects of attraction. He remained there for a month, and found Society agreeable, 
kind, and hospitable. In January he glided down the muddy Potomak in a steam boat, through 
myriads of canvas-backed ducks,” and then visited the pretty little town of Fredericksburg. The 
present population of Washington is about 20,000 persons. 


of 
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of Ae entrance is Drum Point, The tatter is tow aiid sandy. Without these points you 
may anchor ; or, passing between them, proceed farther up the river. 

Having arrived to the eastward of Point Lookout, with the wind a-head, you will have 
a good channel to beat in up to the Patuxent, and may stand to either side into 4 or 5 
fathoms; but, observe that, when standing to the eastward, it is proper to tack when 
you have gained 9 or 10 fathoms, and the ground suddenly shoalens to 5 or 4 fathoms, 
and thence to 2 fathoms, hard sand. On the western side the soundings are more 
regular. 

The course and dbtance from Point Lookout to the entrance of Patuxent River are 
N. by W. I VV. 5 leagues. The depths 7 to 8 fathoms, up to Cedar Point. Should it 
be requisite to anchor, and you cannot get into the Patuxent, which frequently happens 
trith northerly winds, you may run in under Cedar Point, and anchor in 3 or 4 fathoms, 
good ground. 

The entrance of the Patuxent is remarkable from its having very high land on the north 
side, with red banks or cliffs. You may enter the river by the preceding directions; or, 
give Cedar Point a berth, and stand to the northward until you have the river open, 
when you may run in for Drum Point on the starboard side, which is sandy and bold, 
with some bushes on it. Double this point, and come to in 3 or fathoms, where you 
may lie securely. 

In heating m or out of the Patuxent, you may stand towards the north side, against 
the high cliffs, into 3 fathoms, and towards the south side to 5 fathoms, of water. In the 
channel there are 7 fathoms. When standing towards the south shore, you will per¬ 
ceive some buHdings on the north side, above Drum Point; and so soon as these build¬ 
ings come on with that point, you must tack, in order to avoid the shoal which extends 
frora the south side at the entrance. 

HOOPER’S STRAIT.—Below the Patuxent, on the eastern side of the Chesapeake, 
is the inlet named Hooper^s Strait, formed by the bank of HoUand^s Islands on the south, 
and that of Hooper's Island on the north. Wthin this Strait is stationed the Light- 
vessel mentioned in page 110. The directions for entering this place, as officially given, 
in January, 1828, were as follow:—If running upward, bring the light to bear E. by N. 
and stand for it, which course will take you across Hooper’s Island Bar in about 4 fa¬ 
thoms of water. Continue on until you ^deepen into 7 fathoms; then steer E.N.E. until 
the Light beam East, and run for it: pass the light on your starboard hand, which will 
carry you into the harbour. 

If coming down the Chesapeake, bring the light to bear N.E. and steer for it, when 
you will gradually shoalen your water on the south side. You may, with safety, course 
round the bar or shoal in 3 fathoms, until you bring the light to bear East, then steer 
as above. 

In thick weather, whether by night or day, a bell will be rung on boafd the light- 
vessel, at short intervals, and if thick and blowing it is ordered to be kept constantly 
ringing, in order to warn those approaching. 

RIVER PATUXENT to ANNAPOLIS.—On leaving the Patuxent, and being hound 
np the Chesapeake, toward Annapolis, you must give a wide berth to the cliffy land 
southward of Cove Point, as a flat extends from it to the distance of half a league. On 
the edge of this flat there are 2^ and 3 fathoms ; but there are 10 at no great distance. 
Oa sailing out run eastward into the main stream until you have Q or 10 fathoms of 
water, when you will be near mid*channel: the course and distance hence, up to Poplar 
Island, are N. ^ W. Q leagues. In running thus, you will have 10, 9, 8, 7> and 10 
fathoms. 

8HARt”S ISLAND.—In proceeding as above you will pass Sharp's Island, lying off 
the eastern shore at the entrance of Choptock River, and eight miles to the southward of 
Poplar Island. Sharp’s Isle is three miles long, and surrounded by a shoal more than a 
mile broad ; but with an adverse wind good anchorage under it may be found. The 
similar isle, called James Island, lies 5 miles S. by E. from Sharp’s Island, and is like¬ 
wise surrounded by a shoal. To gain the anchorage under Sharp’s Island, having passed 
James’s Island Point, steer to the N.N.E. which will carry you in under Sharp’s Island, 
when you may anchor at about half a mile from the island, secure from northei'ly and 
N.W. winds. There are pilots who may be engaged at this place. 

From y 
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From the channel west qf Poplar Island, a N. by E. course, to the distance of 
leagues, will carry you up to the Severn, or Annapolis River. Should the wind oppose 
you when up with the south end of Kent Island, you may run in under it, to the north- 
eastward of Poplar Isle, and anchor in 6 fathoms, secure from all winds, except from 
those from the south-westward. 

From the River Patuxent to that of Annapolis, the western side of the bay is rather 
high ; but the soundings are generally gradual. In running from Poplar Island to TaU 
ley^s or Annapolis Point, (the southern point of the entrance to Annapolis,) you will 
have from 7 to 8 fathoms; but you must observe to give a good berth to Talley’s Point, 
as well as to Thomas Point, lying more to the southward, as there is a long spit from 
each. 

Upon Thomas's Point, on the north side of South River, at five miles below Annapo¬ 
lis, there is now a lighthouse, with fixed light. From the shore hereabout the shoal 
extends outward, to the distance of two miles. 

JVhen sailing into Annapolis River, having given Talley’s Point a berth, haul in to the 
westward, for the mouth of the river, taking soundings off the south side, in 3 or 4 
fathoms : thus you will pass in between Talley’s and Greenberry Point: keep nearly mid¬ 
way between each. Just, above these points you may anchor in .3 or 4 fathoms, secured 
from all winds. 

BA]bTX21K01US «—From the middle qf the charnel, east qf Annapolis, the coarse 
and distance are N.N.E. and N. by E. 4^ leagues. This leads up to the entrance of 
the Petapsco, or Baltimore River. 

In sailing as above, between Annapolis and Baltimore River, you will find from 4 to 9 
fathoms of water. You should go no nearer to the western side than in 4J or 5 fathoms, 
until the river comes open, and Swan’s Point bears about E.S.E., when you may haul in 
for the river. 

PATAPSCO or BALTIMORE RIVER.—The entrance of this river is shoal, and its 
navigation rather intricate. The be.Ht mark for sailing in is, a gap in the woods on 
Sparrow’s Point a little open of North Point: this will lead in the best depth, which is 
3 fathoms, on a soft bottom. This mark is to be kept on until Bodkin Point bears 
S.S.W., when you steer West or W. by N. into the river, giving North Point a berth of 
about a mile. 

• 

There is now a fixed light on Bodkin Point or Isle; and on the iVorM Point are two 
lighthouses, with fixed lights, which are leading lights for the Patapsco, when nearly up 
with Swan Point, on the eastern shore. These lights in one, bearing W.N.W., not only 
lead into the river, but are a good mark for anchorage in the Outer Road, in 4| and 5 
fathoms, with Bodkin Point W. by S. 

There is an Inner or Swash Channel leading into the Petapsco, within the Outer Bod¬ 
kin Shoals. A hard knoll or oyster bank, one of these shoals, has less than 7 feet over it, 
and from this knoll the Bodkin lighthouse bears N. 41® W., the bluff of Sandy Point 
8. 9® W., and two light green trees, appearing as one, standing over a red bank, 
S. 84® W. distant two miles. A small mast-buoy, with an O upon it, painted black 
and white alternately, is placed on its northern edge, and will, therefore, be seen on 
passing. 

The Petapsco is now regularly buoyed with spar or mast-buoys, which display an 
erect mast of from 9 to 20 feet above the water. The buoys are distinguished from each 
other by numbers; and are, some entirely, white, others entirely black, and the rest 
striped black and white alternately. On going up the river, the black buoys are to be 
left on the ^north or starboard side, and the white on the south or larboard, while 
the striped buoys denote the knolls that lie in the channel-way. The Directions 
which follow were written before these buoys were placed. 

From abreast of North Point, steer for the White Rocks, which lie on the south 
side of the river; and, when abreast of them, haul more to the southward, until you 
bring Leading Point, on which are high bluff woods, within two sails’ breadth of Haw- 
Jan's Point: keep it thus until you are nearly abreast of the rocks: then haul again to 
the southward, until you bring those points within a small sail’s breadth of each other, 
which will lead up to Hawkin’s Point, and to which the berth of a quarter of a mile 
must be given. 


There 
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There are several small steep shoals, of about two fathoms on either side of the 
channel, and the channel between them is not more than a quarter of a mile wide. When 
you came up with Hawkin’s Point, you may steer about N.W. by N. for the Narrows, 
without obstruction, until abreast of the Fort, and will have from to 5 fathoms. When 
up with the Narrows, and passing between the two points, give the larboard side a good 
berth, so as to avoid the shoal which lies just above the Narrows. You may now haul 
tothe jS.W. for the wharfs on the point upon the larboard side, and there anchor, or 
proceed up to Baltimore. 

In leaving the point, keep the larboard shore on board, when you will find good bot¬ 
tom, from which you may proceed to the wharfs, or come-to in safety. 

BALTIMORE is leagues above the north point of the entrance. It is the 
third city in population, and the fourth in consequence, in the United States. It 
stands on the north side of a basin formed by a narrow arm of the Petapsco, which con¬ 
stitutes a safe and convenient harbour. The entrance is defended by a fort and battery. 
A rivulet, called Jones's Falls, divides the city into two paits, caJled the Toivn and 
FeWs Point, which are connected by bridges. At Fell’s Point there is water enough for 
vessels of 500 tons, but none larger than 200 can go up to the city. 

In December, 1827, Captain Basil Hall was accommodated at a large and commodious 
hotel in Baltimore. At this time the late Chas. Carroll, of Carroll town, then in his 
9l8t year, was the only survivor of the statesmen who signed the declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence, in 1776, in full possession of all his faculties, and “ with all his thoughts fresh 
and elastic.'' Within his memory Baltimore 'was a village of seven houses only. It 
now contains 80,500 inhabitants, though restrained by the increasing prosperity of 
New York. 

Pilotage. —American [Fredonian] vessels pay 3 dollars down, and 4 dollars up, per 
foot: foreign vessels, 4 dollars down, and 4 dollars 33cts. up, per foot. 

SUMMARY of the COURSES and DISTANCES up the Fairway of the Chesa- 
PBAKE, from Cape Henry to Havre de Grace, a port of Entry at the mouth of the 
River Susquehanna. 

[Due allowance to be made for ebb or flood, wind, 

Enter with Cape Henry Lighthouse W. by N. or W.N.W. distance about 3 J leagues. 
Cape Henry Lighthouse be^^ing S.S.E. until Cape Charles bears E. by S. 8 miles; 
passing the Horse-shoe Flat on the west, and the Middle Ground on the east 5— 

. ' Course, N.N.W., distance 14 miles. Soundings, 9, 8, 7, 6, fathoms. 

Cape Charles bearing E. by S. 8 miles, to Windmill Point^W.N.W. 8 miles; leaving 
New Point Comfort Light, the Wolf-trap, &c. on the west;— 

Course, North, distance 23 miles. Soundings, 6, 7, 6, and 8, fathoms. 

Windmill Point, W.N.W. 8 miles, to the south end of Tangier Islands E. by N. 
8 miles, leaving the Tangier Bank and bordering shoals on the east; — 

Course, N. by W., distance 4| leagues. Soundings, 7 to 12 and 16 fathoms. 
South end of Tangier Islands, E. by N. 8 miles, to Smith’s Point Lighthouse West, 
miles. 

Course, N. by E. i E., distance 7 miles. Soundings, I6, 12,7, 16, and 12, fathoms. 
Smith's Point Lighthouse, West, 5^ miles, to the Beacon Light on Point Lookout 
bearing W.N.W. 5 miles; crossing the Mouth of the Potomak ;— 

Course, N.N.W. J W., distance three leagues. Soundings, 12,10, and 8, fathoms. 
Foint Lookout, W.N W. 5 miles, to Cove Point, above the Patuxent, bearing W.N.W'. 
4 miles;— 

Course, N. by W., distance 20J miles. Soundings, 8, 7, 8, and 10, fathoms. 
Cove Point bearing W.N.W. 4 miles, to the centre of Poplar Island, East, 3^ miles;— 
Course, N. by W. 4 W., distance 8 leagues. Soundings, 10, 12, 10, 7, and 6, 
fathoms. 

Poplar Island, East, SJ miles, to the north end of Kent Island E. by N. 3 miles; pas¬ 
sing the Light on Thomas Point and Annapolis River on the west;— 

Course, N. by E. \ E. distance 19 miles. Soundings, 6, 8, 11, 12, 6, and 7, fa¬ 
thoms. 

NorM end of Kent Island, E. by N. 3 miles, to the Outer Road of the Petapsco or Balti¬ 
more River, in 44 and 5 fathoms ; lights on North Point in one;— 

Course, North, distance 8 miles. Soundings, 7, 5, 7, and 5, fathoms. 


Outer 
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Outer Road of the Petapeco, to Pool’s Island Light, bearing W. ^ N., 2 miles 

Course, N. E. by N., distance 3 leagues. Soundings, 5, (), 8, and 7, fathoms. 
PooVs Island Light, bearing W. by N. 2 miles, to Turkey Point and Light at the month 
of Elk River;— 

Course, N.E. J E., distance 16 miles. Soundings, 7, 9, and fathoms. 

From Q fathoms, off Turkey Point, to the mouth of the Susquehanna;— 

Course, N.N.W., distance two leagues. Soundings^ 6, 8, and 2, fathoms. 


3.—CHESAPEAKE to CAPE HATTERAS. 

From Cape Henry, in latitude 36® 56' to Cape Hatteras, in 35® 14', the coast forms 
a concavij^r in the greater part of its length, to the latitude of 35® 4(y, trending nearly 
8.S.E.; and the rest inclines a little to the westward of south to the extremity of the 
cape, now represented in longitude 75® 27' W. It is all low, and bordered with narrow 
isles, at the back of which are Currituck Sound, Albemarle Sound, Pamtico Sound, &c. 
From the extremity of Cape Hatteras, a bank of dangerous shoals extends eight miles to 
the S.E., and at leagues N.N.E. from the cape, is another called the Wimble Shoals ; 
the latter extend six miles from the nearest shore ; but, between them and Cape Henry, 
although the shore is low, it is generally clean, and a vessel may approach, with westerly 
winds, to the depth of 7 fathoms. 

The distinguishing objects, by which the points of this coast may be known, are few, 
and represented as follow :— 

A cluster of trees, called Wash Woods, seven leagues S. by E. J E., from Cape Henry, 
in latitude 36® 35'. Currituck Inlet, a shoal entrance into Currituck Sound, three league 
farther, in the same direction, lat. 36® 26'. A windmiU in latitude 36® 20', 6| miles 
from Currituck Inlet. Another windmill in lat. 36® 15', four leagues from Currituck 
Inlet. Three Sandhills in lat. 36® 5^'. and a larger one, the Nag*s Head, in 36® 1'. 

In latitude 35® w", and longitude m', is the bar of the New Inlet of Pamtico 
I Sound, over which there are 5 feet at low water; and at five miles lower down are the 
^ Wimble Shoals, 

The WIMBLE SHOALS lie between the latitudes of 35® SO', and 35® 34'. They 
extend two leagues out from the shore, but there is a passage between them and the 
land. The sea always breaks over them in a gale. The Resolution, a 74-guD ship, 
passed near them in the year 1795* and Mr, Dowrde, the master, made the followii^ 
remarks: “ On standing in-shore to Wimble Shoals, in the forenoon of the 10th of 
February, 1795, at nine o’clock we saw the land; being then in 20 fathoms: at ten 
shoalened suddenly to 9 fathoms, and wore ship ; we could then perceiPe from the deck 
the sea break upon Wimble Shoal; and the land, consisting of a low sandy beach, was 
seen from the poop: we stood off E.N.E. deepening the water as suddenly as we had 
before shoalened it; and, in running 22 miles, were out of soundings; therefore reckon 
the breakers on Wimble Shoal to be 7 miles off when we wore off-shore, and the land as 
much more from the breakers. The whole extent of sckindings from this coast cannot 
exceed 12 leagues. 4 

FISHING BANK.—To the southward of the Wimble Shoals, there is a large muscle- 
bank, intermixed with cockles and small pebbles, having 5, 44, and 4, fathoms of water: 
its outer edge is about 4 miles from land, and there is a depth of 9 fathoms between ft 
and the shore : it abounds with fish, such as sea-bass, sea-trout, flounders, skate, tusk, 
and dog-fish. The sea-bass, remarkable for their size, generally weighing from four to 
six pounds each. 

A vessel has filled two barrels on this bank in the space of two hours, with only three 
lines and three hooks : and there is no doubt, if two hooks had been appBeffto:each line, 
double the quantity might have been caught. The water upon the bank differs very 
little in colour from that of the ocean ; and, in the depth of winter, is very little colder. 
Fish are likewise to be caught in the winter-season, by towing over this bank; if you 
have suitable bait, such as the ballabo, which they generally have in the West-Iftdies. 
You must be sure to have good tackling, as the fish are remarkably strong, commonly 
weighing from twenty to thirty pounds each. Four or five lines have been lost in an 

hour. 
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hour, and at last they have been obliged to bend the deep sea-line to the inner end of 
the tow-line, and by luffing the vessel into the wind, the hsh has been taken. 

CAPS SATTSRAS is a low sandy point. Its lighthouse, which is painted 
white, was erected in 1799- Since that time the point has so niade out into the s^a, 
that the building is now a mile and a half from its outer extremity. The cape is the 
S.E. extremity of Hatteras Island, which thence extends 23 miles N. by E., and 
I 26 miles S.W. by W. J W. The light on the cape is fixed, elevated 93 feet above the 
level of the sea, and may, therefore, be seen, in clear weather, more than 5 leagues oflF. 

The SHOALS of CAPE HATTERAS are of great note, and have been magnified, in 
representation, far beyond their actual extent. They really occupy a space of eight 
miles in extent, from the point of the cape in a S.E. direction, and from 3 to miles in 
breadth. On the extremities are 5 and 6 fathoms of water. 

The most dangerous shoal, called the Diamond, lies in latitude 35^ 1 1', three miles 
south from the cape, and has only 9 feet of water over it; but between it and the land is 
a good passage for small vessels in moderate weather, or when the wind is ofif the land: 
but it cannot be recommended to a stranger; for he should always prefer rounding the 
shoals in 10, 12, or 15, fathoms of water. In thus rounding them, in clear weather, 
when the sand-hills and beach about the lighthouse cannot be seen above the horizon, 
to an eye elevated 14 feet above the surface of the sea, you may be certain of passing the 
shoals at a sufficient distance. The light on the cape may be seen very plainly in from 
10 to 11 fathoms of water, on the outer part of the shoals, when the eye is 10 feet above 
the level of the sea; but, from a large vessel, it may be seen in from 20 to 25 fathoms. 

A Light-vessel, of 330 tons, has been stationed to the eastward of these shoals. It 
shows two lights; one at the height of 60, and the other at 45, feet, and is moored in a 
depth of 20 fathoms, with soundings of sand, shells, and clay. From the light-vessel, 
die lighthouse on Cape Hattei*as bears N. 50^ 37' W. 11 miles, and the south end of 
the Shoals S. by W., 4t\ miles. Here, with a south wind, a current sets N.N.E. two 
mules an hour; and, with a north wind, S.S.W. two miles. The light-vessel is so far 
from the shoals, that vessels can pass, without risk, between them. The estimated dis¬ 
tance from the vessel to the edge of the Gulf-Stream is about seven leagues, or about 
eleven from the lighthouse on shore, but fluctuating as already described. 

The schooner EUa Kinizmg, Frazier, master, fell in with the light-vessel, in the night 
of the 18th of 4uue, 1824, and the commander reported that, being new and unexpected, 
he paid particular attention to it: he represents that it has a very strong and splendid 
light; and he judges, fiom its having stood a very heavy gale, blowing nearly 24 hours 
froin North to N.E., that it will answer every purpose intended.* 

On the survey of the Cape Hatteras Shoals, a few years ago, w'ith the extremity of the 
cape bearing S.W. by W. II miles, there were found 17 fathoms of water, with fine 
gray sand: with the cape W.S.W. 13 miles, same depth, yellow sand, with black specks: 
with the cape W. J S. I6 miles, 18 fathoms, fine gray sand : with the lighthouse 
W.N.W. 12 miles, 14 fathoms, bright yellow sand and shells. • The lighthouse N.W. 
by W. leads clear of the shoals on the east. With the lighthouse N.W. by N. 10 miles, 
there are 15 fathoms off the southern extremity of the shoals, in latitude 3*5^ 7\ 

With the lighthouse N. by E. ^ £. 12 miles, the depth is 13 fathoms, and the tem¬ 
peratures of the air and water were found equally 73®. With the lighthouse N.N.E. | B, 
10 miles, the depth is 12 fathoms, with very fine dark sand. 

WEATHER NF.AB CAPE HATTERAS.—It was noticed, many years ago, by Captain 
Geo. fFalker, that gales from the eastward are more severe in the vicinity of Cape 
Hatteras than on any other part of the coast, and that they give very little warning^ 
but the first indication is hazy weather, with small rain. When these come on, it is, 
consequently, proper to get an offing as quickly as possible. Captain W'alker adds,—1 
have several times been obliged, in less than an hour, to be under a balanced mizen. 

In the summer season, dangerous thunder-storms are very frequent here, and about 
the inner border of the Gulf-Stream. ** The first indication of these storms is a black 
heavy cloud, the weather sultry, little wind, and variable. I advise, at the appearance 


* The light-vessel was, however, driven from her moorings, and much damaged, in a gale, 20th ^ 
of August, 1827. Its appearance, therefore, is uncertain. 
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of these waruings, not to stay to reef, but clue up every tfall, except the fore-saUand 
foretopmast-stay-sail, and your ship will be ready to veer; if you have time to hand the 
sails clewed up, do it; but it seldom happens that you have, as these gales come on sud¬ 
denly. A shocking accident happened to a brigantine, in company with me, off Cape 
Hatteras, in the year 1773: a little before the squall reached them, they attempted 
to reef, and in the time of reefing, the vessel overset, and all perished.” 


4.—CAPE HATTERAS to CAPE FEAR RIVER. 

CAFZS ZiOOKOVT. —At the distance of 22 leagues from Cape Hatteras, the 
next cape, called Cape Lookout^ bears from that cape S.W. by W. 

Cape Lookout is described, in the American Coaet Filot^ as in latitude 34^ 37^ and 
longitude liP 33'; and the cape-woods, where there is a lighthouse, as in latitude 34^39', 
longitude 76 ^ 32'. The lighthouse contains a fixed ligiit, 96 feet above the level of the 
sea. The tower is of wood, painted in horizontal stripes, red and white, alternately. 
At a distance it has the appearance of a ship of war with her sails clewed up. The light 
may be seen from the outer end of Cape Lookout Shoals; but vessels passing are recom¬ 
mended rather to trust to the lead than to making the light. 

From Cape Lookout the shoals extend, nearly in a S.S.E. direction, to the distance of 
3 leagues from the lighthouse. The broken ground extends to latitude 34° 28': in this 
parallel are 10 fathoms of water, and thence to the edge of the Gulf-Stream the soundings 
gradually increase to Q5 fathoms. From Cape Hatteras Lighthouse the outer part of 
Cape Lookout Shoals bear S.W. ^ W. 22|- leagues; and from the outer part of Cape 
Hatteras Shoals S.W. by W. at the same distance. 

The narrow beachy isles w’hich form the coast between the two capes, form an inlet 
into Pamtico Sound, named Ocrncock Inlet ; the shoal bar of which (extending two spiles 
seaward) is 9 leagues S.W. by W. J W. from the lighthouse bn Cape Hatteras, and 
13 leagues N.E. J E. from Cape Lookout. On the eastern -fi^We of "the Inlet is a light- 
house, exhibiting a revolving light, which bears fromihe middle of the Bar, in 13 feet of 
water, W.N.W* a mile and a half.* 

The soundings all along, between the shoals extending from the two capes, are 
regular, gradually diminishing from 14 and 15 fathoms to 5 and 6 fathoms near shore, 
all sandy ground. 

BSAT7FO&T. —The Bar of Topsail Inlet, the entrance to Beaufort, lies 
8 miles W.N.W. from the lighthouse on Cape Lookout. The passage in is between a 
bank on each side, and is scarcely one quarter of a mile in breadth; it is about one mile 
and a half long, and trends N.N.E. and N.N.W. On the outer part of the Bar are but 
15 feet at low water, but within are 5, 6, and 7, fathoms. In entering, you leave Fort 
Hampton, upon a low sandy point, on the larboard, and thence haul W.N.W. for the 
anchorage, in 3^ or 4 fathoms, whence the town and mills of Beaufort are seen to the 
N.N.E. at three quarters of a mile. 

From CAPE LOOKOUT to CAI'E FEAR the bearing and distance are S.W. by W. 
27 J leagues. The greater part of the shore between forms one continued lagoon, in a 
semi-circular direction, the strips of land in front of which are broken by shallow inlets. 
Of these inlets the principal are, Bogue Inlet, of 9 feet of water, 26 ^ miles W. by S from 
Topsail or Beaufort Inlet; New River Inlet, of 8 feet of water, 11 miles W.S.W. from 
Bogue Inlet; New Topsail Inlet, I 6 miles S.W. J S. from New River Inlet, having 
10 feet; and Deep Inlet, 3 leagues S.W. by S. from New Topsail Inlet, 

. eSAPB PSAB AND WILMINGTON.—The low sandy point known by the name 
of Cape Fear, is the S.E. extremity of a marshy island called Smithes Island, which forms 
the two entrances of Cape Fear River and the port of Wilmington. Near Bald Head, 


* In Pamtico Sound are several lights for the use of the craftsmen, coasters, &c. Of these, a 
beacon light is at the south entrance of Roanoke Marshes; a light-vessel on the /Sy/oo/ 

within Ocracock Inlet, N.W. 2£ miles from Ocracock Lighthouse; another off the S.W, Straddle, 
S.W. of Royal Shoal, and nine miles W. by S. from the former; another near Marsh Point, at the 
mouth of Neuse River, leading to New Berne; also a beacon light on Pamtico Point, at the entrance 
of Pamtico River. 
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thefPcMeclieittarittiiity ^ isfauid, in B.Ughthouae, ii|^n the eastern side of the^ioothern 
and theieia'another apon the north skle of the New Inlets at three leagues north 
from the extremity of the caj^. 

New LUet of Cape Fear River is nearly leagues S.W. by W. from the light¬ 
house on Cape Lookout. On the Bar are about 10 feet at low urater. Upon the nortli 
side of the inlets called Federal Point, there is now a lighthouse, painted White, and 
exhibiting a britUant fixed light, at the height of 40 feet. In running for thit place, 
when the l^hthouse bears West^dr W. by S. you will makh a thidc and high h'ummock, 
with trees, called MerrieVe JVoody Bluff4 Should the lighthouse be eeen, bearing to 
the northward of west, you will make it and the bluff at the same time. 

^ On approaching the lighthouse, the water will be found to sboalen gradually. In 
from 4 to 5 fathoma of water, with the lighthouse from W.S.W. to West, there is good 
anchorage, with, soft ground. Of the inlet, the depth of water and channel are variable, 
so that it is not safe to enter without a pilot. 

The shoals, which actually extend from Smith's or Cape Fear Island, reach S.S.E. to 
, th^ distance of 11 miles, and a swashway, or gat, of half a league, divides the southern 
I extremity from another dangerous bank, called the Frying Pan. The latter is nearly 

miles in extent;, and its southern part, which is very steep-to, is nearly 5 leagues 
I SJ^.E. ^ E. from the southern extremity of Cape Fear. In the passage between the 
I Frying Pan and Cape Fear Shoals, the depths are from 5 to 7 fathoms; and to the 
£. by S. of the Frying Pan are regular soundings for 2^ leagues, 8, 7, 6, and 5, fathoms; 
^e sand, with black specks and broken shells. It has been recommended to strangers, 
on passing the shoals.in a dark night, not to venture to the northward of 33® 25'. The 
south side of the Frying Pan lies in 33® 36' N., and 77® 50' W. 

CAPE FEAR RIVER.—The principal channel into this river lies between Smith's 
Island oa tl^ east, and Oak Island on the west, side; Bald-Head is the western bluff of 
Smith’s Island, end on this stands Cape Fear Lighthouse, at 4 miles N.W. from the 
extremity of the cape. On the bar, at high water, the depth is 14^ feetthe vertical 
rise of the^tide is 5 feet. 

The lighthouse was established in 1795^ and has been painted black, in order to 
distingubh It from the beacon on Federal Point, and has beem improved by the addition 
I of patent refleotora, &c. It Stands about a^mile from the sea, is 90 feet high, and con¬ 
tains a fixed light. The lamps are 100 feet above the level of the sea, and 50 feet above 
the tops of the trees, which stand on -the hills between the light and the sea. The iron 
lamp is 10 feet 9 inches in diameter, and about 15 feet 9 inches in height, from the 
floor to the to|) of the roof. 

The beariiigs of the lighthouse, and instructions for approaching the bar, have been 
given by Captain Burch, of the Revenue cutter, as follow: Vessels running down from 
&e westward, should not approach nearer the Middle Ground* than to bring the cape 
(which is the most eastern part of Bald-Head Woods) to beai- E. by N.; when you bring 
I the lighthouse to bear N. J £., in about 4 fathoms of water, steer immediately for the 
lighthouse, which will be a little open to the eastward of a pole>beacon, with a cask on 
the top, painted black. A continuation of this course will carry you clear of the Fingers, 
when you will see a buoy a-head, or a little on the larboard bow, which you will pass, 
leaving it on the larboard hand : so soon as you pass the buoy, steer N.W., or keep the 
breakers close on board the larboard side, when you will luff or bear away, as the water 
may deepen or become more shoal, to be ascertained by heaving the lead. This will 
carry you clear of a long sand-shoal, that makes off the point of Bald-Head, which is 
fl&Ugcrous to ground upon, as the flood-tide sets directly over, and breaks upon it with 
the wind from the S.W. In approaching Bald-Head, caution is necessary, as the shoals 
of ^th sides are very steep ; frequently 6 to 3 fathoms at one cast of the lead. Keep 
close on this shore, by sounding as above directed, until you reach Oak Island, when you 
may steer directly for Smitkvilie. 


* The Middle Ground on the larboard, and the Fingers on the starboard, side, show themselves 
plainly by the breakers. 
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Outside of the bar, in 5 to 8 fathoms of water, the lighthouse bearing North, there is 
good anchorage, in soft bottom. There is on the bar, at low water, 10 feet; and, at 
high water^ 14|; and the sea is scarcely ever so rough as to prevent a pllot^s boarding at 
the buoy. 

' Oak Island Channel : This is the small or western channel into Cape Fear Hirer, 
it being divided from the main channel by the Middle Ground. The direction for coming 
in this way is, to bring the point of Oak Island to bear N.E. by E. Keeping this coorse 
until you get close in with the beach, and thence along the beach until you pass Oak 
Island. On the bar are 7 feet at low, and 11 feet at high, water. Vessels drawing not 
more than 9 feet may bring the easternmost part of the clump of trees on the east end 
of Oak Island to bear N.E. by E. and run for it, which will lead over in the best of the 
water; so soon as the water deepens over the bar, steer for the end of the sandy point of 
Oak Island, till close up with it; then steer E.S.E. for opening Cape Creek, till you 
deepen into 4 fathoms ; then haul up North or N.N.W. along the beach until up with Fort 
Johnson, at Smithville, where you may anchor. 

Captain Walker, in his general directions for these coasts says, “ When near the 
latitude of Cape Fear, keep a careful man at the mast-head, as you will descry the 
breakers on the shoals before you see the land, which we call a good land-fall: and, if i 
you are bound in, come no nearer than in 8 fathoms. I have made the breakers bearing 
S.W., and I steered S.S.E., which course kept me in the same water until I got to the 
southward of the shoal; then the water deepened to 10, 19, and 14, fathoms. There is 
a very great flat all round the south end of this shoal, and about 9 or leagues from the 
breakers, having 4, 5, and 6, fathoms of water on it. When you are round and to the 
southward of it, you may haul up by your lead, to make the land, but come no nearer 
than in 7 fathoms, as the tide of flood sets to the northward within the shoal. 

“ The first land you will see is the Bald-Head, which is the highest land, and on the 
cast side of the entrance of Cape Fear Harbour: it appears high and round, with 
reddish sand below the trees. To anchor on the outside of the bar, bring Bald-Head 
N.E., and in 8 fathoms of water, and you will have good holding-ground: but, should you 
bring it any farther to the northward than N.E., you will be in foul ground. If the wind 
be at N.E., or to the eastward of N N.E., do not come to au anchor, unless you mean to 
run over the bar, which you cannot do without a pilot, as the sands are so often shifting; 
nor by any means attempt to get under weigh whilst the tide of flood runs, unless you 
have a pilot to carry you in over the bar. The flood sets N.W. by N.*’ 

The Currents on the Coast between Cape Fear and Cape Hatteras vary with the 
winds. During the summer, when the prevailing winds are south-westerly, the current 
sets in the direction of the coast to the eastward'; but, when the southerly wind ceases, 
the current suddenly changes, and this change frequently appears before the change of 
wind. 

When sailing toward these Coasts, it is prudent to keep nearly a degree to the 
southward of the latitude of the place you intend to make, until you reckon yourself on 
the edge of the Gulf Stream^ when you must be directed by judgement, according to cir¬ 
cumstances. Do hot, if possible to avoid it, sail to the northward of 33° 90', or, at the 
highest, 33° 95', until you attain 10 fathoms of water. In this depth you vdll be within 
the south or outer end of the Frying-pan Shoal. In approaching the coast, in 33° 90', 
your first soundings will be from 30 to 35 fathoms : in this depth you will be very near 
to the inner edge of the Gulf-Stream. You will have fine gray sand,^ith black spots, 
when you get into 17 fathoms; there is a long flat in this depth of water. In steering 
west you will, for the, first 5 or 6 leagues, shoalen the water very little. When you come 
into 14 fathoms, you shoalen your water quicker, but gradually. You will see the land 
from 10 fathoms of water, if the weather be clear, and may then be sure that you are 
within the Frying-pan, from the outside of this shod. To the westwai*d of nor^-west, 
no land can be seen, when without the shoals. 
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Rates of Pilotaoe for Cape Fear Bars, ^c. 


Opm Boat cmiinutd. 

16 feet and under 16} feet 26db.70c^a. 


17 

18 
18| 
19 , 
19i, 


17 
17} 

18 
18} 

19 
19} 

20 


28 

32 

39 

42 

44 

48 

52 


60 

70 

20 

0 

80 

65 

50 


*•* Thirty per cent upon the es¬ 
tablished rates to be allowed to decked 
boats, piloting inward «nd outward. 


7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

12 } 

13 
13} 

14 
14} 

15 
15} 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

12 } 

13 
13} 

14 
14 } 

15 
15} 

16 


Open Boat. 

Becked. 

feet S^.BOcts. 

.. 8dls.58cts. 

.. 6 

25 

.r 9 

37 

.. 7 

25 

.. 10 

87 

.. 8 

37 

.. 12 

55 

.. 10 

0 

.. 15 

0 

.. 12 

0 

.. 18 

0 

.. 13 

33 

.. 19 

99 

.. 14 

27 

.. 21 

40 

.. 15 

33 

.. 22 

99 

.. 16 

53 

.. 24 

89 

.. 17 

73 

.. 26 

59 

.. 21 

80 

.. 32 

70 

.. 23 

10 

.. 34 

66 

.. 25 

5 

CO 

d 

m 

57 


For the River, from Fort Johnson to Wilmington 

For vessels drawing 6 feet and under 7 feet TdU.^cts* 

7 .. 8 .. 8 0 

8 .. 9 .. 9 0 


9 .. 


.. 10 

0 

10 .. 

.10} 

.. 11 

0 

10} .. 

. 11 

.. 12 

0 

11 .. 

. 14 

.. 13 

0 

11} .. 


.. 15 

0 

12 .. 

. 12} 

.. 16 

0 

12} .. 


...18 

0 

13 .. 

. 13} 

.. 20 

0 

13} .. 


.. 22 

0 

14 .. 

. 14} 

.. 24 

0 

14} .. 


.. 25 

0 


From Fort Johnson to Brunswick, or from Brunswick to Wilmington, or vice v^sa, 
one-half the pilotage from Fort Johnson to Wilmington. 

From Fort Johnson to Five-Fathom Hole, from Five-Fathom Hole to Brunswick, 
from Brunswick to Campbell’s Island, and from Campbell’s Island to Wilmington, or 
vice versa, ope-fourth of the pilotage from Fort Johnson to Wilmington. 


5.-CAPE FEAR RIVER to PORT ROYAL and SAVANNA. 

GSOSGSS TOWK Entrance, or Winyah Harbour, lies about 19 leagues S.W. 
iW.from Cape Fear. The coast between these places forms the bay called Long Bay, 
in front of which, nearly parallel to, and at ten miles from, the shore, is the bank called, 
from its general depth, the Five-fathom Bank, The southern part of this bank expands 
and forms the base of several extensive shoals, lying oflf the mouth of the Winyah 
or George Town River ; and here its outer edge, of 5 and 5} fathoms, is five leagues 
from the land. Continuing farther South and S.W. the flat is diversified with the shoals 
of St. Roman, &c. 

The north end of the Five-fathom Bank lies W. by S. seven leagues from the extremity 
of Cape Fear. The bank extends thence S.W. } S. Near its inner edge are 10, 9, and 
8, fathoms of water, shoaling gradually thence to the shore and to the southward. 
Near the north end of the bank there is a depth of 10 fathoms, and along its S.E. side 
are 8, 7, and 6, fathoms. 

the entrance of George Town Harbour, there is a lighthouse, which stands on a 
swdy beach, at the southern point of Noilh Island. This lighthouse is a lofty circular 
white tower, exhibiting a fixed or steady light at 60 feet above the level of the sea. The 
shape of the extensive shoals which form the entrance of George Town Harbour can be 
understood only by reference to the Charts. The coast between Cape Fear and this 
place ia generally low and sandy. 

The opening called Little River Inlet divides North and South Carolina. It lies West, 
about 9 leagues, from Cape Fear Lighthouse. At nearly half-way between is Lockwood's 
Foily Inlet. The land here appears broken, but has no safe harbour. 
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GEORGE TOWN TO CAPE ROMAN. 


The North Inlet of George Town is leagues tathe northward of the lighthouse, 
and forms tlie northern boundary of North Island, on the south point of,which the light¬ 
house is situated. The bar of this inlet has latterly form^ into the shape of a crescent: 
it cannot be attempted by a stranger, as it varies considerably, according to the prevailing 
winds, and.cannot, under any circumstances, he reoommended. On the north end of 
North Island is a village of about thirty*houses, which may be distinctly seen from sea; 
there are, also, several houses on an island opposite to this point. To small vessels this 
inlet affords an occasional harbour : there are two passages leading from H .np to George 
Town, but fit for boats only. . . 

The Eastern Bank, off George Town Harbour, which is the outer shoal, lies about 
one mile and a half to the eastward of the range of shoals lying off the entrance, and 
six miles from the land* It has only 7 feet on its shoalest part at high water, and 5 far 
thorns all round. From its north end the lighthouse bears 8.W. J W. .11. miles, iHid 
from the south end W.N.W. 7 miles. . .The miun entrance of the harbour lies to the 
southward of this shoal; and vessels drawing 7 or 8 feet of water may enter at half-tide, 
by bringing the lighthouse N.W. by W., and running for it in that direction. 

On approaching the harbour from the northward, the entrance is shut out from view 
by North Island, and the lighthouse appears to be situated in a low wood. On passing 
the light, when proceeding either northerly or southerly, a depth of 5 fathoms will be 
found within 5 miles of the land, between the banks. 

Vessels drawing from 7 to 8 feet of water may venture in, without a pilot, at near high 
water, by the beai’ing of the. lighthouse, and running for it until within 100 fathoms of 
the land : thence they will have deep water, on both sides, for several miles up the bay. 
There are several spar-buoys in the entrance, to mark the best water, and, in sailing by 
these, the following directions are to be observed 

The first buoy, which is on the Bar, lies in the channel, and may be passed close-to, 
on either side; from this to the second buoy, also in the channel, the course is about 
N.W. one mile; having advanced thus far, steer immediately N.E. to the distance of 
half a league, which will bring you up to the third buoy in the channel, whence you steer 
N. by W. for the lighthouse, then 4 miles distant, sind should' k^p that course until 
within 100 fathoms of the light; leaving which on' the starbokrd htmd, you will gain a 
good anchorage. 

Vessels drawing 11 feet of water may, with the assistance of a pilot, pass securely 
through without the aid of spring-tides: 

There is a channel into the harbour along the eastern side of North Island. Through 
this, with the aid of a pilot, a vessel drawing 8 or 9 feet may be conducted. In this 
inlet, with the wind to the southward and westward, a vessel from sea may find safe and 
convenient anchorage near the land, at a mile and a half or two miles to the northward 
of the lighthouse. Common tides rise here about 4 feet; and the tiine of high water on 
the bar, upon the full and change, is about 7 o’clock. 

Between George Town Entrance and the enter ehoal cf Cape Roman lie the entrances 
of Sanfee River. Of these, the southern one, which is :tbe best,'is About ^ leagues 
8.W. from the entrance of George Town River, and 3 leaghes N.Er ^mCapeRom^n.* 

The ebb-tide of the numerous rivers which fall into the estuaiy of George Town, with 
that of the next great river, called the Santee^ have formed the extensive flats called the 
Shoaie of St. Roman. These flats border the coast in a 8,>W.; and West, direc¬ 

tion, not less than 11 leagues, taking the extent of their outer ‘ edges ; and, off the 
mouth of the Santee, the extent from shore is not less tiHin 7 mUes^^ Vessels passing 
should not approach them, in. the vicinity of George Town;^earer thstn i&te>4 fathoms; 
nor towards the isle called Cape Roman into less than 7 fathoms.jAuddy appear¬ 
ance of the water hereabout may frighUn strangers, but'no real danger is to be appre¬ 
hended. The land is an extensive assemblage of low Jslandsi and is scarcely discernible 
from the outer extremity of the bank. . 

CA7SS &OBCA1V is very improperly so called, it being a very low land, without 
either tree or bush, and appears, at a distance, likeasandieft dry bythetide^^^To the 
W.S.W., about two miles from this cape, on the isle caUed the Gysur there 


• Near the parallel of 33®, on approaching towards the Shoals of €apc Roman or Bull's Island, 
the water may be found to shoalen suddenly from 13 to 9 fathoms. ' ' 
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which e»hibitt a strong red Hgbt^ fixed^ at 70 fbet abore the level of 
the ieai ~ T1ie tewevle painted in horizontal stripes, alternately black and white. With 
the light bearing* from N.W. by N. to NJB. by N. there is go^ anchorage on the flats, 
in a fathoms, to tl^ east of the mouth of inlet called Bay. 

OSAXOBiSSYOlfa^A' lighthouse, which marks the entrance of Charleston har^ 
8 .W: I’ W., a I miles from that of Cape Roman. The land between is 
alluvial, and forms numerous low islands, the principal of which are named Bull’s, 
Capers, Davies, Long, and Sullivan’s Islands. > Flats extend from all these isles, along 
whieh. the soundings are regular. PnUV Island appears very bluff, with red sand-hills, 
and a spit from the outer end of it extends eastward, about 3i miles. 

A^e|dt, called the fiattlasnaie,^alMO extendi tofthe distance of three miles £. by 8. from 
Sullivan’s Island, which fqrms the north ridd of the , entrance to Charleston, and you 
will he on the ec^e of it in 5^ fathoms. 

When Charleston churches are seen to the northward of Sullivan’s Island, you will 
be on the edge of the Rattlesnake; and when the churches are open to the southward 
of SuUivan’s Island, you ate clear of that shoal. You should approach no nearer to this 
bank than in 5 fathoms of water. 

CBASZiXSSTOK BARBOV&.—The entrance of Charleston Harbour is dis¬ 
tinguished by its lighthouse, situate in latitude 32^ 41^ on a low sandy point of Morris’s 
Island. The lantern is 85 feet above the sea, and exhibits a revolving light, which 
may be aeeU 8 or 9 leagues off. When first made, the time of darkness wiU be twice 
that of light; on approaching it, the time of darkness will decrease, and that of light 
increase, until you get within three leagues of it, when the faint light will not wholely £s- 
appem; but the difference between the greatest^and least light will beaa twenty-four to one. 

St. Michael’s church, at Charleston, is now, also, an excellent mark, it having been 
painted with pure white, and may be seen, in clear weather, 20 miles off. 

There is good anchorage off Charleston Bar, in 6 fathoms, with the lighthouse 
W. by N. six miles off, and Sullivan’s Island N.W. i W. seven miles. 

The channel-way into the harbour, is between the North and South Breakers, to the 
southward of the harbour. The breakers may be seen, and the channel is buoyed. 
From the outer buoy, wMch is on the N.E. end of the ^uth Brekker, .the lighthouse 
bears W. N.W, ^ W. 'Hie lighthouse W. by N. leads into midrch^tmel. Here you will 
find from 12 to 17 feet of water, according to the tide. Jo the middle of the channel is 
a buoy, with a small white flag upon it, lying in 10 feet at low water, and which may 
be passed bn either side. In proceeding, be cautious that the tide may not set you out 
of your course, as the flood sets across the channel over the North Breaker. When 
arrived to within half a mile of the lighthouse, you may anchor in 4 or 5 fathoms. 

To the southward of the channel above described, there is another ship-channel, called 
the South or Law/ord^s Channel, having from 10 to 12 feet, according to the tide. The 
course in is NrN.VV., and the channel is indicated by a buoy. 

Tbe anchorage here is called the Fxve^Faihom Hole ; and hence the course is N. by E. 
in-6or8 fathoms, which will carry you up to CtmmMe Point: when this 
point bears West, distant half a mile, change your course to N. N.W. for the western 
extremity of Sulliyan’s Island, where yon will find from 7. Jfo 10 fathopas* The island 
n^y be approached to within a quarter of a mile, as that part of it is bold-to. 

The course from Sullivan*s Island to Charleston is nearly W. J N. distance 4J miles. 
With Hog-Island bearing North, and Fort Johnson S. byW., you will approach the 
eastern end of the Middle Ground, to which you should not go nearer than into 3 fathoms. 
From mid-channel, in this part, a west course will carry you between the Marsh, or 
dhutelfl Feliy,'aDd the^ Middle Ground; keeping in .5 and 4 fkthoms. The channel is 
narrow, as a flat extends from Shute’s Folly a quarter of a mile off. The west course, 
last mentioned, will bring you up to the town, where you may anchor in 5 or 6 fathoms. 

In wbrking up from Sullivan’s Island, stand no nearer to the Middle Ghound, or 
sontfaward, than^ into 3 fathoms, nor to the northward than into less than 4 or 
fathoms; 

, Should it be required to go up the channel to the southward of the Middle Ground, 
after sailing' from Sullivan’s Island, as above dii'ected, so soon as Fort Johnson Point 
biarS S.S.W. run for it, and you will pass from 4 to 6 fathoms: on approaching the 
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point, chanffe the course to N.W. by W. in 6 or 7 fathoms^ to the distance of a mile, 
and till you bring the point of Woodland Island N.N.W. as shewn in the Chart of the 
harbour; thence you may run N.W. another mile, and anchor as above. 

N.$. The best time for going into Charleston Harbour is an hour and a half before 
high water. In sailing, you must keep the breakers on board; but come no nearer to 
them than 7 or d fathoms, for they are steep, and you may have 6 fathoms, and the next 
minute cast on shore. 

The depth of water on Charleston Bar, at low water neap-tides, is feet; at high 
water neap-tides, 17 feet; at low water spiing-tides, 11 feet; at high water spring-tides, 
ISffeet. Variation, I ® 3(/East. 

CHARLESTON has been described by Captain Hall as a pretty city, with a tropical 
aspect, between two noble rivers, the Atkley and the Cooper^ on a wide peninsula called 
the Neck, This space of flat ground is covered with the villas of the most wealthy 
planters. The streets on each side planted with trees, called the ' Pride of India,’ 
(Melia AzedarachJ and the houses have verandahs from bottom to top. The greater 
part are surrounded by gardens, covered with shrubs and flowers, and shadowed by rows 
of orange-trees. Vessels from all parts of the world here unload their cargoes, and ex¬ 
change the fruits of tropical and other climes for the produce of the country, as rice, &c. 
Population in 1830-31, 30,289. 

The alluvial isles, Tybee, and those to the southward, as Oswbaw, Sapelo, and St 
Simon*9y are the spots on which the finest cotton, technically called the * Sea Island/ is 
raised. 

Orders and Regulations for the Port of Charleston. 

The harbour-master of the port shall keep an office at some convenient place, to 
which all persons having business with him may at any time repair, between the rising 
and setting of the sun ; and in some conspicuous part of the said office he shall aflfoc the 
regulations of the harbour, copies of which he shall cause to be furnished to each cap¬ 
tain or commander of a vessel, immediately on his arrival. 

No ship or vessel shall be allowed to haul into any dock, or to a wharf, upon any pre¬ 
tence whatever, until her yards are topped, jib and spanker b^ms rigged in, and sprit- 
sail yards fore and aft, and such anchors as are not in use, on the forecastle deck, or such 
other part of the vessel as not to obstruct other vessels passing her sides. 

The harbour-master shall have full power and authority, and he is hereby required, to 
order and direct the anchoring and mooring of all vessels coming into port, as also to fix 
their proper berths, and, upon application, to order any vessel in ballast, light, or taking 
in cargoes at any of the wharfs, to slack their fasts, and give an inside berth to a loaded 
vessel; provided that, at the time of the application, there shall be no other berth vacant, 
or as suitable at the wharf in question, or at the adjoining wharfs ; and that no loaded 
vessel be allowed more than ten days for the discharge of her cargo. It is further en¬ 
joined on the hai'bour-master to take care that no vessel be permitted to remain at an¬ 
chor in the river, within the distance of fifty fathoms from the outermost vessel lying at 
any of the wharfs. 

If any captain, commander, or owner of any vessel, shall refuse to anchor, moor, or 
slack his fasts, as aforesaid, when required so to do by the harbour-master, it shall be the 
duty of the said harbour-master immediately, and without delay, to procure the necessary 
aid and assistance to anchor, moor, or slack the fasts of said vessel; and the expense 
thereby incurred to charge to the captain, commander, or owner thereof ; and if the 
same be not paid within tw'enty-four hours after their being furnished with the amount, 
such charge shall be recoverable in the Inferior City Court, at the next term thereafter, 
with full costs, without the right of imparlance. 

The docks and channels of the harbour shall be under the direction of the harbour¬ 
master, who is hereby required to prevent any ballast or rubbish being thrown therein, 
and to keep the same open and free from obstruction; and every person or persons offend¬ 
ing in the premises is and are hereby made liable to be fined in the sum of twenty dollars 
for eyeiy such offence, with costs, to be recovered in the Inferior City Court, without 
the right of imparlance : and the harbour-master, as a compensation for bis attendance 
to prosecute said suits, shall be entitled to receive one half of all the fines so recovered; 
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the other half go to the use of the city; and the said harbour-master is hereby declared 
a good witness^ in all cases, notwithstanding he may be the informer. 

If any person or persons shall molest or attempt to obstruct the harbour-master in the 
execution of the duties of his office; all and every such person or persons shall, upon 
, conviction in the Inferior City Court, be liable to be fined in the sum of twenty dollars, 
and all costs attending the suit. 

The harbour-master shall be amenable for all such losses as shall arise through his 
' neglect; and, upon his omitting to perform the respective duties assigned him by this 
; or any other orffinance, he shall forfeit and pay, for the use of the city, the sum of 
! twenty dollars, for every such offence, upon conviction in the Inferior City Court, with 
I costs; and shall be liable to be dismissed at any time, for any cause or matter which to 
the council shall appear sufficient. 

The harbour-master shall take all lawful means to prevent negroes and other slaves 
bring clandestinely or illegally carried away in any ship or vessel, from this port ; and to 
secure them in the workhouse for the use of the owner, who shall pay a reward of ten 
dollars to the harbour-master, for every such negro or other slave so secured as afore- 
i said; and every constable or constables aiding and assisting in the taking and securing 
i such negro, shall be entitled to receive from the owner aforesaid five dollars each ; and, 

I in case of refusal on the part of the owner, the parties shall recover the same in the 
I Inferior City Court, with full costs. 

I To prevent paupers and others, who are likely to become a charge and burthen to the 
I community, horn being brought into this city from any of the United States, or from 
any foreign country, every master of a vessel arriving at the port of Charleston, shall, as 
soon as he has entered his vessel with the collector of the customs, deliver to the master 
of the said port of Charleston a perfect list or certificate, under his hand, of the Christian 
(ud surnames of all passengers, as well servants as others, brought in such ship or 
vessel i and their circumstances, so far as he knows, noting their places of nativity, or 
residence; and their occupation or profession, and whether he considers such passenger 
or passengers as likely to become burthensome to the community; on pain of forfeiting 
the sum of ten dollars for every passenger whose name he shall omit to enter in such 
list or certificate; to be recovered in the Inferior City Court, in the same manner as all 
fines and forfeitures have heretofore been recovei*abIe. And should it so happen that 
any passenger or passengers so brought in, is or are likely to become a burthen to the 
city, if such.person or persons shall refuse to give security, or cannot procure sufficient 
security or securities to become bound for his saving the city from such charge; in such 
case the master of the vessel in which such person or persons came, shall, and he is 
hereby obliged and required to, send him, her, or them, out of the city again, within 
the space of three months next after their arrival, or otherwise to give security to 
indemnify and keep the city free from all charge for the relief and support of such pauper . 
or paupers, unless such person or persons was before an inhabitant of this state, or that 
some infirmity happened to him or her during the passage ; and the harbour-master of 
the port of Charleston is hereby required to notify to all masters of vesslsls entering this 
port the purport of the above clause, free of reward. 

The harbour-master shall have authority to appoint one or more deputies, to be ap¬ 
proved of by the Intendant, who shall take the same oath of office as himself, and be 
subject to the same penalties for neglect of duty. 


Rates of Pilotage for the Bar and Harbour of Charleston. 

For 6 feet of water, or under, 8 dollars; 7 feet, g ; 8 feet, 10; 9 feet, 11; 10 feet, 14; 
11 feet, 16; 12 feet, 19; 12J feet, 20; J3 feet, 21; 13J feet, 23; 14 feet, 25; 14J 
feet, 29; 15 feet, 31; 154 feet, 35; l6 feet, 42; I64 feet, 50; 17 feet, 60; dollars. 

charleston bar to port royal.—^T he whole of the remaining coast of 
South Carolina, and all of Georgia, is low, and bordered with extensive shoals. From 
off Charleston Bar, in 5 fathoms of water, to North Eddisto Inlet, the course is S.W. 
by W. J W., and the distance 54 leagues. This course will carry you clear of the 
shoals which lie off Stono Inlet; and which lie faither out than any other that are in 
your way to Eddisto. 


Stono 
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5^0110 hdet it about two Leaguet from the touth channiebof dhurlestoa: there ate twb 
islands between, viz. Morris’s Island, on whiph Charleston Lighthouse stands, and the 
island called the Folly or Cqfin Land. With the lighthouse open of the latter, you 
will clear the Stono Shoals in 6 fathoms of water. But, if you shut the lighthouse in 
with it, you will not have more than 5| fathoms off Stono Shoals; you will pass close 
to the breakers, and consequently be in danger. You may know where the shoal is 
by the breakers, unless the sea l^ smooth. There are Q or 10 feet at low water in 
Stono Inlet. 

Frofn Stono Inlet to North Eddiato Inlet, the course is S.W. by W. J W^ and the 
distance 11 miles: the soundings between are regular, and shoalen very gradually .as you 
come from the offing towards shore. The Bar of North Eddisto, and the shoals which 
are near it, lie off about 4 or 5 miles from the land; there are 3 and 4 fathoms bf water 
close to the bar and shoals, and on the bar 9 or 10 feet at low water. 

South Eddiito lies leagues W.S.W. from North Eddisto. The shore off the islands 
between may be approached by the lead without danger, as the shoalings are gradual. 

ST. HELENA SOUND.—Between South Edd^to Island and the nprtheoiBiost 
Hunting Island, lies the entrance of St. Helena Sound, which is about 2 leagues wide. 
This place is navigable for vessels drawing only 7 or 8 feet of water; is full of sand¬ 
banks, many of which are dry at low water. Six navigable rivers empty themselves 
into the Sound, viz. South Eddisto, Ashepoo, Cambahee, Chehaw, True Blue, and 
Corsaw. Some of these rivers extend 200 miles up the country; but few.of them can 
be navigated, by vessels of 6 feet draught, for more than 38 or 40 miles from the Sound. 

From the entrance qf St, Helena Sound, along the Hunting Islands, to the entrance of 
Port Royal, the course is S.W. { S., and the distance about 5| leagues. Here you will 
find 5 or 6 fathoms of water, with regular soundings. 

POST SOTAXi SASBOUS.—Ships from sea, for Port Royal Harbour, 
should get into the latitude of 32 deg. 6 min. N., then steer West until witlidh 16 leagues 
of the land, where you will have from 20 to 26 fathoms of water. Continue your course 
West till you make the land, which you will do, if the weather be clear, at the distance 
of 6 leagues, in 12 fathoms of water: hereabout the land is low, with high trees upon it. 

The entrance of Port Royal is known by a small pp-ove of trees, which stand oh the 
north side of it; they rise above all the other trees, like a high-crowned hat; hence this 
grove is called the Hat of Port Royal, Continue to steer as before, keeping your lead 

B , until you get into 8 fathoms of water: you will then be about 3 leagues from St. 

lel’s Head. You may then steer a point to the southward of the west, until you 
get into 5 fathoms of water: then more southerly, observing not to bring St. Michael’s 
Head to the northward of N.W. by N., until you see the great north breaker called Coldt 
Care, close to which there are 4 fathoms of water: leave this shoal on the starboard 
side. In approaching this breaker from the northward, you will see another breaker 
to the southward, called Martinis Industry between these two breakers is the northern 
or shoal entrance of the channel into Port Royal Harbour, which is less than a mile 
wide. 

Between Martin's Industry and Gaskin Bank is the channel called the South Channel,: 
in which there are not less than 12 feet at low water. To go through' this channel, 
when in 7 fathoms of water, bring Hilton Head to bear N.W. by N., and then steer 
with an ebb-tide N.W., and with a fiood tide N.W. by N., untdl St. Philipps Point 
bears N. by W. J W.; you may then steer for the point, and proceed up N. by W. 
^ W. in 6 and 5 fathoms of water, in which depth you may anchor, in a very safe 
harbour. 

The east end of Joiner^s Bank lies about 3i miles S.E. from Hilton Head,.and 4 miles 
R. by E. from St. Philip’s Point; th^ bank extends thence W.N.W. about2^ miles, and 
has 3 J fathoms pn it jit low water, flilton Head is on the south side of the harbour, and 
is the highest bluff point of land thereabout. 

>vur,Mv4(. TTBSB tElfXdTy^tlm 'entranCe of SaVanna Riveb,^ lies 5 leagues'S.W. ( W. 

from the entrance of Port Royal South Channel. Between is Trench Island ; from 
which the Gaskin Bank extends outward about six miles; at the broadest part you may 
proceed along, in 5 fathoms of water. 

Tybee Lighthouse is on Tybee Island, at the mouth of the River. The lantern |hows 
a fixed light, at 85 feet above the sea. There is now a beacon light at half a mile to 
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the eastward of it, and the two lif'fats in one, bearing W. i N., lead over the Bar in the 
best water. 

It has been recommended by those bound to Port Royal, to make the land about Tybee, 
as the lighthouse makes that part of the coast more distinguishable than any other. 
Sliips, which draw 14 or 15 feet of water, may go in at Tybefe, and proceed through 
land to Beaufort, in Port Royal Island j and thence, in vessels that draw 8 or Q feet of 
water, may go through land to Charleston; and from Charleston, in vessels of 7 or 8 
feet of water, may go through land to the River Medway, in Georgia. 

TIDES.—It is observed on this coast, that N.E, Easterly, and S.E. winds cause 
higher tides than other winds, and also somewhat alter their course. At Port Royal 
entrance, the tide flows, on the full and change of the moon, at a quarter-past eight 
o’clock. About 6 leagues from the land, in \2 fathoms of water, the flood sets strongly 
to the southward, and the ebb to the northward; at a great distance from the shore 
there is no tide at all. Near to the entrance of the harbour there is a strong in-draught 
during the flood-tide, and an out-set with the ebb. 

SAVAXTXTA.—Tybee Island is a pleasant island to the southward of the Bar. 
The lighthouse above-mentioned, is on the N.E. point of this island; it is about 13 
miles from Savanna* On the bar there are 20 feet at low water; on the south breaker 
not more than feet, and at a mile and a quarter from the lighthouse the ground is 

uncovered at low ebbs. On the north breaker there is noteless than 12 feet of water, 
to the distance of a mile. 

With 4 fathoms of water you will be over the bar, and should then haul up W.N.W. 
until the lighthouse beai's S.S.W. The best anchoring-ground is with the lighthouse 
bearing from S.S.W. to South ; the former to be preferred, and distant about one cable's 
length from the beach. 

At the entrance of the river is a large buoy, lying on the outei>qdge of the bar, in the 
deepest water, with the lending naarhs fm y iwmwlyy the oeacoi^nfl lighthouse in one, 
baring W. ^ N. distant 4^ miles. AwatWit oi- o 

w ithin t he^h nr; a third buoy lies one mile farther W. by N. from the second ; a fourth 
buoy lies N.W. by W. from the third: after passing all these there is sufficient anchorage 
fora large fleet, in 4 or 5 fathoms, with the lighthouse bearing S.S.W. 

The buoys lie and lead in the deepest water, having a channel half a mile to the 
northward, and a quarter of a mile to the southward of them, in the narrowest part; on 
each side, the depth is nearly the same. and there is a depth of 20 feet over the bar, 
with the lowest ebbs. 

Vessels may go in on either side of the buoys; but if, in the night, you should be to 
the northward of Tybee, observe that the Gaskin Bank should not be approached nearer 
than in 5 fathoms. In a fresh wind, a pilot is generally taken off the lighthouse; and, 
in moderate weather, without the bar. 


Observations on the Winds, on the Coasts of South-Carolina. 

If the wind blows hard from the N.fi. quarter, without rain, it commonly continues so 
for some time, perhaps three or four days; but, if such winds ai'e attended with rain, 
they generally shift to the East, E.S.E., and S.E. South-east winds blow right in on 
the coast; but they seldom blow dry, or continue long: in 6, 8, or 10, hours after their 
commencement, the sky begins to look dirty, which soon produces rain. When it 
comes to blow and rain very hard, you may be sure the wind will fly round to the north¬ 
west quarter, and blow hard for twenty or thirty hours, with a clear sky. 

North-west winds are always attended with clear weather; they sometimes blow very 
hard, but seldom for longer than thirty hours. The most lasting winds are those which 
blow from the S.S.W. and W.N.W., and from the North to the E.N.E, The weather 
is most settled when the wind is in any of.these quarters. 

In summer-time, thunder-gusts are very common on this coast; they always come 
from the N.W. quarter, and are sometimes so heavy that no canvas can withstand their 
fury: they come on so suddenly, that the greatest precaution is necessary to guard 
against the effects of their violence. 
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6.—SAVANNA to ST. AUGUSTIN. 

aXV&B. OOaBCBES or Hogohechbe. —Hossaba or Ossabaw Sound forms 
the entrance of this river, and its bar, which extends a league out to sea, bears S.W. 
by S. about 3 leagues from Tybee lighthouse, its latitude being 31” 49'. The bar has 
over it about 18 feet of water. There is an isle up the river, called Green Island, which 
serves as a mark; its land being higher, and its trees teller, than any other in the 
vicinity. The latter are of pine, and their general verdure give name to the spot. To 
cross over the bar, bring Green Island to bear N.W. by W.; steer in W. by N. until the 
water deepens: then haul up N.W. by N., and you will soon gain 8 or 9 fathoms, when 
your eye, with the lead, will be the best guide. 

St. CATBAaXNB’S SOUND, or the Entrance of the Port of Sunbury, 
which is a port of entry, lies about 30 miles to the south-westward of Tybee Inlet, or 
the entrance of Savanna River. It has a bar, as shown on the Charts; but the harbour 
is capacious and safe, and has sufficient water for large ships. The entrance is, however, 
difficult; for the bar, which is a mile South of the north point of St. Catharine^s Island, 
has only feet at low tide, while the channel is not more than 200 yards wide, aud 
the shoals on each side are commonly uncovered. Vessels bound to Sunbury, &c. have 
therefore been directed rather to enter at Hossaba, to the north, or Sapello, to the south, 
Rnd go by the inland passage, than to attempt St. Catharine’s Sound. 

OOSOT XNZiST, leading to Darien.—This inlet lies immediately along the 
south side of Supello Island; and its bar, which is 4 miles to the eastward of the nearest 
land, is computed to lie in the latitude of 31 ® 20'. The Pelican Shoals, which stretch 
from Sapello Island, border the channel on the north side. 

Wolf Island, on the south side of the inlet, is distinguished by a beacon; and upon 
the south end of Sapello Island, on the north side of the inlet, there is now a lighthouse. 
To distinguish the latter, in the day-time, from any other lighthouse on the neighbour¬ 
ing coasts, the tower is painted in stripes, horizontally, red and white, which, at a 
distance, looks something like a ship, with her sails clewed up. The lantern is elevated 
74 feet above the level of the sea, and contains a revolving light, which revolves once 
in every five minutes; during which period the greatest power of light and a total dark¬ 
ness will be produced three times, each alternately, at any distance between 10 miles 
and 8 leagues. Within the distance of 3 leagues, the light will not totally disappear; 
but the greatest strength of light, to that of the least, will be as forty to one. 

On Wolf Island, within the Sound, are also two beacon-lights, which, when in one, lead 
over the Bar. So soon as you have crossed this, the direction is to haul one point to 
the northward for half a mile, then steer N.W. by W. for the lighthouse on Sapello, 
taking care to keep nearest to the Pelican Bank, or the breakers, on the starboard hand. 
Abreast of the lighthouse there is good anchorage, in 4 fathoms, at half a mile from 
shore. 

There is a buoy on the bar, (No. 1,) in 18 feet at low water, which lies with the outer 
beacon on Wolf Island W. \ S. 3J miles distant, and Sapello lighthouse nearly W.N.W. 
4| miles. At a mile and a half to the westward of the outer buoy is another buoy, off 
the inner part of the south breaker; the latter (No. 2,) lies in 21 feet low water, 
between the north and south breakers; and it lies with the beacon on Wolf Island bear¬ 
ing W. \ S. about 2^ miles, the south point of Sapello N.W. by W. 3) miles, Doboy 
Island N.W. by W. 4 W. 5i miles, and the southern part of the North Breaker Head 
E.N.E. 4 E. one-third of a mile.* 

On coming in with the land, when in 3 or 6 fathoms, clear weather, you will see the 
beacon on Wolf Island, which must be brought to bear W. ^ S. Run exactly on this 


• In 1819 the Bar of Doboy was surveyed, but the hurricane of 1824 effected a change wliich 
improved the bar. The present‘course for running in, after making the light on Sapello Island, U 
W. JN. (notW.iS.) 

Tne Catharine, M'Donald, of Liverpool, on the 25th Dec. 1827, crossed tlie bar at three-quarters 
flood, and found 18 feet of water and the channel good. 

The ship Philadelphia, Sophia Ames, Master, crossed the bar on the 15th Jan. 1828, after the 
tide had ebbed an hour, and found 19 feet of water. 


course 
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course until the buoy on the outer edge of the bar comes in sight. This buoy may 
be passed on either side. The same course, W. J S., continued, will lead near to the 
inner buoy, opposite the north breaker. In passing, the north breaker is to be kept on 
the starboard, and the buoy on the larboard, side; taking care, at the time, that the 
flood-tide does not set the vessel on the north breaker. On running in, as here directed, 
the bar will be crossed in not less than 12 feet at low water. From abreast of the inner 
buoy run exactly N.W. by W. a mile and a half, where there is excellent anchorage, in 
4 fathoms at low water. Hence, as convenient, you may proceed 2 miles higher to the 
lighthouse, where the depths are 3\ and 4 fathoms; or to the mouth of the River Da¬ 
rien, two miles above .the lighthouse, where there are the same depths. Neap-tides 
here rise 7| feet.* 

St. SZBCON’S. —In proceeding from Tybee for St. Simon’s Bar, bring Tybee 
lighthouse to bear N.W., in 10 fathoms of water: a course S.W. by S. 24 leagues, leads 
to St. Simon's Bar. The shore of the several islands between these places is flat, and 
the soundings towards it are gradual. 

St. Simon’s Sound is between St. Simon’s and Jekyll Islands. The bar is about 
3 leagues to the eastward of the shore. On the south end of St. Simon’s Island there is 
now a lighthouse, which exhibits a fived light. The edifice is of stone, 60 feet high, 
and the lamps are 60 feet above the level of the sea. The latitude of the bar is about 
SI’’ 4' N., and there are 4 and 5 fathoms close to the outside of it; in passing, there¬ 
fore, it will be prudent not to approach nearer than in 8 or 9 fathoms. 

The south end of Simon’s Island may be known, not only by tbe lighthouse, but by 
four trees, standing thus: f f. On Jekyll Island, to the southward, are some 

remarkable trees, appearing like umbrellas, and thence called the umbrella~trees. The 
I beaches, both of St. Simon’s and Jekyll Island, are remarkably white. 

I To tail in, bring the lighthouse on St. Simon’s to bear W.N.W. northerly, and steer 
I for it until you get within tbe bar, or until the southern extremity of Jekyll island bears 
S.W. by S. On passing upward, give the point of the lighthouse a berth of about a 
cable’s length, and anchor with the fort bearing E. by S. in 13 fathoms of water. You 
will then be about three-quarters of a mile from it.f 

The tides, on the full and change of the moon, are as follow: In the sound, nine 
I o’clock ; on the bar, half-past seven; and in the offing three-quarters after six o’clock. 
The flood, along shore, sets S.S.W., the ebb E.N.E. 

St. USAaT’S SOUNO.~The entrance of St. Mary’s Sound and River lies 
about 8 leagues S. S.W. from St. Simon’s Bar: between there is a depth of 5 and (> 
fathoms-. 

j The south end of Cumberland Island forms the north side of the entrance to St. Mary’s 
' River. Upon this shore stands a lighthouse, which exhibits a revolving light. On the 
I opposite side of the entrance, upon Amelia Island, are two beacons, useful for crossing 

I * Captain Hall visited Darien in March 1828, and here saw the bright star Campus, or « Navis, of 
the southern hemisphere. 

! M. Humboldt’s remarks on the pleasure arising from the first sight of the stars of another hemis¬ 
phere are well known. {Atl, Mem. 6th Edit. p. 158.) On the same topic. Captain Hall says, 
“ Amongst the many pleasures which compensate the fatigues and trouble of voyaging in distant 
seas, this sort of companionship with the heavenly bodies has always appeared to me the greatest. 
The first sight of the North-Star, on re-crossing the Equator, after beating about in the opposite 
hemisphere, is like returning to the conversation of some old and unchanged friend. On the other 
hand, in steering to the south, the nightly rise, higher and higher, of new constellations, known 
before only by name ;—the Southern Cross;—the Centaur;—the Phcenix;—^irresistibly elevate the 
thoughts; and, by expanding the field of observation and reflection, cannot fail, in some degree, to 
iniuence the mind even o^the least imaginative.”—HI. 215. 

t On all the coast t6 the southward of Savanna, and probably even more to the northward, the 
shoal grounds generally seem to increase, from an addition of alluvial soil. By reference to the 
old charts, it seems evident that the bars and entrances of harbours are more shalbw than formerly; 

! and, as the channels have been thus impeded, all caution is required; for a single storm may, in 
some cases, produce a dangerous change. Some years ago, (we think in 1821,) the schooner Cornelia, 
from Charleston, ** bound to St. Augustin, was stranded on an island of sand off Little St. Simon’s. 
No lives were lost, though but little of the cargo was saved. The captain burnt the hull to tbe 
water’s edge, for the purpose of saving the iron-w'ork. The island is' about 14 feet above high 
water-mark, is yearly increasing in size, and never covered, except in heavy gales.” This is the 
newspaper account; end, as iisu^l, defective as to the situation of the island, &c. 
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what is termed the Old Channel^ and which, when in a line, bear W. J N. thus ranging 
with a buoy which lies inside the bar, and this is the direction for entering. There is 

feet of water on the bar at low el^s, and the rise of tide is 6 feet. High water, on 
the full and change, about Vlllh. 

Having crossed the bar, with the beacons in one, steer for the north point of Amelia 
Island, giving the shore a good berth. Between the points of Amelia and Cumberland 
there is good anchorage, near the latter. 

The bar, as above described, lies 2j miles northward from the Main Bart whereon 
there are 12} feet at low water, and a buoy on the north side of the North Breaker 
Head. The course over this bar is W,N.W., leaving the buoy on the starboard hand; 
but strangers should bring the buoy to bear N.W. by W., when they may run with 
safety, allowing for tide and requisite depth. After passing the buoy, steer N. by W. 
J W. for 2i miles, which will lead to the upper buoy above-mentioned, whence you 
proceed as already described. 

The following directions for sailing into St. Mary's River w’ere written by Mr. Joseph 
Seaward, in 1808.—Vessels sailing in, over St. Mary's Bar, must sail southward until 
they shut the north end of Amelia Island on with the sooth end of Cumberland Island, 
and should keep close, in about 5 fathoms of water, along the breakers. Here you will 
see several trees on Amelia Island, much like umbrellas : bring the southernmost tree 
on with three sand-hills, which you will see on the beach, and then you will have the 
bar open. On the bar, at low water, the depth is 12 feet. The tide rises, on the bar, 
6 and 6} feet. Be cautious of the tides, should the wind be light or scant, on going 
over the bar. The flood sets strong to the north on the north breakers, and the ebb 
strong to the south on the south breakers. 

There are two buoys; one laid outside the bar, and the other inside. Steering from 
one to the other will lead over it. 

Vessels from the northward, after passing Jekyll Island, which lies in latitude Sl^ 
should keep in 7, 6, or 5, fathoms of water, according to the weather and size of the 
ship. On proceeding towards the southern part of Cumberland Island, Dungeness House 
will be seen. This house is the only conspicuous large building on the coast, and is 
hidden by the trees until you have advanced to the southward. It stands about a mile 
and three-quarters from the south point of the island. Southward of the house there is 
a space of about two miles without trees, and this part, therefore, appears like a distinct 
island. 

In running southwardly for the bar, keep outward, in 6 or 7 fathoms, until the light¬ 
house bears N.W> J W., then steer for it; when on the bar there will be 12 feet at low 
water; within the bar, at the buoy, 3 fathoms. Leaving the buoy on the starboard 
side, steer N.W. by N. 3 miles, which leads on the tail of the Middle Ground, lying on 
the larboard side. With the south point of Cumberland N.£. half a mile, there is good 
anchorage. 

llie tide rises here 6 feet at common, and 7 feet at spring, tides ; and flows on the 
bar at 8h. 20 m. on full and change. 

Without the bar you may, if requisite, anchor in 7 or 8 fathoms, with the south part 
of Cumberland Island bearing W. by N. J N. or W. by N., but it is completely exposed 
to winds from seaward. 

St« JOSIT'S &ZVSIR 9 dbOa—The bar of St. Augustin lies nearly S. by E. 
about 17 leagues from that of St. Mary. Between lie the rivers of Nassau and St. John. 
The bar or entrance of Nassau lies nearly 5 leagues to the southward or S. by E. of St. 
Mary's, and between there will be found a dep.th of 5 or 6 fathoms, with sandy ground. 

The coast of Amelia Island is a low even coast, but has a range of sand-hills, which 
seiwe as a natural dyke against the sea. From each end, the bars of the rivers stretch 
outward, as described, to a considerable distance. 

To sail info Nassau River, or out of it, you should sound the channel before you ven¬ 
ture on the bar, as all the banks are quicksands, and apt to change in strong gales from 
seaward, or freshets out of the river. The tide rises here about 4 feet, and runs strongly, 
especially the ebb. ^ 

The sands at the entrance of Nassau River lie 3 miles off from the south-east pomt of 
Amelia Island, and to the same distance from the north-east point of Talbot Island. 

The 
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The Entrance of Sr. John’s River lies 10 miles to the southward of that of Nassau, 

In making this place, when bound southward, it appears like a high round bluff, on 
which there is a wooden building, like a windmill, called the Figia or Lookout. The 
north side of the entrance is formed by Talbot Island, which is five miles in length, low, 
and covered with trees. It is high water here, on the full and change, until three- 
quarters past nine o’clock.* 

The bar of this river is apt to shift; so that directions for entering might endanger the 
vessel whose master should attempt to follow them. The best mode is, to sound the bar, 
unless a pilot should come off. From this entrance to about 70 miles up, you may sail in 
any vessel which the bar will admit. 

ST. AUOirSTZN. —Between the River of St. John and St. Augustin, a distance 
of 25 miles S.S.E. f E., the shore is so bold, as to have 5 and 6 fathoms within half a 
mile of it. When abreast of Cartel Point, which is the north point of the bay of St. 
Augustin, you will come in sight of the island of St. Anastatia. On the north end of 
this island there di lighthouse, in latitude 29^ 53^ longitude 81^ 25^ which exhibits 
9kfixed light. The light-tower is of shell-stone, square, and painted white. It is 70 feet 
in height, exclusive of the lantern, which is 7 feet, and contains six patent lamps. 

Here is also a signal-post, from which, when a vessel appears in sight, a signal is 
made to the town of St. Augustin, by hoisting colours, and firing a gun. If the vessel 
appears to the northward of the bay, and carries three masts, they hoist an ensign, and 
hang on a* pole, in the form of a triangle, three balls on the north side of the tower: if 
to the south, the balls are hung out on the south side of the tower; if a two-masted 
vessel, two balls and a jack are hoisted; if a sloop, one ball and a pendant: for a fleet, 
they fire five guns, and hoist an ensign. 

The beach between St. John and St. Augustin, is even and straight, except about 
a hill, 4 leagues S.S.E. from St. John’s, which is a little higher than the rest of the 
sand-hills. This place, where there are three springs of fine fresh water, is called the 
Horse-Guards, from General Oglethorpe’s posting here a detachment of horse, during 
his expedition in 17S8, against St. Augustin. It is the first place from Long Bay, in 
South Carolina, where the inland navigation is interrupted; one may, however, by 
going up St. Pablo’s Creek, from St. John’s, arrive within 4 miles of St. Mark’s^ or 
North River; and a small boat may, with little difficulty, be hauled over from one to 
the other. 

This beach of St. John is tolerably bold, the soundings being regular, and the bottom 
generally a fine white sand; but, when you approach the south end, be sure of giving it 
a good berth, as St. Augustin’s Bar stretches a long way out. 

The time of high water here, at full and change, is half-past seven, a. m., or, in other 
words, an E.S.E. or W.N.W. moon makes high water. 

HARBOUR OF ST. AUGUSTIN.—The bar of St. Augustin is formed by the ex- 
tremity of a narrow shifting sand, which extends two miles E.S.E. from Cartel Point, 
and the point of another sand, which extends half a mile from E. by N. from the N.E. 
point of St. Anastatia Island. This bar is little more than a quarter of a mile wide, 
with a small shoal lying in the middle, and which divides it into two channels, called 
the North and South Bars ; there is not more than 9 feet on either of them at high 
water, spring-tides, and at Iqw water only 5 feet. The bar is now distinguished by 
three buoys. 

Vessels bound to this place from the northward should not bring the lighthouse 
farther to the westward than S.W. by W. If the wind be to the south, bring the light¬ 
house to bear West; if moderate, come to an anchor, in from 7 to Q fathoms, muddy 
ground. All vessels, when off the bar, are required to show, by. signal, how much 
water they draw, by hauling down the flag and hoisting it again so many times as the 
vessel draws feet of water. 

Pilotage. —The pilots of St. Augustin board vessels outside whenever the weather 
admits; if otherwise, they direct them in by a signal, which is waved in the direction 
the vessel ought to steer. The rate of pilotage is two dollars per foot of the draught. 


* A vote was passed, in 1828, for a lighthouse and two buoys to facilitate the navigation of this 
river, but we had not seen the specification when this sheet was committed to the press. 

' There 
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There is a swash to the northward of the bar, which has, at times, 11 and 12 feet of 
water; but it shifts so frequently that it is seldom attempted. High water, full and 
change, at Qli. 46 in. Variation cHf the compass, 4j® East. 

Vessels bound from Europe to St j4ugustin, would shorten their passage ^nsiderably 
by making the south end of Abaco, or the Hole in the Rock, (in latitude 23® 50', longi¬ 
tude, from Greenwich, 77® 7',) then running W. by S. to make the Berry Islands, and 
thence W. by N. or W.N.W., till they get into the Gulf Stream. The only precaution 
to be observed is, to steer to the westward of North, after you are clear of the Grand 
Bahama Island, because the bank stretches N. by W. nearly, and the currents set partly 
on the N.W. part of the bank, particularly towards the Memory Rock. Observe also, 
it is necessary to give the west end of the Grand Bahama a good berth, not merely 
from its shoals, but lest, with the wind hanging south-westward, you should be embayed 

Having gained the Gulf-Stream, with the wind blowing strongly from' the eastward, 
by keeping the Bahama shore on board, smooth water will be obtained. If it blows from 
off the opposite coast, by keeping over towards it, the same convenience will be expe¬ 
rienced ; not, however, approaching too near. In a gale from the northward, the most 
prudent way is to retreat before it, in a southerly direction, taking particular care not to 
approach too near the Florida shore. 

Observations on the Weather, in the Bay of St. Augustin. 
(By Captain George Walker.) 

** From the 1st of November to the last of February, the hardest gales prevail that 
blow on this coast ; and in general from the N.N.E. to the S.S.E. the wind any way 
easterly comes on very suddenly to a gale during the season above-mentioned ; and 
these gales give but very little warning. In the year 1777t I had the charge of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s ship the Lively, and was then at anchor in St. Augustin Bay, when it came on to 
blow at E.N.E., and in fifteen minutes time I was obliged to slip, and had we not carried 
sail to the utmost, we should not have cleared the land to the southward. 

** When the wind backs against the sun, with a small rain, you will perceive the sea 
to rise before the wind comes ; then prepare for a gale, which in general will last fifty or 
sixty hours. If you should be obliged to cut or slip, carry all the sail you possibly can, 
to get an offing before it increases, so as to put you past carrying any sail, which is 
always the case; and observe that, the flood-tide setting to the southward will be 6f no 
service to you farther out than in 12 fathoms of water, when you will be in the southern 
current until you get into 46 fathoms, which is about 1.5 leagues from land. Then you 
will be in the stream, issuing out of the Strait of Florida, and which runs strongly along 
the edge of soundings as far to the northward as the latitude 35® 15'. Then it sets more 
easterly, or about N.E. by N. as far as the latitude 37®; from thence as far as the capes 
of Delaware or Philadelphia, in latitude 38® 50' N., its direction is about E.N.E., and 
from thence, in the latitude of 38® 50' N. it sets away nearly East.” 

Directions for making a speedy Passage from St. Augustin to New 
York; and Observations on the Tide along the American Coast. 

From the Bay of St. Augustin, steering N.E. to the distance of 63 leagues will bring 
you into the middle of the Gulf Stream, in latitude 32®, where the temperature of 
the water yrill mostly be found to vary between 80 and 84 degrees. The same course 
may be continued. With the benefit of the Stream, QO leagues farther, or to the 
parallel of 35®, longitude 744®, Cape Hatteras; and hence the direct course will be 
N. by E. 80 leagues, when you gain soundings in latitude 39®, or near the parallel of 
Cape May. You now proceed on a north course, about 23 leagues, upon soundings^ 
and look out for the high land and lighthouses of Nevisink, in latitude 40® 24', and 
very remarkable, being the highest land on either side of the entrance of the harbour of 
New York. When you have nearly made the distance before-mentioned, be careful not 
to run in the night or thick weather, and come no nearer than 12 or 14 fathoms. To 
come-to in the Bay of New York, bring the Hook lighthouse W. by N. or W.N.W., in 
10 fathoms, and the southernmost part of the high land of Nevisink S.W. by S. 

TIDES. 
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TIDES.^Note that, all along the southern coast of America, you will find no tide 
farther out from the shore than in 10 or 12 fathoms of water; from that depth unto the 
edge of soundings, you will have a current variable or setting to the southward, at the 
rate of about one mile per hour; when out of soundings, you will have the Gulf Stream 
setting to the N.E. quarter; and the farther you get to the northward, setting more 
easterly, but not so strong. 


7 -ST. AUGUSTIN to CAPE FLORIDA and the Martyrs. 

MATANZA INLET.—Nearly 5 leagues S.S.E. from the har of St. Augustin, and at 
the south end of the Island of St. Anastatia, lies Matanza Inlet^ having a bar of only 
8 feet at high* water. From St. Augustin to this place there is a channel, for 5 feet 
draught, within St. Anastatia Island $ this is the usual communication between the two 
places; so that few vessels enter the Inlet of Matanza from sea. 

The bar is known from seaward by the fort, which, appearing white, may be seen, in 
a clear day, nearly 3 leagues off. The tide flows at each end of the island, on full and 
change days, at half-past 7 o'clock. 

CAPS CANAVSSAZi lies S.S.E. f E. 31 leagues from Matanza Inlet; be¬ 
tween lies Moetdto Inlet, which is about 14 leagues N.W. by N. from Cape Canaveral. 

The shore is bold all the way from Matanza Inlet to the Cape, excepting a rocky shoal, 
which extends one mile and a half from shore, at about b miles to the southward of 
Matanza Inlet. 

The extensive rocky shoals about Cape Canaveral extend from the cape about 3 leagues 
to the eastward, and are nearly 5 leagues in breadth from north to south. There are 
5 fathoms of water near to these shoals on the north side; on the south side, 4 fathoms; 
and, on the east side, 9, 10, and 12, fathoms. 

Between Matanza and Moskito Inlets the beach continues nearly of the same appear¬ 
ance as to the noithward; the coast middling bold-to, the soundings regular, and the 
bottom sand, with now and then some shells, and sometimes green mud. 

From Moskito Inlet to Cape Canaveral you meet with an even smooth beach, except 
Mount Tucker, which lies 5 leagues S.S.E. of the entrance of Moskito River.. You will 
find regular soundings as above, until you come to the cape, which lies within the dan- / 
gerous shoals above desci;jbed. The outer pitch of this headland lies hi latitude 28° 
and in longitude, from Greenwich, 30®^27^ The shoals about it were never laid down 33 / 
in any chart which preceded Romans', with the least degree of truth, and this ignorance / 
must have occasioned the loss of many vessels, the circumstances of whose misfortunes 
were never heard of. Observe that the wind, on blowing a long and violent gale from 
E.N.E. to S.E., makes Canaveral Shoal almost unavoidable to a ship sailing in this 
latitude, and not having a large offing, and that, from the outermost breakers, the land 
is scarcely visible. 

From Cape Canaveral the shore stretches nearly south, for ^leagues, to opposite the JO 
mouth of St. Sebastian's River; then S.S.E. 7 leagues, to the knolls, or hummocks, 
called the Tortolaa, off which are some heads of rocks under water; SJ leagues farther, 

7 of which continue in a S.E. by S. course, the other 1J about S. by E. J E., you find 
the extreme of Indian Rive r, called Hillsborough Inlet. From the shoal of Canaveral 
to within 2 leagues north of this river, the coast is flat and treacherous; it is remarkable 
from the immense nuinber of palm-trees; whence it acquired the name of Palmar de 
Ays^ or Palm Grove of Ays. Indian River is a lagoon that is north of the inlet, and 
communicates with the land to the southwai'd : in this lagoon and sound many streams 
of fine fresh water empty themselves. The inlet has a very shifting bar, sometimes not 
admitting a boat; and at other tiroes, 6, 8, or even 10, feet of water have been found on 
it; therefore, if you have business here, you must send a bbat to visit the bar, before 
you run in ; when within, it is a safe harbour; but a vessel must be moored; the tide, 
which ebbs and flows 5 feet, running with violence. The people of the country come 
to this place for the purpose of fishing, and the quantity of fish and opters found here 
is amazing. Off this bar the sand lias a peculiar quality of rubbing cables to pieces in 
the bent, insomuch that one can never lay 24 hours at an anchor, without vvliolely or 
nearly losing an anchor, even in fine weather: nay, you will often, in less time, find one 

or 
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or two strands quite chafed off: what this is owing to is not known, the sand being a 
very fine quick-sand, and the ground not foul, except close in, where there are some 
stones, and the remains of a wreck. 

From Hillsborough Inlet, the coast stretches S.S.E. J E. about Qj leagues, making 
an island, at whose south end is another inlet, called by the Spaniards Hope, and by 
the English Grenville, Inlet: this will admit vessels of only 5 feet draught: to the north 
of it, on the point of its entrance, lies a remarkable spot of rocks on the beach, as there 
is al^o at 1^ league to the northward of the entrance: 3 leagues farther north are several 
high blue or black rocks, standing on the beach, which makes this part of the coast 
remarkable; as does likewise a hill inland, full of white spots, a little to the north of 
the rocks: this hill is called Monte Pclado or Bald-head Mount, and more frequently the 
Bleach Yard. A small reef, just under water, about half a mile from the shore, abreast 
of the high rocks, forms here a convenient little harbour for boats. There are two wells 
of excellent water, in a little meadow, at the back of the sand-hills, nearly a mile to the 
south of the high rocks: the River St. Lucia likewise shews its mouth over the sound, 
when you stand on the northernmost high rock ; the wells have casks in them, and this 
is a very good w'atering-place for vessels, which, having had a tedious passage through 
the Gulf, are in want of a supply of this indispensable aiticle. This island, between the 
two inlets, affords plenty of turtle, venison, and bear; likewise considerable quantities of 
wild ducks, each in their season; besides coco-plums and palm-cabbage: and, on the 
main opposite, turkeys are found in abundance. The coast is even, bold-to, and the 
soundings are regular. 

You have now reached the southern extremity of the gi*eat bank of regular soundings, 
which lies before the eastern coast of Florida; and here the Gulf Stream comes very 
near the beach: the colour of the water changes from a muddy green to a beautiful 
Saxon blue. 

From Grenville Inlet the coast trenches nearly S. by E. J E. for about SJ leagues, to 
a high ledge of rocks, out of which a large stream of fresh water rushes into the sea: 
a little to the noi*th thereof is a small reef, with about 2 fathoms of water on it, where 
vast quantities of groopcrs, snappers, member-fish, porgies, margate-fish, rock-fish, 
yellow-tails, and Jew-fish, &c., may be taken. From this reef you see a high mount 
of sand and rocks, a little to the north of you: 3 miles to the northward of which is 
good fresh water, at the back of a high sand-hill; there is some, also, a little more 
than half a mile to the southward of the said rocky mount, which is called Cooper's 
Hill. It is remarkable land, w here cabbage-trees, coco-plums, and sea-grapes, are found 
in abundance, as well as venison and other meat; so that, in fair weather, a vessel may 
refresh here agreeably. 

The coast from hence runs very nearly south, and the beach is bold-to, till you come 
wdthiu 2 leagues of Middle River: it does not vary above half a point either way, from 
this general south course all the way to Kay Biscat^o ; and, as it is necessaiy for vessels 
hound to the southw^ard to keep this beach close on board, its particular description will 
prove a sure guide in every part of this difficult navigation. 

Five leagues to the south of the above point, or ledge of rocks, out of which issues 
a large spring of fresh water, there is another ledge of rocks. This last ledge is a mile 
and a half in length; and, somewhat more than 2 miles south of these, is another point 
of rocks, which are very low; If mile farther is a high cabbi^e-grove; 3j miles more 
to the south, is a point of high rocks, near three-quarters of a mile long; and 2j miles 
farther, another high point of rocks, about If mile in length. Half a mile to the south¬ 
ward of these is Rio ^co, or Dry Inlet, whose mouth is seldom open, and has a narrow 
bar of dry sand before it: the coast forms here a small kind of cove, which makes a 
good road for small craft. Five miles to the south of Dry Inlet is another point of rocks; 
and south of them is a small bight; half a mile farther, li^s the mouth of Rio Nuevo or 
New Inlet, which is about a quarter* of a mile wide, and generally open,hut very shallow: 
here Jew-fish are very abundant, both within and without the river. Ti^o miles and a 
quarter south of this inlet are, or were, five tall cabbage-trees on the pine-land: 
miles farther is a thick scrubby point, and the sand-hills in general are high, and covered 
with thick bushes; here the shore is no longer so bold as before; but a bank of sound- 
ings, about five leagues broad, begi^ to cover the beach. Five miles south of this, is 
the north ei»d of^ a marshy point, extending three-quarters of a mile to the mouth of 
Middle River, which is a quarter of a mile across, but shallow; and, like New Inlet, 
very full of Jew-fish. 
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From River the beach has nothing observable, except that its hilh are higher 

than those farther north, being covered with shrubs and trees ; and 10 miles south of 
Middle River, is a remarkably clump of palm-trees. You may see water over the land; 
and the coast is so flat, that there is not above 12 feet of water within a mile or more 
of the shore, the bottom solid rock. About 8 miles south of the palm-trees, is the 
opening called Booa RtUones, or White Inlet, which will admit small craft, but has a 
reef stretching a great way to the sea. 

South of Boca Rat&nes is a narrow island, ten miles long, the eastern part of 
which has the name of Cape Florida, on account of its being at the beginning of the 
Florida Reef. South of this island is a channel of a faiile in width, having 6 feet of 
water at the best of times: the opposite land, on the south of the channel, is the north 
pokit of Kay Bisca/yno. Directly east, 5 miles from that kay, lie the Fowey Roche, 
which are the first dry spot on the reef, and the true beginning of the Martyrs; Kay 
Biscayno has likewise a bank lying off it; but, by good management, in giving the Kay 
a beith of about half a league, you are sure to keep in a good channel; and till you 
come abreast of the first southern Kays, about 5 miles from Kay Biscayno, you will 
have no less than 16 feet of water. Let it be observed, that, besides watering-places 
on or near Kay Biscayno, the beach will almost in every part yield good drinkable 
water, in digging, provided the sand does not cover clay; for wherevw* clay appears on 
the beach, the lalmur would be useless. 


DIRECTIONS for Sailing from St. Augustin to Cape Florida 

and the Martyrs. 


So soon as you are clear of the bar of St. Augustin, steer S.E. J E.; at the distance 
of about 6 leagues, on this course, you will be right abreast of, and 3 leagues from, 
Matanza Inlet, in from 7 to 10 fathoms. In the latter depth is fine dark gray sand. 
In continuing thence S.S.E. f E. you will go along shore at an offing of about 4} leagues, 
and in your way will meet with soundings from 10 to 15 fathoms, as expressed in the 
Charts, chiefly of various kind of sand, but sometimes of a very soft greenish mud, 
which the lead will sink into over the strap. 

The above offing you may with safety keep in with vessels of any draught, for 23 
leagues to the south-eastward of Matanza. You will begin to get ‘shells among your 
soundings at 19 leagues, chiefly white and black, sometimes mixt with black and gray 
sand, but mostly the shells by themselves, veiy seldom the sand alone: if you chance to 
fine sand only, it will be of a coarse gray kind. At 23 leagues, as above, you will begin 
to get red shells, which is a true sign that you approach the shoals of Cape Canaveral, 
there being no red shells far to the north of it; now you may begin to haul off, though 
you might continue safely until in 7 fathoms, or, in the day-time, even in 3, that being 
the depth half a mile without the outer breaker. In hauling off, you will find from 10 
to 12 fathoms, sand and shells; and, if you come near to the N.E. end of the shoal, you 
will often find live cockles, on a black sandy bottom, in 10 or 11 fathoqss. Your offing 
will be made good on a course S.E. by E. J E. from the first cast on red shells, till you 
judge yourself about Q leagues off; then, if you choose to make Hillsborough Inlet, in 
latitude 27° 15', run South; but if you are bound directly to the Reef, steer S. \ E., 
and it will bring you in with Grenville Inlet, in 26° 48', where the soundings are become 
narrow. 


In running to the southward from the outermast part of the shore, observe, when you 
begin to get very coarse black sand and black shells; for soon after you will find your 
bottom changed to white sand, and your water to deepen: wheii you find 16 fathoms on 
white sand, you begin to run clear of it, and in 20 or 21 fathoms you are quite clear; 
then, in pursuing a south course, your water again shoalens; and, in a run of about 3 
leagues, you once more find red shells, mixed with black and red sand, continuing a 
great way; you still shoalen your water, and when you come in about 11 fathoms you 
will have shells alone without sand. All this while you see no land, it making a bay to 
the south of Cape Canaveral, till you come into about 9 fathoms, when you can just per¬ 
ceive the Tortolas, already described.. If you have to call at Hillsborough Inlet, which 
lies 8 leagues from the 9 fathoms, it iS now time to haul in a little for the land; from 
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the Tortolas southward you will again find sand, somedmes without shells; if you intend 
to anchor off the inlet, take care to run no nearer in than from 4| to 5 fathoms, and 
choose a spot of shelly bottom, as being safer for your cable than the sand. 

Obsore that, between Cape Cmateral avA HilUhorough IfUet, the coast is flat, and 
not to be trusted so much as the shore north of the cape. Observe, also, that the red 
shells extend no farther south than Hillsborough Inlet, and but a little way north of the 
Cape Shoal; whereby you have an infallible mark in coming well in upon soundings, 
either from the northward or southward, and to know that you are in with or near to 
the Cape Shoal, if even you should chance to have been without any observation for 
several days. 

In going from Hillsborough Inlet to the southward^ the coast is pretty bold, and your 
course is S.S.R ^ E. towards Grenville’s: at near 7 leagues from the inlet you meet with 
some high rocks, on the edge of the beach, which are an excellent mark for knowing 
this place: and four leagues and a half farther is GrenviUe Inlet, or the southern 
entrance of St^ Lucia Sound, When you begin to see the above rocks, you will also 
perceive a change in the colour of your water; the soundings are here no more than 
about 5 leagues broad, and vessels have been at an anchor in or 13 fathoms of water, 
off shore, when, upon trying the current with the log, it was found to set to the N.E., 
at the rate of three miles and a half per hour, the water being almost blue in that depth; 
therefore it is best to keep the shore on board, at least exceed not 2 leagues from it; 
your soundings will be various, on sand, green oaze, and shells, as marked in the Chart; 
avoid the little reef off Cooper’s Hill, a little north of the large Spring in the Rock, 
which spring is in lat. 26° 42^ Now it is necessary to keep close along the shore 
within a distance from half a mile to one mile, and you will find deep water close 
in, the bottom in many places coral and gravel, sometimes rocks; and notwithstanding 
the foulness of the ground, it is highly necessary to come to an anchor, if it should fall 
calm, or else you will lose as much ground in the three hours calm, as may cost you 
three days to recover. 

At about two leagues and a half south of Middle River, is a pretty broad ledge of firm 
rocks joining the beach under water, which continue as far as White Inlet: abreast of 
this ledge you will meet with many spots of coral, sponges, rocks, and grass, which, 
through the clearness of the water, look frightful to strangers, but are not dangerous: 
upon the Bank here is fish in great plenty. 

WHITE INLET.—In the year 1822, M, Guillemin, French Consul at New Orleans, 
in consideration of the dangers incurred by shipwreck on the coast of Florida, announced 
an establishment near Cape Florida, with provision of suitable succours, &c. He adds, 
that those who may, in any danger, be passing by the north of Cayo Biscayno, will find 
the Boca Ratones, or entrance of White Inlet, which may be passed safely, when bouses 
on the continent a-head will be seen. In case of shipwreck to the north of Boca Ra¬ 
tones, people may find, at the distance of two miles, certain spots, whence houses may 
be seen; and where, by making signals with fires or otherwise, due md will be afforded. 
If wrecked on the south of New Inlet, they must proceed in a southerly direction, along 
the shore, and they will find, at the distance of every four miles, posts, with inscriptions 
in English, French, and Spanish, pointing out the spots where pits of fresh water have 
been dug. 

CAYO BISCAYNO.—Commissioner Ellicott, in his valuable journal, (Philadelphia, 
1803,) has noticed that Biscayno Kay, being situate at the northern pai*t of the reef, and 
capable of commanding all the coasting trade of this passage, would be one of the most 
eligible positions on all this coast for a lighthouse. In consequence of this suggestion, a 
lighthouse has been erected on the south end of the isle, in latitude 25° 41', longitude 
80° 8', and was first lighted on the 10th of March, 1826. The light is fixed, and about 
70 feet above the level of the sea. It is described as nearly 7 miles distant from the 
outer edge of the Fowey Rocks or Great Reef. Vessels drawing 10 feet may enter 
from the N.E., between the Reef and Cape Florida, to the distance of 2i miles above the 
light, and find shelter, in the mouth of the Hawke Channel, within the Reef. Near to 
Cape Florida is a reef, denoted by a white spar-buoy. 

The Description qf the MARtvas and Florida Reef, taken in order from south¬ 
west, constitutes the latter part of the next section. 
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SECTION F. 

The COASTS and HARBOURS of the MEXICAN SEA, 
or Gulf of Mexico. 

The nCBXXOAJf S&ILf commonly called the Gulf op Mexico, bounded on the 
east and north by the coasts of Florida, Missisipi, &c., and on the west and south by 
the Mexican States, is 294 leagues in extent from east to west; and, in the narrowest 
part, between the Missisipi and the coast of Yucatan, 154 leagues from north to south. 
The passage by which it is generally entered is the Channel of Yucatan, westward of 
Cuba; and that by which it is quitted is the Strait or Channel of Florida; each 
passage being controlled by the prevalent winds and currents. 

Descriptions of the Winds, Sfc., which govern the navigation, will be found hereafter. 

It is now generally understood that the Mexican Sea is the great receptacle of waters 
from the Colombian or Caribbean Sea, and the origin of the Florida or Gulf-Stream. 
The indraught into it to the N.W., over the Campeche Bank, has been fully described 
in our-Memoir on the Atlantic. This indraught fluctuates in strength, according to the 
season, but it is, at times, much stronger than is commonly imagined; and even near 
Cape Antonio, where there is commonly a re-flux to the S.E. or E.S.E., a strong north*' 
westerly current has frequently been found.* 

As the greater number of vessels which enter this sea, when bound to its ports of trade, 
enter from the S.E., we shall commence our description of its coasts with the southern 
shores. This Section is, therefore, subdivided into six parts; in the first of which is 
given the description of the coast from Cape Catoche, the N.E. point of Yucatan, to 
Point Xicalango, on the west of the Laguna de Terminos, and which, therefore, includes 
Campeche, with its Bank, &c.; the Second includes thexsoast from Point Xicalango to 
Vera Cruz, and directions for sailing directly to the latter; the Third comprises the 
western coast, from Vera Cruz to the Bay of St. Bernardo; the Fourth, the north coast, 
from the Bay of St. Bernardo to the Rwer Missisipi, with directions for sailing to and 
from that river; the Fifth describes the coast and harbours on the north and east,, from 
the Missisipi to the South Point of Florida ; and, latterly, the Sixth cootains reipai-ks on, 
and directions for, the Gulf generally. 


• “ If the very ingenious thought of Governor Hastings is founded,—^that the rotatory motion of 
the earth produces a retiring of the waters westward, no space seems better calculated, from its form, 
than the Gulf of Mexico and the avenues to it, to produce a chuck up of the water at the head of it. 

The Red Sea is said to be very much higher than the Mediterranean; more than the difference that 
evaporation could produce in the latter. This may be owing to the like cause. 

“ One can conceive only three causes of a c\ittent \-^Accumtdation by river water, ^ as in the 
Buxine; Evaporation^ as in the Mediterranean; and by the wind’s forcing the water into a space 
that detains it until a head is formed. Doubtless the latter is the most common cause of currents. 

1 think I have made it clear that there is a continuous current from the Indian Sea, by the Cape and 
St. Helena, Cape St Roque, &c., and into the Gulf of Mexico; and, this is joined, near the Line, by 
the stream produced by w N.E. Trade, which gives the combined waters a westerly course toward 
South America, where they are joined by the southerly stream produced by the S.E. Trade, by the 
mean of the coast of South-America. All this is proved, to my conviction, by the time-keeper jour¬ 
nals of Captain Cook, Captain Bligh, Mr. Dalrymple, &c. &c., together with my own proper obser¬ 
vations and renaarks. Here a stream, first generated by wind in the Indian Sea, along the eastern 
coast of Africa, is renewed by the S.E. Trade, when nearly spent, and successively fed and strength¬ 
ened by other Trade currents, in its way to the Gulf of Mexico. 

“ What a pity that Government does not send persons to traverse the whole Atlantic Ocean, at 
least, and give Navigators some confidence in this matter. It is now left to the industry or zeal of 
individuals.” 

Letter of Major Rennelt to the Editor cf thisworky 2Sth of June, 1809. At this period we expressed 
a wish to see, in one publication, all that the Major had written on Currents, and he spon after began 
those curious and valuable Charts which have lately appeared. 
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NORTHERN COAST OF YUCATAN. 


l.-^CAPE CATOCHE to POINT XICALANGO. 

WOATAXf.—The peninsula of Yucatan, the easternmost of the Mexican States, 
has long been celebrated for its logwood, mahogany, and other valuable trees. Its chief 
town is Merida, on the N.W., latitude 20® 65', longitude SQ® 43', but the chief place of 
trade is Campechi or Campechy, on the Western coast. 

The eastern coast is altogether low and woody ; the N.E. broken into several low isles, 
of which those called Cancun, Mugeres, and Contoy, are the chief. These will be de¬ 
scribed hereafter. 

Cape Faleo is a piece of flat-land, south of Cancan ; it is bluff, and higher than the 
other land in the vicinity; making, from the eastward, like an island. 

The State of Yucatan, of which Cape Catocke is the N.E. point, has generally been 
described as a very fine country. The climate is temperately warm in the summer, which 
begins in the month of April, and ends in September. The winter season is indifferently 
cool, excepting in January and February, when the weather is almost as hot as in sum¬ 
mer : yet, on the whole, the country is very whdlesonie, especially in an elevated tract, 
which extends across it, wherein the natives live to a great age. 

The sea-breezes, which are regular, attemper the heat. The soil is indifferently good; 
produces plenty of corn, where properly cultivated, and abounds with cattle of all sorts, 
but the principal commodity is logwood, as already noticed. At Campech^, &c. large 
quantities of salt are manufactured. The town of Campech^, being built of stone, and 
open to the sea, makes a fine appearance. The houses are not high, but the walls very 
strong; the roofs flattish, after the Spanish manner. It has a good dock, and is defended 
by a foit or citadel. 

ISLES OFF THE N.E. Coast of Yucatan. 

The three isles off the N.E. coast, above noticed, are Cancun, Mugeres, and Contoy; 
the last, which is the northernmost one, lies about 7 miles from the main coast ; its 
shore is clear, and you may pass at 2 miles from it, in 6 fathoms. 

The last edition of the Spanish Directory describes the N.E. coast and Isles of Yucatan 
as follow: 

The land or comer of Yucatan, called Cape Catoche, sends out various islets at a 
short distance from it, named Cancun, Mugeres, Blanqutlla, and Contoy : the last, which 
is the northernmost, and separated from the coast, is 13 miles from Cape Catoche: its 
north end lying true East and West with the Cape: it stretches from N. by W. i W. 
[N. 9 ® ^.] to S. by E. J E. [5. 9 ° E."] 5 miles. A bank stretches out two miles from its 
north end, in the same direction, with from 3 to 4, and 5 fathoms, depth of water, on 
rock. From its south part a spit also projects towards the north end of Mugeres Island, 
leaving a passs^e, with 3 fathoms of water, to the anchorage of the last-named island. 
Contoy has an anchorage for frigates, nearly on the parallel of its northern point, at the 
distance of a mile and a half, in 4, and 5, fathoms, on sand; the depths decrease 
towards the south, to a mile and a half, where fathoms are found, near the edge of 
the bank; the latter continues from the north point of the Contoy, and afterwards turns 
to the west, towards Cape Catoche. Those bound to this anchorage should keep in 
mind that the waters ordinarily run to the N.W., and that at W. J S. [N. 86® ^.] 5 miles 
from the north end of Contoy, there is a shoal, with 2 fathoms of water. The tides here 
are irregidar, and fall 18 inches in the season of the breezes, or trade-winds. This an¬ 
chorage is safe; but at other times you ought to be aware of on-shore winds. At the 
south end, water, in holes, may be found. 

Blanquilla Island does not properly deserve the name, as it is united to the coast 
by a small tongue of sand, and, ther^ore, it is properly a peninsula, 

Cancun is nearly united to the shore, forming two mouths; the southern named 
Nisuco, and the northeim, which has an inlet in the middle, Cancun : we know nothing 
of any anchorages here, though some Charts represent anchorage at the southern part of 
Cancun. 

The following Remarks on these isles were made by Captain Cawl^ey, when com- 
tnander of H. M. schooner Grecian, in May, 1823; and they are the more important, 
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because the anchorages now described were very imperfectly, if at all, known to the 
commanders trading hereabout. It will be seen that they afford good sl^lter to vessels 
during a north-easterly gale, i i ^ 

The ISLA MUGERES,*^by some called Mohair Kay, is a small rocky island, about 
leren miles in length, and from a quarter of a mile to a mile and a quarter in breadth; 
it lies nearly North and South, about five miles from the main land of Yucatan, with 
which it forotis a secure anchorage, and shelter from the prevailing, or indeed from any, 
winds, in from 3 to 6 and 6 fathoms. 

A reef and rocky shoal extends from the north end, in a north-westerly direction, 
about six miles, where it joins the reef of Contoy, or Loggerhead Kay, at about eight 
miles from the latter Kay. 

The eastern side of Mugeres Kay, which is entirely open to the sea, has a deceitful flat 
shelf of rocks, just under water, on the beach, rendering it impossible for a boat to land 
; in safety; but, on the west side, is a fine lagoon, with Sj fathoms at the entrance, and 
I SJ within.* 

A reef extends from the south end of the island, in a westerly direction, to the distance 
of two miles; and another reef, or rocky shoal, in the same direction, lies at about half- 
‘ way between the kay and the main land. On the south end, which is the highest and 
I most rocky part of the island, stands a small stone castle and look-out house; these were 
; probably built by the Buccaneers about the time that Admiral Vernon took Porto-Bello. 

On the walls are carved the names of many piratical vessels, with the dates, one as late 
! as 18?0, and one “ Corsair La Vengeur, 1743.'* A small piratical hut, evidently not a 
1 month old, was burnt by the boats of the Grecian, in February, 1824. Two dozen 
bayonets were found here, and it appeared as if the pirates had repaired hither to divide 
j their plunder and separate. 

I Casks have been sunk in various places around the beach, within the lagoon, to catch 
the rain : the water, thus caught, is pure and sweet; owing probably to the distance it 
I has to run over the fine sand, before it falls into the casks; the beach was strewed with 
the remains of plunder and wreck. The island is exti'emely barren and rocky; its hills 
are covered with a sort of stunted palm, and short bushy furze, which would make pretty 
good brooms; there are, however, other trees on the island, particularly on the south 
end, which would answer for fire-wood. It bears S.S.E. J E., 13 or 14 miles from Contoy, 

I and is distinctly visible. The latitude of the anchorage off the N.W. side of the latter 
! Kay is 21® 32' N. 

CAPE CATOCSB latitude 21^ SY, long. 86^57^0 two islets within a 
mile to the N.W. of it, and these form, with Jolvas Island, two mouths, called Joujon 
and Neuva, fit for canoes only. From the cape to the west the coast bends a little to 
the south, 18 miles, to the western extremity of folvas Island, which forms the Bocas of 
Coml. This coast is foul; for a rocky bank, with little water, extends outward two miles 
from it.f The island Jolvas and the coast form a lake, obstructed by various islets and 
grassy spots, and fit for small canoes only. It is called the Lagoon of Mursinic or 
Lagartos. 

From the Bocas de Conil, the coast continues to the W. by N. about 50 miles, to the 
Rio Lagartos (Lizard River), whence it inclines W.S.W. J W., by S.] thirty- 
five leagues, to Punta Piedras, or Rocky Point. All the coast from Cape Catoche is 
very low and flat, witl\put any remarkable objects upon it, excepting a Cairn, or little 
mount of stones, intentionally raised by the passing Indians on the very beach of Lagartos, 
which may be known by its resemblance to a hat: to this follows the little wooded hills 
of Angostura, Yalcopo, and Puerto de Mar, which are between the vigia of the River 
Lagartos and the cairn or Monte Cayo, which is 14 miles to the east from the west end 
of Jolvas. 

In August, 1826, Mr. Dunsterville landed on the peninsula of the Rio Lagartos, in 


* By the particular plan, given on the Chart of the Bay of Honduras, it appears that the Lagoon 
is 2^ miles in length by about one mile in breadth. Its western side is formed by a range of islets, 
to the north of which is the entrance, at 5 miles from the S.W. end of the Kay. The best water, 
21 fathoms, is at a quarter of a mile from the north-eastern shore of the lagoon. 

t From Colorados, or Red Point, which is 23 miles from the Bocas of Conil, a bank sttetcheS ta 
the N.W. with 2, 3, and 4 fathoms of water, on a rocky bottom, and on which, in 1780, the frigate 
Sfinta Marta was lost, at the distance of about 840 fathoms from the coast. 
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longitude 88** & Sounded in 2} and 2} fathoms within a mile of the beach; sandy 
bottom, and 3 fathoms at about 2 miles out. The land is low, and abounds with game 
of all descriptions, deer included. A few inhabitants live on the coast, who subsist, 
principally, by fishing. In 8 fathoms, at the bottom, fine rock cod, lOlb. in weight. 

The Baxo del Cobsario or Privateer Bank, extends outward N.N.W. from the 
western part of Jolvas, and has 10 fathoms near its outer edge, with breakers on it when 
there is a heavy sea. The shallowest part of this Bank is situated, according to the 
survey of Don Ciriaco Cevallos, in latitude 21^ 37' 30", and longitude 87^ Iti^ from 
Greenwich, giving it an extent of three miles from East to West, and about half a mile 
from North to South; its west end being on the meridian of the west end of Jolvas 
Island, 4) miles distant. The shoal has been examined by the pilot Jostf Gonzales Ruiz, 
who gives the following description: 

** The Corsario Shoal is a rocky shelf, which begins to the eastward of Mosquitos 
Point, with a turn of about three leagues to the north and to the westward of that point; 
it extends about N.W. by N. to that, or rather a less distance, and ends in 7 or 8 fathoms 
of water. All this bank is of rocky spots, which shoalen towards the land, until, at 
about 31 miles from Mosquitos Point, there is a shoal extending about tico miles East 
and West, and less than half a mile in breadth. This shoal, at Tow water, has 11, 12, 
and 13, palms of water; and, at high water, 13, 14, and 16, palms.* Some of the rocks 
rise higher than others. The shoal is of Mucara Rock, with black spots, and some red 
ones, which seem to be sponges. Those spots farthest to the east bear from the west 
part of the island, two leagues N.N.E. from Mosquitos Point.” 

Next to the Vigia, or Lookout, of the River Lagartos, is that of Silan, where water 
may be procured with facility. To the Look-out of Silan follows that of Santa Clara, to 
which succeeds that of Telchaac, where, also, water may be procured: next comes that 
of Ygil, then that of Chuburna; and to this, finally, the castle of Sisal. None of these 
Look-outs (Vigias), nor the cairn of Lagartos, nor Castle of Sisal, can be seen farther 
off the shore than from 6 fathoms of water. From the Cuyo, or Cairn, at Lagartos, to 
Chuburna, you may anchor, without fear, in from 4 fathoms outward; but not nearer 
land, as there are many stones, shoals, and banks of rocks, which cannot be easily as¬ 
certained by the lead, because they are covered with a coat of sand, and thus they cut 
the cables, whereby anchors are lost; in addition to which, the depth often suddenly 
diminishes upon them, and therefore vessels are in much danger of getting a-ground, 
and of being lost. 

The Vigias (Lookouts) are no more than towers of wood, in which guards or watch¬ 
men are placed to discover vessels. The Castle of Sisal is built upon the very sea-shore; 
and in its vicinity th^e are three or four houses, covered with thatch, which serve for 
warehouses to articles of merchandise brought hither in coasting vessels, to be taken to 
Merida and other inland places of this province; and, also, for the articles of export 
from them. At this place (Sisal) there is abundance of water, and it may be obtained 
with facility. 

Upon Point Piedras there is a little mount, named No-te~perderas, (Do not lose your¬ 
self,) which serves for a good mark to know it by, and which is seen from Sisal Shoal, 
or at 14 miles off.f From this point the coast rounds about to the S.W. for 30 miles, 
to Point Desconocida, which forms the N.W. front of the Peninsula of Yucatan; this 
coast, as well as the former, may be seen well from 6 fathoms of water, and is commonly 
named the Palmares-, for, among the wood with which it is cfivered, many Palmitos 
(Cabbage Palms) are seen, though there are none on the other parts of this coast. On 
the coast of Palmares no one ought to anchor; for the bottom is of stones, covered with 
a thin coat of sand, which deceives the lead. 


♦ A Palm is equal to 8| English inches. 


t Monte No-te-perderas is the most remarkable land on the peninsula of Yucatan. It is a 
little mount, of an oval shape, lying five miles to the westward of a castle called that of Sisal; and, 
at a little to the westward of it are several similar risings in the land, which sufficiently denote this 
part of the coast, are a guide to ships passing this shore; as by keeping them in sight from the deck 
your safety will be assured from a shoal which lies at four leagues to the northward, as shown here¬ 
after. 

The Mexican seamen have a couplet applicable to the mount, the translation of which is, 

** Sailors, mark me well, 

I your safety tell.’* 


Point 
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PohU Desconocida is the S.W. point of the Inlet of Sdlinaet which extends seven 
leagues in to the N.E., forming a lake, the greatest breadth of which is four miles. 

From Point Desconocida, the coast trends ^o -- 4 l ic south, butxat hcr in di ning t o the 
^ east~ftPao^2 miles, to Las Bocas, (The Mouths,) which are twoj^ttle inlets formed by 
the coast; in front anfl very near to them are two very l ittle ist^. From the Bocas, 

\ the coast continues to the south, with some inclination to the west (true), to the distance 
i of 15 miles, or to Jaina, which is another inlet of the coast, at the mouth of a river ; in 
front of this there is another islet; there is also an islet, named Piedras, or Rocky Islet, 
half-way between the Bocas and Jaina. 

From Jaina the coast continues with some inclination towards the west, (true,) to the 
distance of 21 miles, towards the river of St. Francisco, which is 4J miles to the N.E. of 
Campeche^ the only point of commerce on all this coast. 

The coast between Point Desconocida and the River of S. Francis cannot be seen 
farther off than from 3 or 4 fathoms depth, and then it appears to the view with various 
breaks, which look like very low kays; all of it is remarkably shallow and clean, so that, 
with the lead in hand, there is not the least danger on the whole of it, excepting that 
which arises from the hull of a sunken vessel, which lies to the west of the Isle Piedras, 

I and in 3^ fathoms of water, to which vessels navigating in this depth ought to give a 
berth. 

From the River of St. Francisco, the coast continues to the S.W. for 12 miles, to 
Pehit Morros, on which the Castle of St. Josef is the first thing descried; afterwards the 
city of Campeche; to it follows the castle of St. Miguel, next comes the town of Lerma; 
after it succeeds a point of the coast extending out to the sea, and which is named 
Point Martin $ the next to it is Point Morros : all this front of coast, which forms the 
anchorage of Campeche, may be seen plainly from 5 fathoms; but the water is so shallow 
that you will find 4 fathoms at 15 miles from the land, and fathoms at 4 miles from 
it This auchorage, therefore, needs no pilot, nor any particular advice for taking it; 
for, once arrived at the depth convenient for the vessel’s draught of water, you may let 
go your anchor, remaining as if in the middle of the ocean : hence results an immense 
labour in discharging and loading cargoes; for even those vessels which can approach 
nearest to the land, remain 4| miles distant from it. In order to diminish this labour, 
and to manage so that boats, lighters, or launches, may go to and return from the shore 
under sail, they anchor to the west of the tower. In this anchorage, although open en¬ 
tirely to the North and N.W. winds, which in the season blow with great force, there is 
not any thing to fear, for they do not raise any sea of consequence, and vessels remain 
at anchor with sufficient safety. 

To the west of Point Morros, and rather more to the south, it is not so shallow; and, 
according to information, 4 fathoms may be found there, at a league from the shore. 
Any one who approaches this coast, with the object of wooding and watering, ought to 
endeavour to take this last anchorage, in the vicinity of which, and something to the 
south, is the town of Champoton, where they may provide themselves with the articles 
required. 

From Morros Point the coast trends S. by W. J W. [5. 25° IF.] 36 miles, to the north 
point of Javinal, when it begins to round to S.W. \ W. [5. 60° IF.] 6l miles, to Xica- 
I tango Point, which is the western extremity of Terminos Lagoon. This lagoon is a gulf, 

; 36 miles long, and about 25 deep: between the two points which form its entrance, or 
mouth, are two islandsthat shut it in; the western, called Isla del Carmen, is the largest. 

; At the western extremity of Carmen is a garrison, named that of San Felipe (St. Philip). 
Between this and Point Xicalango is the principal entrance to the lagoon, with rather 
more than 2 fathoms of depth, and of it, we are informed that it is very difficult to enter, 
and that it is absolutely necessary to have a pilot. 

We have been favoured with the following Remarks on the mouth of the Laguna and 
neighbouring coast, by Capt. Gibb, of the Lydia, of Liverpool, 1830:— 

** On advancing from the northward and approaching the Laguna, the land will be 
found to be low. A vessel drawing 12 or 14 feet, should not come nearer to it than in 
3 fathoms, unless the weather be fine. So soon as you open the mouth of the harbour, 
either heave-to or come to an anchor in that depth. Here you will quickly be boarded 
with a pilot, who first appears in a canoe, having a small flag (generally white) on a 
mast or pole. 


“ Should 
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** Should you be under canvas^ and see the canoe endeavouring to near 3 ^u, with the 
flag elevated, you may steer directly for it; but should she haul down her flag, after being 
seen, it will be a signal that you are running into danger. 

** The Tides here are neither regular as to change nor ktight. The north winds 
make the highest water in the harbour; and with them the cun'ent outside runs strongly 
to the north-eastward. 

“ Do not approach the Niche Bank, off Champoton, nearer than in 6 fathotns. Off 
the coast between Campeche and Laguna, if you do not approach nearer than 3 fa¬ 
thoms, you will elsewhere be clear of all danger. 

“ In the season of the Norths, should you not succeed in obtaining a pilot, on no 
account attempt to send a boat on shore, without clear day-light. If the weather looka 
at all suspicious, send down top-gallant yards, and keep your ship ready to haul to the 
westward. If at anchor, keep a slip-rope on your cable, and so soon as the North com¬ 
mences slip and start. When your head is to the westward you will then be stemmiog 
a strong current coming from the bottom of the Gulf. 

** The best anchorage, in order to wait for a pilot, or to fill up after one has come out, 
is with Laguna Point S.S.E. in 4 fathoms of water. No vessel should attempt to cross 
this bar if drawing more than feet of water; for even with that draught you may be 
sure to stick for some time.” 

WINDS ON THE Coast of Yucatan and Mexican Sea in general. 

On the northern and western coasts of Yucatan, between Cape Catoche and Point 
Desconocida, and thence to Campeche, there is no other than the N.E. or-generic wind, 
interrupted by hard norths in the winter months; and, about the end of April, tornadoes 
commence from N.E. to S.E. These tornadoes generally form in.the ahernoon, con¬ 
tinue about an hour, and, by nightfall, the serenity of the atmosphere is established. 
The season of the tornadoes continues until September; and in all the time there are 
sea-breezes upon the coast, which blow from N.N.W. to N.E. It has been remarked 
that, as the sea-breeze is the more fresh, the more fierce is the tornado, especially from 
June to September. The sea-breezes come on at about eleven of the day; and at night 
the wind gets round to E.S.E. or S.E., so that i^ may be, in some degree, considered as 
a land-breeze. See farther, as to the Winds qf the Mexican Sea, our Memoir, 4*c. on the 
Atlantic Ocean, 6th Edition, page 74. 

The Mexican Sea is notorious from its thunder-squalls, tornadoes, water-spouts, and 
long calms ;—all concomitants of a hot and moist air. These phsenomena are ascribed 
to the trade-wind,' which, constantly rushing into the gulf from the Atlantic, and being 
there confined, in some degree, by the surrounding lands, causes opposite currents of. 
air, particulai'ly near the shores. Hence, in the southern part of the gulf, the prevailing 
winds are in summer from S.E. and Blast, and in uHnter from N.E., with heavy storms 
from N.VV.; the winds, as in all otiier cases, blowing towards the region most heated by 
the presence of the sun. From the same reason, the prevailing w’inds in the gulf, west 
of the peninsula of Florida, are from the N.W. and VVest, the heated atmosphere of the 
sandy shore of the peninsula drawing the current of air towards it. The promontory of 
Florida is also noted for the tornadoes experienced near it Jrom May to August, and 
which blow from the S.W. or S.S.W. The N.W. winds, from the lofty mountains of 
New Mexico, bring with them an extraordinary degree of cold, which causes the ther¬ 
mometer at the fiavanna to fall, at times, in the winter, to the freezing point. The 
Norths, or northern winds, commence in October, and are frequent until March, over 
the eastern coast of Florida and the adjacent sea.* 


• Some of the remarks on the Currents, given in our Memoir on the Atlantic, were deduced from 
the particular observations of Don Thomas Ugarte, in 1794, and Don D. Galiano, in 1799. One of 
these officers found, at a degree and a half to the southward of the channel of Yucatan, or that be¬ 
tween Cape Antonio and Cane Catoche, the current setting N. 47® E. (nearly N.E.) at the rate of 
half a mile an hour. The other found it, at 11 leagues more to the northward, setting in a mean, 
N. 30° W. one mile and four-tenths an hour. About Cape Antonio, in an extent of 30 leagues, 
nearly North and South, the mean was found to be S. 63° W. one mile. On the other side, at 
15 leagues to the N.W. of Cape Catoche, it was found to be N. 59° W. 0*36 of a mile. At about the 
same distance to the N.W. of the N.W. Point of Yucatan, it was found to be S. 23° W. 0-4d of a mile. 
Thence to Vera Cruz wo current was found .—See Note on the Route qf the Bann, hereof ter. 

The 
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THE CAMPECHE^ BANK. 


The Soundings or Bank of Campeche'. 

The CAMPBCBE' BANK is a great shoal, which extends from the north 
coast of Yucatan almost as far as lat. 24®, and from the coast of Campeche, to the west, 
as far as the meiidian of 92° 30'; the depth as well as the quality of the soundings on 
it are so uncertain, that it is not possible to ascertain your situation on it by the lead: it 
will be sufficient to take a glance at the Chart to convince yourself of this fact; never- 
thele.ss, the soundings from 20 fathoms towards the shore are so regular, that you may 
navigate along it with all safety; for, having once caught that depth, which you will find 
at 10 or 12 leagues from the coast, the depths will be found to run uniformly with the 
coast until you are to the N.W. of Point Piedras, when it suddenly diminishes 2 fathoms. 
The same regularity is remarked all along these soundings, from 20 fathoms to 4 fa¬ 
thoms ; and you will always find the diminution to the N.W. of Point Piedras, which is, 
nodoubtedly, caused by some spit of rocks that extends out from the point; for upon it 
the soundings are always on stones. From 4 fathoms to the shore, in all the tract of 
coast between the Cayo or cairn of Lagartos and the Lookout tower of Chuburna, we 
have already said that there are various stones and shoals, most perilous to navigation. 

The quality of soundings, from 20 fathoms towards the shore, does not preserve regu¬ 
larity ; for sometimes it is gray sand with gravel, at others gravel alone, and at others 
sand with shells and coral; thus it alternates until to the N.W. of Point Piedras, where, 
as we have already said, the soundings are on stone or rock, which make a very good 
mark to know a vessel’s situation by, and to enable her to shape a course with security, 
so as to pass between the Triangles and New Shoal, (Triangulo y Baxo Nuevo,) which 
is the channel that ought to be preferred for running off the bank on its western side: 
but it is still better to ascertain the vessel’s place by the course which is necessary to 

f reserve the depth of 20 fathoms; for, if you retain that, steering W.S.W. J W. 

fV. by 5.], it is a proof that you are between the meridians comprehended between the 
Cairn of Lagartos and Point Piedras; but, if you augment the depth on this course, 
and it is necessary to change it to S.W. by W. J W. and S.W. f S. 

it is a proof that you have passed the meridian of Point Piedras, and that you are abreast 
of the N.Wi front of the coast, or between Point Piedras and Point Desconocida; and, 
finally, if, in order to retain the same depth, yon are obliged to steer South, you need 
not doubt that you have passed, or are at least abreast of, or on the parallel of. Point 
Desconocida. What we have said of 20 fathoms depth applies also to any lesser depth 
on this coast; but on the rest of the soundings, or bank, that is, from 20 to 22 fathoms, 
into deeper water, there is no regularity whatever, either in the depth of water or quality 
of soundings, especially on the north part of it; and this necessarily follows, for it 
is sown with shoals most dangerous to navigation, of which we shall speak in order. 

Baxo de sisal CSUal SkoalJ is a large tract of rock, on which there is a spot of 
about 2 cables in extent, in all directions, which has not more than 13 feet of water on 
it: this point is the danger to navigation; and to keep clear from it, take care not to 
get into less than 12 fathoms if you go to the north of the shoal, or into more than 7 
fathoms if you go to the south of it, or between it and the land; for its edges on this 
side are in 8 fathoms, and on the outside in 11 fathoms. Soundings on rock are also a 
secure indication of the proximity of this shoal; but the best mark for it by day is the 
bearing of the Mount No-te-perderas, which lies nearly South [5.from the shoal, 
and from the shoal itself this mount can be seen in clear weather: the situation of this 
shoal is well ascertained. 

The Sisal Shoal was sought for and found by Don Ciriaco Cevallos, on running from 
the anchorage at Sisal. He says the least water on it is 2 fathoms, according to the 
troflUiomry information of the people of the country; but he could find no less than 
18 feet, surrounded, very near, on all sides, by 6, 8, and 10 fathoms. Between it and 
the contiguous land of the continent is a channel of 12 miles, fit for the largest vessels. 
“ It is true, when we found 18 feet, we were ignorant of the state of the tide, which, 
at that time, rose from 3 to 4 feet at high water. From the shoal. Mount No-te-perderas 
bears true S. 7® E. 14 miles; and this mount is the best mark for keeping clear of it, 
whether passing to the northward or southward.” 

This shoal was again examined by Mr. C. Brown, master of H.B.M. ship Bonn, in 
^8l9» who reported it to be seven-eighths of a mile long, nearly S.E. and N.W. and a 
quarter of a mile broad. Several rocky patches were found, with 2J and 2 fathoms on 

^ them; 
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them ; and one, the shallowest, with 10 feet. The latter is nearly one mile from the 
S.E. end. Within a cable’s length, all round, were 6, 6, and 7, fathoms. 

It has been reported that there is another shoal, at about 4 miles North from the 
castle of but of which no authentic information can be found. 

In sailing or plying to windward, between Sisal Shoal and the land, which is by far 
the safest way, stand towards the shore to 4^ or 4 fathoms, and off to 7 fathoms. By 
keeping the land in sight from the deck, it will always lead clear to the southward ; for 
at the shoal the land can be partially seen from the deck in very clear weather only. 

On the great bank hereabout are many spots of coral rocks, which it is necessary to 
guard against, by bringing up with a chain cable ; but, with the exception of the reefs 
and these spots, the bank is composed of coarse white sand and shells. Towards the 
edge, the sand, in fathoms, is much finer. 

From the observations in the Bann, Sisal Shoal appears to lie in lat. 21^21’, long, by 
chron. QO® 7' 55''; by lunars, QO® 10' 30". Sisal castle in 21® 10' 30" N., and 
90 ® 2' 15" W. Variation, by ampl. 7® 20'. E. 

The ALACRAN is a shoal of great extent; in its south part there is a little safe and 
well-sheltered harbour, in which vessels drawing 11 feet may anchor. This harbour is 
frequented only by the Campech^ coasters, who make oil from the immense quantity of 
fish which they find here. All others ought to shun the proximities of the shoal; no 
one should ever sail hereabout, from the east to the west, in 28 fathoms depth or up¬ 
wards ; but should always pass in from 20 to 22 fathoms. The situation of this shoal 
has been well ascertained by the survey of Don Ciriaco de Cevallos. 

The bank extends 14 miles from North to South, and 11 from East to West. The 
islets upon its southern part are named Perez, Chica, and Pajaros, and it has various 
banks and reefs, rising more or less above the surface of the water. The harbour is 
formed by the reefs, which extend ai ound Perez and Pajaros.* At its entrance the 
depth is from to 7 fathoms; and, further in, from 2f to 7i fathoms. The best 
anchorage is to the eastward of the middle of Perez Isle, in 6J fathoms, on sand and 
shells, kaving to the south the rocky bank which extends from the S.W. end of that isle 
towards the East and E.S.E. about six cables’ length. 

The arc AS are three islets, which may be seen at the distance of 5 miles ; they are 
the southernmost upon the western edge of these soundings, and He almost nearly 
W. by N. 27 leagues from Campechd. They form of themselves a good harbour, which 
may be entered at any side as is most convenient, and without any other care than to 
avoid the spits stretching from them. The N.W. entrance may be taken by hauling 
round the south part of the N.E. island, (which is also the largest,) and passing the east 
part of the S.E. island; this will carry you clear of a spit which runs out to the N.W. 
of the greater island, and which is the object that shelters the anchorage from the 
northerly swell. To enter by the S.W. you ought to give a berth to a reef which 
stretches out about 1 { cable’s length to the south of the westernmost island. The west 
shore of the larger island also sends out a reef about a cable’s length from it; and, as 
this lies within the shelter of the anchorage, the sea does not break upon it; and, there¬ 
fore, you may very easily run upon it; but you will avoid this by not approaching the 
west coast of that island nearer than 2 cables’ length. This anchorage is very superior 
in northerly gales to that of Campech^ ; and, as there is depth in it for all classes of 
vessels, lie who, under such circumstances, can catch it, will find himself well shel¬ 
tered and secure. 

The Areas hare been surveyed, and a plan of them published at Madrid. The new 
directions state that, in entering by the N.fV. passage, you should bring the south end 
of the northernmost isle, which is also the largest, on with the middle of the S.E. isle: 
this mark will lead clear of the spit which extends to the north and west from the larger 
islet, and which is that affording shelter to the anchorage from the northerly swell. The 
S.E. Area is surrounded by i*eefs, separated from it by a space of about a cable’s length 
n breadth. This islet, with the reefs at the S.E. part of the larger one, fond a channel 
of two short cables’ length, with from 5 to 16 fathoms, on sand, stone, and gravel; by 
which, in case of necessity, and according to the situation a vessel is in, an entrance to 
the anchorage may be attempted. 


* See the particular Plan on our Chart of the Mexican Sea, upon which all the shoals here enu¬ 
merated are distinctly marked. 

The 
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T^e Cabezo, a head of rock, which lies 13J miles to the 8.W. by S. of the Areas, 
having only one fathom over it, must be cautiously avoided. 

BAXO DEL OBISPO.—A shoal of small extent, named the Baxo del Obispo, or 
Bishop's Shoalf lies N.AQRJV, true, 7 leagues from the Areas. It is a flat rock or stone, 
j with 5 fathoms of water on it, and so steep that, up and down, at its edge, there are 
27 fathoms; and this causes the sea to break heavily on it. It cannot be discerned at 
i more than two miles oflf by day, in clear weather, and with great vigilance ; therefore it 
ought, at all times, to have a wide berth. Its situation has been well ascertuned. 

At the distance of five leagues N.E. by E. j E. [AT. 80° J^.] from the Obispo is a rocky 
\ bank, to which, also, a berth ought to be given. 

“ In August, 1830, the brig Abeona, of Jersey, Capt. Stephens (assisted by Mr. Wm. 
Elliott) ran over the Obispo Shoal, or one very near it, according to chart, assisted by 
an excellent chronometer, and found only 2 fathoms of water; but not allowing for the 
length of the lead and bucket, which would give Q or 10 inches more. The brig drew 
[ 11| feet; the water was very smooth ; she did not touch. The shoal was about 100 

\ yards from East to West, and about two breadths of the vessel from North to South. There 
j was some tangle close to the northward of the vessel, and the rocks uader the vessel’s 
I bottom were plainly seen, with jetting points.” 

f TRIANGIJS.—^To the north of the Obispo, at the distance of 24 miles, is the Tri- 

j ANCLE, fEl Trian^lOfJ which consists of three islets, lying about N.E. and S.W., in 
which direction they extend about seven miles. They are visible at seven miles distance, 
and send out spits and shallows, which render it improper to pass between them, or to 
approach them nearer than two miles to the W.N.W. of the northernmost. At six 
miles from the latter there is another islet of sand, of about half a mile in extent, which 
is very clear on the south partj and which sends a spit to the north ; it is very low, and 
is covered with birds and some drift wood. The situation of these islands has, also, 
been accurately ascertained. 

Of the three islets, forming the Triangle, the two eastern are two miles distant from 
each other, but they are connected by reefs. The westernmost bears from the eastern¬ 
most, which is the largest, W. \ N. [iV. 75° fFJ] 8 long miles; and between the western 
and middle one is a channel, 6 miles broad, having from 18 to 30 fathoms, on sand, 
gravel, and rock. From the easternmost islet a reef extends, with a large rock above 
water, first to the N.N.E. and then to the N.W., forming a bow or crescent, two miles 
in length. From the north and east of the western island, shoals also extend to a short 
distance. 

The soundings in the vicinity of the Triangle are 20 fathoms, on fine sand, at two. 
miles E. by S. from the larger islet; 25 fathoips, sand, gravel, and rock, at seven-tenths 
of a mile; 28 fathoms, sand and clay, at nearly a mile to the S.E.; 20 fathoms, sand 
and gravel, at two cables* length to the south ; 21 fathoms, from three to six-tenths of 
a mile to the south of the reefs which connect the eastern island to the middle one. To 
the W. S.W. of the middle isle are 21 fathoms, on sand and gravel. 

In H.M.S. Bustard, in 1826, Mr. Dunsterville saw the sand-patch on the N.W. part 
of the Triangle, latitude (by alt. of 5# Polaris) 20° 57^* It then appem'ed just even with 
the suiface. Sounded in 40 fathoms, blue clay and rocky bottom, a sand bank E. by N. 
3 or 4 miles* 

SPEY BANK and Kay, about five miles from the westernmost Triangle, discovered 
16th Jan. 1829, by the commander of H.B.M. brig Spey, At 4 p.m. the Triangle shoals 
were seen from the mast-head, on the larboard beam, bearing S.W. | S. about 8 miles; 
shortly afterward a sand bank was seen about N.W. from them. At 5 p.m. passed them 
on the north side, and found the bank to lie in latitude 21° 2', long. 92° 124'. The 
bank is very low, and a range of breakers lies to the northward. It has a hummock in 
the middle, appearing like a small hut, which may be seen, from the mast-head, at four 
miles off, in clear weather. At the distance of two miles north from the bank no 
soundings were found with a line of 35 fathoms. It must, therefore, be dangerous to 
attempt passing it by night, or in thick weather. (Report of the Commander, Wm., 
James.) 

The BAXO NUEVO (New Shoal) is a head of sand, which shews at low water, 
with various rocks, which also shew a little; the sea breaks upon it in ordinary breezes, 
and is so steep that, from 30 fathoms, in running twp miles, you pass to 10 fathoms, 

and 
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and from that, in two cables’ length more, you may be aground. This shoal is hardly 
of the extent of a cable and a biQf from north to south, and four cables from east to 
west, in extent. Its given situation is, as yet, rather doubtful; for the observations of 
latitude made in the two ships of the Spanish line, San Leandro and Dragon, when the 
latter was lost on it, differ six minutes ; being, according to the one, in 2 50', and, 

according to the other, in 244'. Its longitude, although not deduced from particular 
observations made on the spot, cannot vary much from the truth. Since the preceding 
was written, the shoal has been placed, by Don Ciriaco de Cevallos, in lat. 21° 50', 
and long. Ql® 50', which is, we presume, correct. 

ISLA DE ARENAS (Sandy Island) is placed according to the situation assigned to 
it, by Don Ciriaco de Cevallos, in 1804 ; it had been previously seen by Captain 
Miguel de Alderetd and Lieut. Andres Valderrama, on their voyage, in 1775. The 
eastern side is bordered by a reef, which continues to extend, in two long spits, to the 
West and N.W. 10 miles. Between these spits, on the west of the isle, there appears 
to be anchorage, between the reefs, in from 7 to 4 fathoms; but of this ground we 
have no correct description. Cevallos has determined the situation of the island, whieh 
is 22° 8' N. and 9I® 16' W. 

This isle is low, and forms nearly a parallelogram, in the direction of AT. 48° E. to 
S, 48^ IF. true, three miles ; its greatest breadth being two. It is foul all round, and 
a great stony spit extends from its north end, with some rocks above water, to N.35^ IF. 
true, nine miles. From the S.W. part, another, of a like kind, extends N. 62° IF, 
and S. 89^ IF. (true), 6 and 9 miles. Between the reefs there is a good harbour, to 
the W.N W. of the island, sheltered from winds from the North round by Eiast to S.W., 
with a depth of from d| fathoms, at two miles from the island, to 7 fathoms between 
the points of the reef. 

The island BERMEJA is placed, as given by Alderetd and Valderrama, to the north¬ 
ward of Arenas ; but these officers did not see it, though they sought for it, and thus we 
are not sure either of its situation, nor any particular relative to it. Cevallos also sought 
for it in vain. It seems possible that this and Arenas may be one and the same. 

The NEGRILLO is a shoal of which many have spoken, without knowing its true 
situation. In the ship of the line, San Julian, commanded by Don Juan Joaquin 
Moi-eno, the declaration of the gunner, Manuel Sandoval, was taken, who said that, 
sailing in the ship of the line, Buen Consejo, commanded by Don Joaquin Olivareo, on 
his voyage from Vera Cruz to the Havanna, and nine days after sailing from the former 
port, they saw, about two p.m., the sea breaking ; and, having examined it with the 
long-boat, in which the declarant went, they found a rock of about half a boat’s length 
in extent, to which they hung by the boat-hook, until they sounded at the boat’s stern ; 
with 120 fathoms, they found no bottom ; arid, though they repeated this with equal 
diligence, round the whole circumference of the rock, they found the same results. 
Upon the rock there was not more than 3 or 3 J fathoms of water: he added, that he 
had heard the officers and pilots say that this was the Negrillo. 

The prime object of the expedition of Alderetd and Valderrama, in 1775, was to 
search for this shoal; but they never could find it, though they cruised for it pver the 
whole space of sea, in which it ought to have been found, according to the old charts : 
subsequent information, however, W'hich was given to Don Tomas Ugarte, proved its 
existence; and, latterly. Captain Cevallos has communicated information which he 
gained from the declarations of Don Domingo Casalo, captain of the schooner Villa- 
vonesa, who saw it on the 14th of November, I8O6, at 3 p.m., and it turns out to be in 
23^ 25' N. lat. deduced from an observation taken at mid-day, with all care, and long. 
83® 55' W. of Cadiz, or 90° 12' 37" W. of Greenwichj as deduced from the points of 
departure from the Campeche soundings and the making of Vera Cruz, which leaves 
the longitude questionable only to an error of 4 minutes. According to the description 
of the Captain, this shoal is no more than a rock of one quarter of a cable in extent, 
N.E. and S.W., over which the water washes, except at the two extremities, which 
show a little y but these could not be seen above a cable and half off, and, at less than 
a cable from it, no bottom could be found with 75 fathoms. 

In addition to the shoals already described, it seems that there is, somewhere about 
the northern part of the great bank, a shoal of some extent, and, in part, very shallow. 
It is described to have been found, in 1768, by the sloop Podre de Dios, {Power of 
God,) but the account is so confused as to afford no satisfactory result as to its longi¬ 
tudinal 
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tudiaal position. It must, however, lie to the eastward of the Negrillo. In lat. 23^ 15^ 
50 fathoms were found; afterwards, on an undefined course to the N.E., 14 fathoms, on 
a rocky bottom. Here, atone a. m., they anchored until day-light, after which they 
weijKhed^aiid continued to the N.E., sounding frequently, and in a short time found six 
fathoms, and saw in the bottom great heads of black rocks, with some patches of 
sand, which were avoided by steering to the East. On this course, in two hours, they 
had 50 fathoms, bottom of sand; resuming a N.E. course, the water increased to 70 
fathoms; but, at mid-day, they found 40 fathoms on rock, when their latitude, well 
observed, was 23° 28'. From noon until day-light of the next morning, the vessel 
sailed always upon an unequal bottom of 38 to 47 fathoms, over rocks, and afterwards 
on sand, thence increasing the depths, so that at noon, by observation in 23° 46' N. 
they had 74 fathoms, with the prow to the N.N.E. They preserved the same depth 
until mid-night, when they got 38 fathoms on rock, and continued on this shoal until 
^ day-light, when they had soundings on sand ; the water again increased; and, at mid¬ 
day, observed in latitude 24° 3', and found 116 fathoms, sand bottom, whence-they 
I shaped a course for the Turtugas soundings, on which they entered without any new 
I differences in their reckoning. 

From the ambiguous relation, of which the preceding is an abstract, we can only 
make out, that the soundings which this vessel ran over were from the meridian of the 
i Alacrahes to the eastward; that the edge of them reached lat. 24°; and that on the 
soundings were found various unknown shoals, which seem likely to be dangerous to 
navigation.* 

In December, 1801, Don Dionisio Galiano passed over an extensive sand-bank, ex¬ 
hibited on the new Charts, which lies about 24 leagues to the eastward of the Negrillo, 

I and having, on its S.W. part, I6J fathoms. As it does not appear to be dangerous, it 
, requires no farther description. The situation seems to be well ascertained. ^ 
These are the shoals, which, down to the present time, have been known as 
existing on the Campechd Bank of Soundings. He who navigates on it, in 20 fathoms, 
will go clear of the CorsariOf Alacranes, and Sisal Reefs; and in a secure track for 
passing through the channels formed by the shoals on the western edge. Of all these 
channels, the best is that between 21° and 22°, formed by the Triangle and New Shoal, 
{Baxo Nuevo), because it is the clearest; and we recommend it always to be taken by 
I those bound to the west. The soundings which conduct the mariner through the middle 
of it, and clear of the shoals on each side, are tolerably regular; for, after he is to the 
I north-west of Point Piedras, if he continues the course W.SAV. and IV. by S. true, he 
will increase the depth, in a short time, to 23 and 24 fathoms, on fine white sand, or 
^ coarse white sand with gray spots; and thus he will run progressively to 30 and 35 
fathoms, in which depth he will find some clay; and, so soon as he gets 40 and 45 fa¬ 
thoms, the bottom will be of loose clay, a certain sign of being to the west of the shoals. 

In this channel, and almost in the middle of it, there is a shoal of 2Q fathoms, hard 
gravel, with a spot of rock of 10 fathoms, which can alarm those only who sound on it, 
by the idea that they may be^ near some danger. But they need not to be alarmed; for, 
iounding a short time afterwards, they will find the bottom sand and clay; and those 
who find this change will, of course, have a new mark for their situation, as this shoal 
u in mid-channel, and almost in a line with the shoals. 

SHOALS OFF THE Northern Edge of Campeche' Bank. —The first, which we 
bave distinguished by the name of the Argus, was seen by a lieutenant of the Spanish 
navy, Don Sebastian Rodriguez de Arias, commandant of the brigantine Argus, in sail¬ 
ing from Vera Cruz to Havanna, at 2 p.m., 11th of July, 1818, being then in latitude 
SC 2', and longitude 89° 44', (from Greenwich,) discovered a break, which, on exami¬ 
nation, disclosed a small bank, of about a cable and a half's length, in all directions, 
with a breaker of from 12 to 15 toises in the centre, on which the water broke heavily, 
although the sea was otherwise very smooth, and the wind very calm. At mid-day the 
commandant had observed in latitude 24° 4'; and at 5 p. m. he found the longitude, by 
lunar distances, 89° 56', both observations to be depended on, and corrected to 2 p.m., 
nnd, referred to the situation of the shoal, he made it in lat. 24° 3'30", and long. ^9° 42'. 
This shoal appears to be the same which was seen on the 19th of November, 1800, by 


* Query.—^Was it on any part of this shoal that H.M.S. Tay, Capt Roberts, was cast away 
•ome years since ?— Translator, 

Don 
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Don Narcisso Riera, captain of the Spanish merchant schooner Catalina, bound from 
Campeche to New Orleans; but, as his longitude was deduced from dead reckoning, we 
have more confidence in the position assigned to it by Arias : nevertheless, navigators, | 
sailing on this parallel, ought to be on their guard, lest the two dangers should really 
exist. 

Bozo’s Rocks. —Don Manuel Bozo, pilot of the Spanish bombard Nuestra Senora del 
Carmen, in sailing from Vera Cruz and Terminoa Lagoon, towards Havanna, on the 8tli 
of December, 1817, at day-break, saw a breaker, or rock, off the starboard gangway: 
the sea being smooth, and the wind moderate from the eastward, there was no doubt of 
its being a shoal, the extent of which he estimated at from two to three cables’ lengths, 
extending N E. and S.W.; and, on its ends, he saw two rocks or pinnacles, about three 
feet high, and his distance from it was from three to three and a half cables’ lengths, 
where he sounded, and found no bottom with 70 fathoms: and, although he thought to 
examine it with his boat, he could, not effect it, on account of the heavy break in the 
vicinity of the shoal; but he saw the spit of rocks, of which it was composed, running 
the whole length of the danger. Having corrected his reckoning, for 6 h. a* m,, the 
hour at which he saw the shoal, he found it lay in latitude 24° and longitude 91°7'. 
At noon, he observed in latitude 24® 22', with certainty, and this was only 1' North of 
his d. r.; and, referring this to the shoal, by his run for six hours, he found its latitude 
by this to be 24° 7', and longitude 84° 49' West of Cadiz ; nor could there be any con¬ 
siderable error in his reckoning, in three days sailing from the Vtgia of Chxixulu, off 
which he had been at anchor. 

This shoal appears to be different from the former, although its latitude is so nearly 
the same: the short time which intervened between his departure from the Vigia of 
Chuxulh and his making of the Tortugas Bank, when he found only 13 minutes of error 
in his longitude by dead reckoning, shows that its situation, as to longitude, cannot be 
materially wrong. The shape and circumstances of the shoal, as described by Bozo, 
also shows it to be different. Many old charts indicate a danger, with the word doubt¬ 
ful, almost in the same position; which, abo, tends to confirm the belief of its existence. 

Directions for navigating on the Campeche' Soundings. 

It is undoubted that the eastern edge of this bank is an excellent corrector for the 
longitude of a ship: on running nearly north or south, every one who gets soundings on 
this edge may consider himself as in 86° 20' W. of Greenwich, and thus those who sail 
from the eastward, to enter on the soundings, or bank, ought to sound frequently, in 
order to catch bottom at the edge, or in its proximity, in order to have this correction 
of longitude. 

But this excellent mean of rectifying the longitude ceases to be so when there is 
great uncertainty in the latitude; for as the water between Cape Antonio and Cape 
Catoche at times runs to the northward, at the rate of 3 miles in an hour, it is necessary 
to allow for this, so as to enter on the soundings in a convenient parallel from which 
you may make a course to the S.W. 

It is clear that, by steering S.W. or thereby, you may not only get soundings on the 
eastern edge, but also on the northern edge, in which case, having no certainty of the 
longitude, it would be vei 7 dangerous to direct the subsequent navigation by making 
courses to the S. W., in order to obtain the depth of 20 fathoms, and to pass at a proper 
distance to the east of the Alacranes. Such an attempt was the cause of the loss of a 
merchant-vessel, named the St, Rafael, which got a-ground on the eastern extremity of 
the Alacran Reefs; from which the other vessels of the same convoy, escorted by a ship 
of the line, Santiago la Espana, passed about 2 miles clear. This loss, which happened 
in 1795, authorises us in recording it, and in pointing out the necessaiy means of pre¬ 
venting similar mistakes in future. 

Once on the Bank of Soundings, and having ascertained your latitude, or situation on 
its eastern edge, you may make the rest of the navigation by it with much security; for, 
placed on it, you have a mean of keeping a very exact reckoning, and free from the 
errors produced by currents. In place of a log-chip, in heaving the log, make use of 
a lead; for the lead, by resting firm on the bottom, will show the whole distance or 
rate that the vessel runs, whether that rate be caused by the wind or by the current; 
and, maiking the bearings of the line, the opposite direction will be the correct course 

which 
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which the ship makes good, and which requires no farther correction than for magnetic 
variation. It is true that, if there be much depth, this practice will be very difficult; 
but as, in general, on this bank, you ought not to sail in more than 20 fathoms, and in 
the rest from Point Desconocida to the shoals, there is no part so deep as 30 fathoms ; 
there can be no reason why this useful method of ascertaining the vessel’s place should 
not be adopted. Nor is the frequent use of the hand-lead of less importance ; it ought 
to be constantly going.* 

Many neglect sounding, because they are not aware of its importance. If, in fact, a 
vessel, which has to sound in 30 fathoms, has to take in sail, in order to heave the topsails 
aback, she cannot sound frequently; for, in doing so, half the day would be consumed 
in sounding; but it is well known that there is no necessity for so much work, in order 
to sound, even in more than 30 fathoms, as those,well know, by practice, who manoeuvre 
their vessels with propriety. In depths between 15 and 20 fathoms, they ought to make 
use of more than the lead hove or flown by hand; and for this it is indispensable to have 
seamen acquainted with this work ; without which every vessel might be lost, that has 
to navigate over shoal places, on which, usually, the dangers are discoverable by the 
lead only. 


Directions for those who navigate from East to West. 

1 st. You ought to shape courses, so as to compensate as much as possible for the 
effects of the currents which prevail between Cuba and Yucatan, and so that you may 
enter upon the Bank in 22® 13% a little more or less. To be able to correct your course 
with judgement, and in good time, you should omit no means of observing the latitude; 
not contenting yourself solely with what the meridian altitude of the sun gives,^ but 
taking also those of any stars of the first magnitude, or of planets, when an opportunity 
offers. 

2d. Attending to your reckoning, sound in time, that you may, at any rate, not pass 
far from the edge of the bank, without having obtained soundings on it; and, so soon 
as you have got them, correct your longitude by them, establishing thus a new point 
of departure. 

3d. So soon as you are in 80 fathoms, heave your log, with a lead in place of the 
log-chip, that you may thus keep a more accurate reckoning, and free from the effects 
of cun*ents. 

4th. In the season of the Norths, you should be directed by the depths of 20 or 22 
fathoms, which you will find in the parallel of 22°. Sail on this depth until you are on 
the meridian of Point Desconocida, when you will steer IF.S.fV. true, until you are 
on the parallel of 21® 23', when you must run to the west, to pass between the Triangle 
and New Shoal. 

5th. It is very adviseable to know the latitude by observation, for passing between 
these shoals, or in default of being very sure of the situation by your course, and the 
quality of the soundings off Point Piedras to the N.W., which offer a good mean of 
knowing the vessel’s place; and, if both these data fail you, and you are in consequence 
doubtful of the situation of the vessel, you ought not to attempt passing between the 
shoals during the night, but to keep your situation during it upon the 20 fathoms, in 
order to take the passage by day, in which you will run no. risk, especially if you incline 
your course to the direction of the Triangle; for that, as we already explained, may be 
seen at the distance of 5 miles. 

(ith. If a North comes on, while you are on this bank, the only alarm you can be 
under is, when the vessel is to the eastward of the meridian of Point Piedras, when it 
will be necessary to carry sail sufficient to proceed to the westward, without falling much 
from the depth of 20 fathoms, in order that you may pass the said point clearly and 
without danger from the Sisal Bank or Shoal: but this offers no great difficulty; for, 
there is little sea on this bank (Campeche Bank or Soundings); and, as the winds from 
the north are generally free, with very little difficulty you may clear the point. 


• See the chapter on the Mode of ascertaining Currents, on the Log-line, &c. in our Memoir to 
accompany the Chart of the Atlantic Ocean, 6th Edit, page 315. 
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7th. If the navigation is made in the season of the rains, or from May till September, 
you may sail nearer the coast, in 12 fathoms t and you may, also, from the time you are 
in 20 fathoms, abreast of the River Lag^rtos, steer S. JV. (true), with which course you 
will run to make the lookout tower of Chuburna, from which, with your course parallel 
to the land, you will pass between it and the Sisal Shoal, without any other care than to 
keep in 5, 5j, or 6, fathoms, according to the vessel’s draught; for, with ships of the 
line, and not having to anchor at Sisal, it will be best to pass outside of the shoal. At 
this time it is preferable to leave the bank by th© south side of the Areas; and, to elFect 
this with more certainty, you will keep in the depth of 10 or !5 fathoms, until you cross 
the parallel of Campeche, when you will steer so as to leave the soundings in 19° 30' 
or 19° 40'. The reason of approximating the coast more in the summer, is because, 
having in that season many culms, with squalls and continual rains, which at times 
deprive you of observations for two or three days, it follows, that the navigation among 
shoals is very unsafe. On the contrary, near the coast they enjoy more land-breezes, 
and the changes of the breezes are more certain. 

8th. Until now we have supposed you to have entered on the bank with a good know¬ 
ledge of your latitude, and for so much also, to have ascertained your position on the 
edge of it; but, if you enter on the bank with great uncertainty as to your latitude, 
w’hich must always be the case when you are without observations for one or two days; 
in such a case, so soon as you have caught soundings, steer S.E. true, or as near to that 
as the wind will permit: with this course it is clear you will either catch the 20 fathoms 
soundings, or you will lose bottom very soon. If the first happens, you will have 
attained your object by getting into the proper depth to navigate with safety; having 
happily freed yourself from the dangers of the Alacranes, upon which you would indu¬ 
bitably have gone with any south-westerly course; for you will have caught the soundings 
on the northern edge of the bank, and in about 88° 47' W. of Greenwich : in this case, 
from the time you catch 20 fathoms, you will run to the west, in order to retain them; 
and you cannot be certain of your longitude until you are abreast of Point Piedras, in 
consequence of having failed of observing your true situation by the soundings on the 
east edge of the bank. If the second of these cases happens, namely, running soon out 
of soundings, not the least doubt can remain that you are on the eastern edge of the 
bank, and you must steer to the S.W. to get the 20 fathoms depth, as we have already 
advised. 

9th. You may also steer to the west, taking soundings in 23° 30' of latitude, and 
running along that parallel in 50 and 60 fathoms of water on a sandy bottom, keeping 
afterwards so as to pass to the north of the Bermeja; but we are very far from advising 
this route to be followed, from two reasons ; first, because we have seen that there are 
well-founded fears of shoals on the north edge of this bank, which as yet is imperfectly 
explored; and second, because, in the summer, you could not enjoy the advantage of the 
land-breezes, and the changes of the breezes, which you might have in the proximity of 
the land, and your voyage would thus be rendered longer. 

As we have said till that is necessary to be kept in mind for navigating on this bank 
from east to west, we shall now give some notices for sailing in a contrary direction. 


Directions for navigating from West to East. 

Ist. It is evident that, to enter on the Campeche Bank by its western edge, nothing 
more is necessary than the latitude; for, running on a free parallel, you proceed without 
risk of shoals on the bank ; and, whatever may be the error of longitude, you can correct 
it so soon as you strike soundings: but it must be remembered that the tract between 
the New Shoal (Baxo Nuevo) and Bermeja Island, cannot be considered as clear; for we 
neither know the situation of the latter, nor are we even certain of its existence. 

2d. Having entered on the bank, it will itself indicate when you are to the eastward 
of the shoals, which will be when you have less than 27 fathoms, and then the quality of 
the bottom will be of sand, if you have entered to the north of the Areas; but if you 
have entered to the south of them, you will keep on clay to 12 and 10 fathoms. 

3d. But, if you have to enter on the bank, while uncertain of the latitude, and in 
obscure weather, as there often is when the Norths blow, it is adviseable to shun, as 
much as you can, entering on it by night, and endeavouring to make it by day, between 

the 
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the Triangle and Areas; or it is even better to keep to the south of the Areas; as a little 
more or less than the latitude by aecount will answer for this; but you must remember 
that the north winds always produee currents to the south : and from this you will always 
find your vessel more or less to the south of the reckoning: under this circumstance you 
may expect the effects of the current to be about 18 miles in 24 hours. 

4th. If in this case, when running to the east, you have soundings on the edge of the 
bank, you may continue to the east, although it be by night, so long as you find clay; 
but the greatest attention must be paid to sounding frequently, so long as you do not 
consider yourself to the eastward of the shoals ; which, as we have said, will be so soon 
as you have less than 27 fathoms. This remark i.s most essential, and of itself will save 
any vessel from being lost; for if, sounding in more than 27 fathoms, you find gravel and 
sand or rock, it is an infallible sign that you are near some shoal; which known, you 
should immediately steer S.W., in order to get again upon the clay soundings, when you 
may steer again to the East; and so soon as you are past the shoals, and to the east of 
Aem, you need take no other care than to steer in to the East, because the bottom is the 
only object you have to guide you, whether it be to go to anchor at Campeche; to lie-to 
till a North blows over; or, beating to windward on the bank, until you can leave it by 
its eastern channel. 

5th. Beating to windward on this coast is very easy, and the navigation expeditious, 
especially in April, May, June, July, and August, because in these months the wunds 
during the day are changeable from N. W. to N.B., and the land-breezes are from E.S.E. 
to S.E. during the night; with which you may navigate towards the east with very ad¬ 
vantageous tracks, which tracks ought to be managed so as to stand off shore into 20 or 
22 fathoms with the land-breeze, and turn towards shore with the sea-breeze as fai* as 
6 fathoms. 

6th. On this bank the sea is very moderate, even with heavy Norths ; and thus even a 
vessel which finds herself between the coast of Vera Cruz and this bank, ought not to 
forget that, when a North comes on, she may find security on it, either to lie-to, in from 
20 to 8, or 6, fathoms; or to anchor in 8, 6, or 4, fathoms, according to the draught of 
the vessel; and if she find herself in about the parallel of 20°, and is afraid of falling to 
leeward and getting a-shore 6n the coast of Tabasco, she ought immediately to prefer 
steering East, in order to get upon the bank, and take advantage of it. 

7th. We shall conclude these directions with one about the mode of leaving this bank, 
when you navigate from Campeche to the north, bound to any of the harbours on the 
northern coast of the Gulf. In the manuscript directions, (those formerly called Pilot 
for the Mexican Gulf,) which we have beside us, and which are the.only ones compiled 
until now, it is advised that, sailing to the north until .you pass the parallel of Sisal, you 
should then steer N.N.E., on purpose to run out between the Negrillo and Alacranes, 
following the said course to the 24° of latitude : here it is proper to remark, how arbitrary 
these directions are; for they are written as if the writers were certain of the situation 
of the Negrillo, which they were not; and even if they had known it, they ought (it seems 
to us) to have been a little more cautious in giving their directions,«thap to have advised 
passing by a strait formed by two shoals; of which, if the one is dangerous on account of 
its great extent, the other is no less so on account of its smallness ; for it cannot be seen 
till you are almost on it. By following this route, the brigantine, in which went the 
mariner, by whose account we have placed the Negrillo, got within it; and it is very 
wonderful that this shoal has not laid navigation under a severe tribute, by causing the 
loss of many vessels. 

It appears to us proper to advise, that those who wish to leave this bank, by its 
northern edge, should steer to the North, and so as to pass to the east of Arenas Island; 
and leaving the bank at such an hour as to be able to cross the parallel of 23° 30^; with 
day-light they ought to keep the same course, until they pass that of 24°, when they 
may shape their course as convenient; due caution being taken to avoid the Negrillo, 
&c. 
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JAMAICA TO Campeche'. 


Directions for Sailing to Campeche', by Captain (now Rear- 
Admiral) Mackellar. 

CAKPBCKS. —“ In sailing from Jamaica for Campeche, be sure to make Cape 
Antonio,* and steer to the West, so as to gain the latitude of 22® 0': then steer W. \ S. 
100 miles, sounding frequently, and having good soundings on the bank. You may then, 
with great confidence, keep in the soundings laid down in the new Chart, either in going 
within the shoal of Sisal or without it; but, in fine weather, I, should always prefer 
making the land to the eastward, and then run down along the coast, in 5 or 6 fathoms. 
On approaching Sisal, keep the land freely on board, by your soundings ; and, in doing 
so, you avoid the risk of running on it, either by day or night; for you will see the castle 
of Sisal five or six miles off, and you may run down in 5 or 6 fathoms. The great ad¬ 
vantage of this will be, the certainty of land-winds off shore, from about four o’clock in 
the afternoon until seven or eight the next morning; the sea-breeze setting in generally 
from the northward and eastward. If you are in a vessel drawing more than 12 feet of 
water, avoid a shoal laid down in the Spanish chart, on which 2 J fathoms only have been 
found: this shoal lies off the village of Jaina, about l6 miles, which village, or any part 
of the coast, cannot be seen off deck; therefore great caution is necessai’y in running for, 
or leaving Campechd. 

“ The town of Campeche is situated in lat. IQ® 51' 15" N. and long. QO® 28' 15" W. 
of Greenwich. Proceeding for the anchorage from the northward, and having advanced 
towards Point Desconocida, on the N.W. part of Yucatan, distant from it eight or nine 
miles, your depth of water will be from 5 to 6 fathoms; from this proceed to the southi 
ward, about S. by W., observing that you must not go nearer to the shore than six 
fathoms, until you. are as far as the lat. of 20® 0' N.: then, being in that latitude, and 
your depth of water 6 fathoms, if clear weather, you will see the land, which is very 
low and difficult to make out; from this, if the wind will allow you, steer E.S.E. or 
S.E. by E., until you make the land out plainly. The most remarkable spot on it is 
Port St. Michael, which is a large white fort, on the very top of the hill. This is the 
first part of the land you can make out, and it may be seen in lat. IQ® 56', in 5| fathoms. 
So soon as this is made out plainly, bring it to bear E. by S., and steer for it; you will 
then be in the deepest channel for Campeche, and may choose your depth of water to 
anchor in. When you have 4} fathoms, the steeples of Campechd are just in sight, 
from a frigate’s deck; and when in 4}, the church at Lerma can be seen from the deck; 
the Point Morros, which is the S.W. extremity of the land, wnll bear S.S.E., and Cam- 
pechd East; and, when in 24 feet, which is the depth I should propose for a frigate to 
anchor in, the tops of the houses at Campeche are just well in sight from the deck, 
bearing S. 83° E., Fort St. Michael S. 73® E., Lerma Church, at the bottom of the hill, 
S. 66° E., and Point Morros, the S.W. extreme of the land, S. IQ® E.; your distance 
from the town will then be QJ miles, and lat. IQ® 53' 47", and long. QO® 37' 30" W. 
Should your ship be of less draught of water than a frigate, proceed on for fort St Mi¬ 
chael, keeping it bearing as above, and anchor in what depth you please, but within 
fathoms; in this direction the bottom is bad, being covered with large shells, and, of 
course, dangerous to anchor in. 

•• In the event of running for Campechtf in hazy weather y which often is the case on 
this coast, in the fore part of the day, I should recommend proceeding as follows 
After you reach the lat. of 20® 0' N., haul up to the E.S.E , keeping your lead going; 
and should you not see the land, endeavour to get into the lat. of IQ® 54' before you are 
in less than 4| or 5 fathoms of water. So soon as you consider yourself in this latitude, 
proceed to the eastward, until you shoalen your water to what may appear best to anchor 
in; taking care, if you have to beat up, not to pass to the southward of IQ® 52', nor to 
the northward of IQ® 56', for between these two latitudes is the deepest water, and anchor 
as near the latitude of IQ® 54' as possible. 

Shoal westward of Jaina. —“ In lat. 20® 12' and long. QO® 41', there is a small spot of 
ground with only 15 feet of water on it; but, running along, and keeping in 6 fathoms, 


♦ The Particular directions, for Sailing from Jamaica to Cape Antonio, are given in the Second 
Part of tliis work. 


you 
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you will pass to the westward of it: the soundings near this part are very irregular, 
altering sometimes a fathom and a half between two casts; there is no other part on the 
bank where this is the case. 

“ The town o/Campeche' is a walled town with four gates, N.E. and S.W.: the North 
^te leads into the town from the sea by a pier of about 50 yards long; but the water is 
so shallow that small boats only can land, and then only at high water; the rise is about 
three feet. Though Campeche is walled, it has only a few guns on each angle. The 
military force does not exceed 500. The town is abundantly supplied with all kinds of 
stock, and Indian corn, but no water excepting in,tanks. The principal wells are at the 
South gate, about half a mile off, and that not good. The population is great, and the 
imtives active and well made. The trade is chiefly in logwood, turtle, cotton, cocoa, 
rice, bags, ropes, and other things made of the grass of the country. Stock is sent 
principally to Vera Cruz ; British dry goods from Jamaica, most of which were formerly 
smuggled into Campeche, and thence to Vera Cruz, Tampico, and the other towns in 
the Gulf.* 

^ **The great intercourse between Jamaica and Campech^, have made the military and 
citizens extremely attentive to the English in general.”— {Written in 1817.) 

Remarks on Sailing towards Campeche', by Captain 
J. W. Monteath. 

On rounding the bank of Sisal, in 12 fathoms, T hauled up SouBi, until we had 
attained the latitude of Point Desconocida, and the depth of water 5 fathoms: steering 
in this depth, the first object I observed, was a large white building on the second lump 
of high land visible, and which is a fort (St. Michael’s), two miles S.W. from the city. 
Steering on, the next objects that appeared were the steeples of the churches in the 
city. Steer directly for the fort, until in SJ fathoms, when you will observe the village 
of Lamos, which lies five miles S.W. of Campechd. Steer in, keepipg the church of 
Lamos on your starboard bow, until you bring it to bear South, and Campech^ E. by N., 
when you may anchor in from 18 to l6 feet of water, at the distance of 4{ miles from 
Campeche; in this position, the depth of water, for above a mile, does not vary more 
than 12 or 15 inches. 

During my stay, (from June 10th to July 10th, 1817,) I observed the tides were very 
irregular, and greatly influenced by the wind ; so that ships (with the wind off shore) 
must pay attention, if drawing much water, to get under weigh, and run out farther into 
deeper water. On the 2d or July, the Fame, then drawing 17 feet, and lying in 3J 
fathoms, grounded with an off-shore wind, and in a few hours had only 14 feet alongside, 
and for three days never more than 16^ feet, until the wind shifted to the northward; 
and, had she not been a I'emarkably strong vessel, would have strained very much. 

Vessels with hempen cables ought to be careful ia picking out a clear berth, as a 
number of vessels, especially Americans, were formerly in the habit of heaving out stone- 
ballast where they lay : this is now prevented by a fine of 500 dollars being laid on any 
vessel that does so. Sand ballast is allowed to be thrown overboard, by shifting the 
vessel often, so that there is no danger of banks being formed by it.+ 

__ Re- 

* It has been stated, from authority, that a frigate cannot safely approach the town of Campeche, 
nearer than 10 or 12 miles. Here the best anchorage is in 3| to 3| fathoms, bottom of sand and 
broken shells, with the spire of the cathedral bearing E. by N. Boats can hence sail to and from 
the shore, with the sea and land breezes. The landing-place consists of a long jetty projecting 150 
fathoms from the middle of the town. The landing may be made on either side, according to the 
wind; but it is difficult in blowing weather. (More copious descriptions of this place are given 
hereafter.) 

Here is a regular tide of ehh ctnd flood, running from north to south, which, on the full and change 
of the moon, after northerly gales, rises from 5 to 8 feet; at other times not more than two feet. High 
water at 4 h. 45 m. Fariati<m, 7® 30' E. 1819, 

t In the month of July, 1828, it was announced, by the Fredonian consul, that, according to the 
new Arancel of Mexico,—“ Every vessel that anchors here is liable to pay full tonnage money, 
whatever may be the motive of arrival, wliether to ascertain the^tate of the market, to receive in¬ 
structions, to get a pilot, to repair damages, to obtain bread, or even water. 

“ The three manifests required to be ready in the act of anchoring, by section 7 of the Ararucel, 
roust be equivalent to minute invoices of the cargo, by section 8; and any error in quantity or 

qu^ty 
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Remarks made on a Passage to Campeche', in H.M.S. Bonn, 1819. 

Those bound to the westward, after taking their departure frono Cape Antonio, should! 
make allowance for current,* and endeavour to gain soundings on the Campech^ Bank, 
in the parallel of 22 degrees, where there are 30 or 28 fathoms of wafer, and coarse 
white sand. The bank is very steep-to. With a W. J S. course from thence, keeping 
the lead going, you will gradually decrease your soundings; the bottom sandy, and,in 
some places, with bits of broken shells. This course will lead three or four leagues to 
the northward of SUal Bank, which has been described. Be careful not to approach 
this bank into a less depth than 11 fathoms. By keeping on, as above directed, until 
you deepen to 17 or 18 fathoms, sand and shells, you will have advanced about 20 miles 
to the westward of Sisal Bank, and may haul up, steering S. by £. When you shoalen 
into 5 or 4} fathoms, make a South course good, keeping in that depth. The soundings 
shoalen regularly toward the shore. The land is low, and, seen from the deck, appears 
like islands, until as far south as Jaina or Gayna ; from thence it becomes connected to 
Point Morros, four leagues to the S.W. of Campechd, and there appears in hummocks. 
The cathedral and steeples of the churches of the city may be seen, in fine weather, at 
five leagues off. Bullocks and stock, with turtle, may be procured in abundance, and 
very cheap. Water is scarce. 

Route of H.M.Sp. Bustard, Mr. Dunsterville, Master, from Ja¬ 
maica to Campeche", in Augvst and September, 1826. 

Dark cloudy weather, with frequent squalls from the eastward. The current from 
South Negril, Jamaica, to Cape Antonio, Cuba, set west, ten miles per day. Between 


quality will incur the penalty of duties, by section 9, and of confiscation, by section 10, however 
evident and innocent the mistake may appear.” 

Such fiscal regulations require to be known; but demand no comment. Experience, the old 
folks say, must be purchased. 

• Note hy Lieut. Evans. —It is to be recollected that here the currents are various; that is to say, 
they do not run constantly in one direction. Unless the set of the existing current be ascertained or 
actually known, it would perhaps be but making error more erroneous by adding allowance for 
current. Should a S.E. sef prevail, as it sometimes does, the error would be doubkd by allowing 
for a flow of the waters to the N.W. The season and prevailing winds should be particularly taken 
into consideration. On the 11th of March, 1819, on a course N. 65° W. 90 miles from Cape An¬ 
tonio, we found the current East, a mile and a quarter in the hour. The Norths were not over at 
this time. 

The currents over the Campeche Bank are various. On the 12th of March we were set 18 miles 
North in the 24 hours, wind at S.S.E. The next two days we were set 13' and 16' to the South. 
(The north had been blowing strong in the Mexican Sea, and reached us at onep.m. on the 13th.) 
These are mere superficial or wind currents; a change of wind changes their direction. I should 
conclude, from the observations I made on this head, that, during the season of the Norths in the 
Colombian and Mexican seas, the motion of the fluent waters is toward the south, inclining either 
westerly or easterly as the wind draws on either side of the north point. 

On the Campeche Bank, 9th of May, 1808, at noon, in lat. 22° 28', long. 86° 32', no bottom with 
80 fathoms of line, although the water appeared discoloured: making a S.S.W. course good, we 
struck soundings in 30 fathoms, red coral rock bottom, in lat. 22° 11', long. 86° 39'; thence, running 
S. by W. 4 W. corrected course, 9 miles, sounded in 17 fathoms, fine white sand, lat 22° 5', long. 
86° 42'. Standing on, four miles farther on the same course, gained 16 and 15 fothoms. On the 
other tack, making a true course E. by N. 46 miles, the soundings were 14, 10|, 11, 12|, 13,14,17, 
20, 25, and 30, fathoms, coarse white sand.— Jn. Evans, 1808. 

To the preceding may be added that, when N.N.W. | W. from Cape Antonio, in latitude 23° 16', 
and longitude 85° 37', H.M.Sp. Bustard, bound to Vera Cruz, in May, 1826, had been set by the 
current 66 miles due North, in the last 24 hours. Winds from N.E. to S.E. Four persons, on this 
and preceding days, had observed the sun’s altitude with two sextants and two quadrants. On the 
following day, at 3 p m. calm, the current w'as tried, and found to set N. | W. Next day, at noon, 
it had set the vessel 41 miles due North, when in latitude 22° 53', long. 85° 17', light breezes from 
E.N.E. to S.E. This appears to have taken place on the eastern border of the northerly current, or 
near the line where the northerly and southerly streams * brush" each other. 

The Bustard, on the edge of the bank, in lat. 22° 13' and long. 86° 16', found a current setting 
N.N.W., 15 miles in the 24 hours. In 22° 13' and long. 87°, on the bank, sounded in 25 fathoms, 
fine white sand. In 22° 11' N. and 89° 16' W. found that a current had set 21 miles to the north¬ 
ward and 13 to the westward, In 20° 59' and 92° 44', on the western edge, found 120 fathoms. 
Hazy weather and fresh breezes from the E.S.E. The breezes while on the bank, during the day, 
were from N.N.E. to N.E., and, at night, from E.S.E. to S.E. Moderate and fine weather. 

Cape 
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Cape Antonio and Cape Catoche the current set W. by N, 17 miles in the 24 hours. 
In latitude 22^ 12' N. and long. 86° 56' W. sounded in 32 fathoms, fine white sand and 
shells, which kind of bottom will be found in this parallel as far as 90° W. Variation, 
ship's head to the westward, 7° 40' E. 

We ran along the land at night to the westward, from off the Vigia of St. Clara, in 
4 and 31 fathoms, off shore about 4 miles, and the ground preserving such a general 
uniformity that the lead may be depended on : at about two miles off are only 2^ fathoms: 
the land and sea-breezes are very regular, though occasionally, for a few hours, inter¬ 
rupted by heavy squalls from different points of the compass. The Viglas or Lookouts 
on the coast have nothing particular to distinguish them from each other, and are built 
of wood, no thatch being on them. 

The Castle of Sisal may be seen at three leagues off, and with Monte No-te-perderas is 
a good mark for assuring your position. There are several thatched huts near the 
castle for warehousing goods for Merida. Long, of the castle (in running along shore) 
90° O' 30" W. At the castle are about fifteen guns mounted, and the anchorage is three 
miles from the beach, in from 3} to 5 fathoms, rocky and coarse ground, the castle from 
S.E. by S. to S. by W., yet on several parts of the coast better anchorage may be found. 
Here we, in H.M. sloop Bustard, obtained a pilot for Campeche, by sending our boat on 
shore, yet gaijning a pilot cannot always be depended on, nor is one requisite, as you 
may round the coast thither by the lead, keeping in the best depth according to the size 
of vessel you are in : in one of 12 feet keep in 3^ and not exceed 3| fathoms, which 
will bring you in sight of Campeche. No supplies of any kind can be procured at 
Sisal. 

Sisal is a small fishing and turtling town, about 25 miles N. by W. from Merida. The 
land from this place to the castle of 8. Josef is very low, and from 3^ fathoms, in some 
places, it will be visible only from the mast-head: but from S. Josef to Point Morros, 
which is the S.W. point of the bay, the land is high, and forms a most excellent mark 
when off Campeche. Point Morros may be readily recognized from its resemblance to 
the Rame Head, near Plymouth, and has a tree on its summit. 

Though the land in the environs of Campeche is high, yet the city is situated very 
low, on a sandy plain, commanded by two forts, S. Josef to the northward, and S. Miguel 
to the south, and these also afford the mariner great facility for pointing out his ship's 
place. 

When off Point Morros, two or three miles, we observed several patches, apparently 
of shoal water, but whether it was the reflection of a cloud or the bottom of white sand 
was not ascertained. Every one, however, should be cautious, when off the point. We 
were in 2| fathoms. 

On the 17th, anchored off the city in 2) fathoms. Fort S. Miguel S.E. byE. J E.; 
Point Morros S. J W.; weighed and run two miles inshore, and anchored with S. Miguel 
E.S.E. ^ E., Lerma church, (which is situated close to the beach about 3 miles south of 
Campech^) S,S,E., Point Monos S.S.W., St. Josef E.N.E. J E. in 2j fathoms, but 
the ground is not very good, being shelly. 1 here is a channel of 2} fathoms, close 
to S. Miguel, by keeping close in-shore from Lerma, and the cathedral bearing N.E. byE. 
or N.E. by E. ^ E. In pulling in from the vessel E.S.E. i E. we passed over a bank 
with 10J feet into this channel. With 2J, and, in some places, nearly 2J, fathoms, we 
were not quite three miles from the city.* 

On a W.N.W. direction from the city, about four miles, is a bank, extending from the 
shore, with only 8 feet, in some places, over it; and on this small vessels lie when 
light. The rise of water here never exceeded two feet three inches at the full of the 
moon, and the waters were not affected by it, being the daily rise and fall. The rise 
commences about 10 a.m. daily, previous to the sea-breeze setting in from the N.W. 
by W.; at 3 p.m. it hauls gradually to the northward, with a fresh breeze 5 and at 
9 or 10 it veers round to the E.N.E. off the land. 


• On the 29th of January, 1831, H.M.S. Ranger anchored off Campeche in 3 fathoms, with Fort 
S. Miguel E. by S.; the Cathedral East; Fort St. Josef E. | N.; off shore 8 or 9 miles: winds 
prevaUing from the eastward, with occasionally light sea-breezes from the westward. 


The 
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The City of CAMPECHE' is surrounded by a wall, having four gates, and forms 
eight bastions of fortification, the guns on which are not all mounted. Water is parti- 
ciuarly scarce and brackish. The city is supplied from wells in the suburbs, and brought 
in barracoes on drays for sale. Beef and vegetables are very good, and the market time 
is at sun-rise daily. Fruit is scarce, melons excepted. The troops are clad very well, 
and clean; but do not, on a field-day, perform their manoeuvres well. The trade is 
trifling, owing to the heavy tarifi* laid on all manufacture. The latitude of the city, 
deduced from estimated distances while at anchor, IQ® 61' 10", and longitude, by chro¬ 
nometer, QO® 32', -by« lunar 8 , m ean of three The anchorage of H.M. 

sloop Bustard, IQ® 50' 5 long, by chronometer, QO® 36'; lunar, QO® OS'. 

The mode of communication with the capital, Merida, is by canoe to Sisal. Swamps 
in the interior prevent any other conveyance. This city is invariably very healthy. 

On the 8d of February, 1827, the Bustard again visited Campechd, and anchored 
off the city, with strong easterly winds. ** Should these continue a few days, the inha¬ 
bitants say that the strong Norths are at an end; and with these winds the water is 
very low.’’ The deepest water is with Fort S. Miguel and the fort on the beach in 
one, bearing E.S.E. ^ E. or E.S.E. distant about 2^ miles. 

Remarks made in the Bustard, when bound from Jamaica foYfiRA- 
Cruz and Campeche', in December, 1826, January and February, 1827. 

With strong N.N.E. winds we passed over the bank of Campeche in the parallel of 
22® 36' North. On th.e 3rd of January saw the Alacran Reef, the north point of which, 
by mean of two sextants, lies in J^ati^ude 22® 33' 10", and longitude, by chronometer, 
8Q® 3Q'. The east end, from estimated distance, deduced from the above, lies in 22® 28' 
North, and 89® 30' West. Three banks of sand and rock were discerned on the reef, 
two on the S.S.E. end, and one on the N.W. point. The reef appeared very steep, the 
water being not discoloured within twenty yards. The current set to the westward, a 
mile an hour; and, with strong easterly winds, allowance must be made. The Ad¬ 
miralty plan, published in 1825, places the north end of the reef in 22® 47'Norths 
whilst, in H.M. sloop Bustard, we passed north of it about 2J or 3 miles, and had good 
observations, making it in 28® 33' 10" North, being 14 miles to the southward of chart. 
The longitude differed only three minutes, being 8Q® SQ' j the plan 8Q® 36' 19". 

On the 13th of January we anchored at the Areas Islets. These are. three in number; 
two are nearly even with the surface, but the northern one is about 20 feet high, and 
discernible about three leagues off. We found the Admiralty plan correct. The Bus¬ 
tard anchored in 64 fathoms, hard bottom of clay, sand, and rock, with the S.E. Area 
N.E. J N. two or three cables’ length from shore; but, to remain any time, you should 
anchor close under the Northern Area, in 4 or 44 fathoms, which anchorage is far 
preferable to Campech4 at this season. Latitude of the anchorage 20® 12', and longi¬ 
tude 91® 54'40". Run along the land from the northward to Campeche, in 3 andSj 
fathoms, hard sandy bottom, and while at anchor experienced strong northerly gales. 
The sea was not high, and the vessel did not scend more than two feet. 

On the 20th of February, the Bustard, from Vera-Cruz, again sailed for Campech^; 
and, with strong E.S.E. winds, found no current. The ship entered on the bank in 
latitude IQ® 50', and longitude 91® .55'. Sounded in 35 fathoms, fine small broken 
shells; which bottom is very unusual, it being generally of light brownish clay. 


2 —The southern COAST, from Point Xicalango to 

Veea-Cruz. 

Thk Province of Tabasco, adjoining that of Yucatan, is bounded on the west by 
Vera-Cruz. Of the soil and climate, generally, the. one is described as unwholesome, 
and the other unfruitful. The coast was formerly much frequented by the English log¬ 
wood cutters, who carried on a profitable trade with the Spaniards. The inhabitants, 
in many places, have farms, well stocked with cattle, and great plenty of cocoa. 


The 



POINT XICALANGO TO ALVARADO. 1.59 

I The principal hai'bours to be described within this division are those of Alvarado and 
Veba-Cruz } the last being the emporium of the Mexican Provinces. 

From Xicalango Point the distance to the River of S. Pedro is 32 miles. The high 
I lands of the interior between are the Altos or Heights of St. Gabriel. From S. Pedro 
I River the coast trends S 75® IV. true, 55 miles, to Tupilco River: it forms, from this 
j bearing, a slender bay, only five miles in depth. From Tupilco River to the bar of 
1 Santa Anna the coast trends more to the south, forming a bay, S. 32° /F. true, 3 1 
I miles. 

All the portion of coast between Point Xicalango and the River of S. Pedro is named 
the Lodazar (Muddy Phice), for the bottom is of such loose soft clay, that there have 
I been instances of the hulls of vessels being saved which had been driven ashore on it by 
the Norths. 

Between the Rivers of S. Pedi*o and Sta. Anna are those named Tabasco, Chiltepeque, 
Dos Bocas, and Tupilco, The bars of St. Pedro and Chiltepeque have 7 to 8 feet of 
water, and those of Dos Bocas and Tupilco about 4 feet; that of X^basco, which is 
deeper, forms two ipouths, separated by the Buey Islet; in the eastern one there are 
8 feet, and in the western 10 feet; we can say nothing of the channels of these bars, 

I which are changeable, excepting that of St. Pedro, which remains fixed in the middle, 
between the two points of the river. 

All the coast from Xicalango to Sta. Anna is clean ; so that, from the Lodazar to Chil¬ 
tepeque there are 4 and 5 fathoms, at a mile from the shore, and 10 from Chiltepeque 
to Sta. Anna; the quality of the bottom between the Lodazar and Chiltepeque is mud ; 
from Chiltepeque to Dos Bocas, mud and rotten shells; from Dos Bocas to Tupilco, 
coarse sand, of an olive colour; and, from Tupilco to Sta. Anna, coarse sand, with some 
I shells, and partly gravel. In the mouths of these rivers there is mud, until clear of the 
I heads or points of the bars. All this coast is rather low than otherwise, and is covered 
I with palms and mangroves, from two leagues to windward of St. Pedro to Chiltepeque; 
and thence to Sta. Anna, with mangroves and thatch-palms. 

From the River Sta. Anna, the coast trends West, true, for 38 miles, to that which 
is named Barrilla ; and, in the intermediate coast, the rivers Tonala. and Goasacoalca 
discharge their waters. 

The RIVER GOASCOALCA is 25 miles to the wrest from the bar of Santa Anna. 
This river may be easily known; for its eastern point forms a scarped mount, while the 
western is very low. At S. 34” TV. true, nearly 4| miles, you may see, on an eminence, 
a rigzo, or lookout tower, with a house at the foot of it, which serves for a powder ma¬ 
gazine ; and rather more to the east is a guardhouse and battery, the flagstaff of which, 

' at its eastern end, sei-ves for a mark for the bar of the river. The depth on the bar is 
about 2| fathoms, and, once over, it increases to 8, 14, and l6, fathoms.* 

BARRILLA, or the Little Bar, is 13 miles to the west of Goascoalca: the two rivers 
form an island. At N.N.W. ^ W. [N. 20° VV.] 10 miles, from Bairilla, is the Point of 
8anJuan, with an islet; and, 17 miles from it, N.W. [V. 35® IV.^ is Zapotilan Point, 
from which the coast trends, in a bight, 11 miles, to the Point of Morrillos, following 
afterwards to W.N.W. [AT. 59® TV.^ 7 miles, to Roca Partida (i. e. the Split or Parted 
Rock.) 

One league to the westward of Zapotilan Point is the mouth of the lagoon of Sonte- 
comapa ; and, to the S.S.E. of Morrillos Point, there is a vigia or look-out. 

The coast between Barrilla and Roca Partida forms the base of the Mountains of B. 
Martin, the highest peak of which, the Volcano of Tuxtla, is 25 leagues from Vera Cruz.f 


• From a mercantile letter, dated Vera-Cruz, 5th March, 1828, it appears that there are dangers, 
not yet surveyed, off, or near the approach to, the Bar of Tonal4, and that of the River Goascoalca 
(or Huasacualco). Off Tonala there are said to be two shoals; one near the shore and the othef 
three leagues to the north. On the last, a few years ago, a brig bt)und to Laguna was lost, and a 
breaker may be seen on it in still weather. Neither these shoals, nor two reefs stretching from the 
mouth of the Goascoalca, on both sides, have been laid down in the charts, and a particular exami¬ 
nation is therefore required in order to determine their existence and situation. 

t This volcano broke out in March, 1793, and its eruptions are said to continue. It is plainly 
seen, in a clear day, from Vera-Cruz, which is 27 leagues distant, and is an excellent land-mark. 

" At 
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At W. J 8. 4° iV.] 37 mile* from Roca Partida is the Bar of Aharado. Ou the in- 

termediate coast are the vigias of Ttixtla and Barranctu. 

AXiVAZtADO is situated 3() miles S.E. from Vera-Cruz, in lat. 18® 45', long. 93® 44'. 
Its bar admits vessels of 12 feet of water, which, within the bar, are sheltered from every 
wind The entrance of the river is very narrow, and cannot be seen until bearing from 
S. by E. to S. by W., and at a short distance; it is, however, very easily found by a 
remarkable sand-bluff about one mile to the east of the bar. The high land of St. Mar¬ 
tin, called on the Spanish charts y’olcan de Suntia, which is 25 miles east of the 
meridian of Alvarado, affords a very remarkable land-fall, and a sure indication for this 
port. With the high lands of St. Martin E.S.E. by compass, 26 or 30 miles, and the 
sand-hill of Alvarado S.E. by E. mile, the bar of Alvarado will be South, distance one 
mile. Vessels bound here, on making the usual signals for a pilot, firing a gun and 
hoisting colours, will be furnished without delay. The pilot proceeds from the town in 
a long perogue, or canoe, manned by 8 or 10 rowers.— (^August, 1822.) 

We have been favored with another description of Alvarado, which is as follows :— 
This harbour is formed by the mouth of Alvarado River, a fiver which extends into 
the interior beyond the city of Guavaca. It is so completely land-locked and shut in by 
sand-hills, that it is difficult to make out the entrance, even at the distance of thre^ or 
four miles. 

The hills form an uneven ridge along the beach, from the high land of .St. Martin to 
about five miles beyond the harbour, where they merge into a black shelving J)oint, 
another and a lower point being visible beyond it to the westward. 

The highest and the most sandy of the hills, running down in a very uneven manner 
to a point, forms the eastern side of the entrance: the western side is bluffer, and is 
formed by the second highest hill, which has a grove of trees and a small look-out house 
on its top. ... 

It is a bar harbour, with about twelve feet of water on the bar, which generally has a 
heavy breaking sea on it, and, of course, is very dangerous. The shore is very bold, and 
the soundings remarkably even for six miles, or more, on each side the harbour’s mouth; 
yoii have 10 fathoms, muddy bottom, from the abpve distance to within a mi|e frojm^the 
shore. The Volcano of Tuxtla, which is the highest part of the high land'ofSt'. Martin, 
bears E. by N., and the peak of Orizaba, covered with snow, due West, of Alvarado; 
the fornxer about 33 miles, the latter at least 80. They are both visible on a clear day. 
During the bombardment of Vera-Cruz, Alvarado was the principal port of trade in 
Mexico.* 

From the bar of Alvarado the coast trends irregularly to the N.W. for 16 miles, to 
Point Salao-chico, which is four miles to the southward of the Roads of Morelia, better 
known under the name of Anton Lizardo. 

. All the coast, from the bar of Sta. Anna to Anton Lizardo, is as clear as that to the 
eastward; but in every part, from the Lagoon of Terminos, to the point last mentioned, 
it is highly dangerous to anchor from October to April, on account of the strong North’s 
blowing right on shore; and you ought even to avoid approaching it with any vessel that 
cannot enter over the bars which have been described ; for it may very easily happen, in 
spite of all exertions, that you may be driven upon the coast; for the Norths are very 
strong, and it may be easily seen that, with them, there is no clear way of getting 
off. 

MOltSXiXA or ANTON LIZARDO.—The anchorage here, which is 14 miles from 
Vera-Cruz, to the S.E., .is formed by various shoals and reefs, which form among them 
several channels: the latter are of easy access ; especially when a fresh wind causes the 
sea to break on the shoals, &c. These shoals, although they do not afford any shelter 
from the wind, break the sea so much, that, even during the hardest Norths, vessels may 


• The ship George IV. Captain Thos. Hamlin, entered Alvarado on the 3d of January, 1824, but 
struck three times on the bar when going in. With the assistance of two boats, directed by a pilot, 
slie attempted to quit the harbour on the 15th, by warping out, but it came on to blow, from the N.E. 
which produced such a sea as rendered it dangerous to persevere; next day ran into the river again; 
on Saturday, the 17 th, made another attempt, to no purpose; but, on Thursday, the 22d, being calm, 
they succeeded in warping out, though not without striking several times. 

lie 
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He very safely at their apphors. The anchorage is spacious, and fit for all classes of 
vessels; the knowledge of it is of the utmost importance, to those who happen to be to 
leeward of Vera-Criiz during a North, and to those who cannot enter Vera-Cruz with 
these winds. 

The numerous shoals which form the roadstead, are capable of affording shelter to a 
large fleet. The holding ground is excellent, being formed of thick mud and clay; and, 
from the circumstance of the wind, on this part of the coast, never blowing more than a 
fresh breeze from any other quarter but the North and N.N.W., the anchorage is as 
secure as most harbours, and capable of being extended a considerable distance to the 
southward. 

Ships, in approaching Anton Lizardo from the southward, should be particularly care¬ 
ful to avoid the outer shoals, which lie to the north-eastward of the anchorage, and 
extending outward 9 or 10 miles, and dry at low water; and, as the tide seldom rises 
more than 4 or o feet, must be very dangerous at all times. 

lo approaching the land in the winter season, it will frequently be found that there is 
a haze which prevents your making it out, until you are close upon these shoals ; it is, 
therefore, safest for ships to make the land to the northward. 

The anchorage of Anton Lizardo was surveyed by Captain Francisco Murias, who made 
a plan of it in 1818, which has been published. The following are the directions given 
by Captain Murias. 

To run to this anchorage, although it has the advantage of having four entrances, 
with a suflicient depth, the two which the shoals form with the coast ought to be pre¬ 
ferred ; and of these the western is the best. To enter the latter, steer midway between 
the coast and Blanquilla Island, on a true Eaet course (E. } N. by compass), continuing 
so until some way within, when the course may be altered to North, for the purpose of 
anchoring* where it suits. The best anchorage is to the N.£. and E.N.E. of Anton 
Lizardo Point, upon which are some houses, (the rising town of Morelia,) in 11 fathoms, 
on gray sand, and sand‘with shells.” 

The Castle, or fortification so miscalled, of S. Juan de Uhta, is about 4j leagues N.W. 
by W. J W. [AT. 49* fF.] from the Point of Anton Lizardo. 

VBAA.-CltVZ.~The access to the port of Vera-Cruz is difficult and dangerous to 
a stranger, unless assisted by a particular chart and accurate directions. We therefore 
first give, from our former edition, a brief description by M. Chappe D’Auteroche; next. 
Directions and Remarks written, and obligingly communicated, by Captain (now Rear- 
Admiral) Mackellar; then brief directions by Don Cayetano Olivella, with Extracts 
from the Journals of Mr. Dunsterville; and, finally, an abridgement of the Directions 
previously written by Don Bernardo de Orta, in 1198, with some requisite emendations. 

The north-western range of reefs, &c. as shown by the new Chart^^are the Reef and- 
Isle of Blanquilla^ the Reef of Galleguilla, and the Reef of Gallega, On the S.W. side 
of the latter stands t\ie Castle of San Juan de Uiua, which forms the eastern side of the 
harbour. The south-eastern range are the Anegada de adentro; (Inner Drowned Ground) 
the Reef of Isla Verde, the Reef of the Islet Pajaros, that of the Isla Sacrificios, and 
two small shoals. Besides these there are several dangers near the shore. The outer 
edge of the outer reef, Anegada de adentro, is five miles to the E.N.E. of the city of 
Vera-Cruz. These reefs, &c. are commonly called the Inner Shoals of Vera-Cruz. The 
Outer Shoals are those which lie about five leagues to the south-eastward of Vera-Cruz, 
to the north-eastward of the Point of Anton Lizardo and the adjoining coast. 

M. Chappe D’Auteroche, in his * Voyage to California,' to observe the transit of 
Venus, &c. 1769, described the port of Vera-Cruz. ' The city, he observes, is situated 
by the sea-side, and is surrounded, on the north, with barren sands, and, on the west, 
with bogs that have been drained; this makes the situation both disagreeable and 
unwholesome. The entrance of the harbour, he adds, is very dangerous; especially 
with the gusts of wind so frequent in the Mexican Sea: as the channel between the 
rocks is so narrow, that therC is room for only one ship at a time. The wind from the 
north, bearing full upon the rocks, makes it exceedingly dangerous, at such times, to 
anchor in the passage. On the arrival of M. Chappe, 6th of March, 1769, the North 
wind prevailed, and blew so vehemently, as to render landing diflicult; and he had no 
sooner entered the town than it blew a most furious hurricane. All intercourse with the 
ship was then cut off, and she had barely time to lun for shelter behind the castle of 
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St. Juan d’UIua, the only place where a ship can be screened from the north wind. 
M. Humboldt says^ that the north wind here is announced by a grelit Change 
barometer: during this wind, the mercury rises six or seven lines. " 

The harbour is formed by the Island of St. Juan d’UIua, and is very narrow and 
dangerous, hardly affording room for a ship to swing, and is open to the northerly gales 
w'hicb so frequently blow in the Gulf. On these occasions the shipping generally run 
down to the Island of Sacrihcios, situate 3 miles to the S.E., where they are secure.* 

The shoals and reefs off Point Lizaruo, are the only dangers in the track between 
Vera Cruz and Alvarado, excepting those already mentioned: it is much better to go 
between these shoals and the main land, than to go outside, because the reefs are steep- 
to, and have no soundings to seaward; whereas, inside the reefs the soundings are very 
regular and the anchorage good. 

The CURRENTS here are very dangerous, and appear to be almost entirely influenced by 
the winds. The pilots and fishermen on the coast confirm this, and say that the winds 
act upon the current so immediately as to cause an alteration in its course within six hours. 

The fort of S. Juan d’UIua is considered impregnable; the island on which it stands 
may be blockaded by $ea, provided a line of fortifications, or other means, were employed 
to prevent landing and ravaging the opposite coast, which is within gun-shot. The 
water within the castle is very bad, in fact merely the rain water preserved. 

The principal land-marks to vessels advancing towards Vera-Cruz are the high moun¬ 
tains called the Cq/re, or Coffer^ of Perote, and the Peak of Orizaba, both of which are 
far inland, to the westward of Vera-Cruz. Still farther from the city to the 
but much nearer shore, is the volcano of Tuxtla, on the eastern part of the Sierras or 
mountains of St. Martin. The first,of these, the Cofre de Perote, is elevated 2,548 
Spanish tqises, or 2,332 English fathoms, above the level of the sea. It stands in lati¬ 
tude 19*’ and about 13 leagues from the nearest part of the coast. It is the highest 
of the mountain ranges. 



(Sketched by Lieut Evans.) 


Peak of the Cofre de Parote, W. by S. (by compass.J Estimated distance, by the angle of elevation, 81 miTef. 

The Peak of Orizaba may be readily known; it stands in about I9'' 3' North, 61 
miles IV. 9° S. true, from Vera-Cruz, and is always covered with snow. This moantmn, 
of a eonic form, became volcanic in 1.545, and continued in action foi* twenty years, 
since which time there has been no appearance of iiifiammation. Though the snmmit 
be covered with snow, the sides below are adorned with beautiful forests of cedars, 
pines, and other trees. Its height has been given by the surveyors as 3,258 Sp^qish 
tuises, or 2>981 English fathoms, above the level of the sea. It may be readily known, 
Hs it sho\y8, at a great distance, in the form of an isosceles triangle, and may be seen 
to the distance of 25 leagues from the coast. The ejistern part of the Sierras of 8t'. 


* Vera-Cruz, 21sl April, 1828.—** Henceforth a Bill of Health will be required firom ^yer^ Wi^l 
entering this port;—and, In order to avoid difficulties and delays, it will be neceSSar^y'fbr ^▼6*^ 
master of a vessd to provide himself with such document at his port of depaiture.’*-4.Aaac 
Acting Consul for U.S. ■ ,, a ,, ., ... 

^ 4 . Law JUefj about two miles in length is said to exist at 21 miles h^ £ ]^. ^jn 
Qrujsj.and N-N.E. J E. from Point Lizardo, as shown in our chart of the Mexican Sj?a« 
was again seen by Captain Stephens, of the brig Abeonat of Jersey, in Au^st, desent^ 

as above, and as correctly placed in the chart. ■ 

■ -f' , .maitin 
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Martin^^es about leaguea SJE^ by E, true, from the port of Vera-Crur. The light 
or fire of the volcano^ if aot always, may be occasionally, seen. 



Ptdk of Orizaba, W. by S., by compass, as it appears from the Anchorage of Vera-Crux, Seen by Lieut. Evans, in 
clear weather, 19th of March and 2d of April, 1828. 


The occasional tedium on a passac^e to Vera-Cruz, if becalmed, will be relieved by 
•the animated objects around; the fishes, birds, flying-fishes, and whales, the bonitos 
and dolphins ; add to all, the glorious evening sky. At length the mountains may be 
descried, or rather the peak of the celebrated Orizaba; particularly when, the mist. 
having suddenly cleared off, the sun may be setting behind it. A passenger, in describ¬ 
ing this magnificent object, has said of it, ** On a sudden, its towering peak, black 
with its own shadow, and appeai'ing in the mid-heavens, became distinctly visible to our 
naked sight, while its base, and three-fourths of its height, were invisible from the 
distance. Enveloped in clouds, one of the most solemn effects 1 ever beheld was pro¬ 
duced by- this giant Atlas. 

“The height of this mountain is estimated at 17,900 feet above the level of the sea. 
In a few minutes it disappeared from our strained and wondering eyes, and we remained 
like persons just awoke from an extraordinary dream. The lighthouse of Vera-Cruz was 
soon after in sight. 

In the following morning, it was some time before the snow-capped summit of the 
mo^ikttaln could be distinctly discerned from the white clouds by which it was sur¬ 
rounded, and then only by observing that one part of what appeared to be clouds 
remained stationary and unaltered. At noon of this day Vera-Cruz appeared, with its 
nunlerous towers, cupolas, domes, battlements, &c.— {Bullock's Mexico.) 

QiREgTioNs FOR Vera-Cruz, by Rear-Admiral Mackellar, 1817 » 

1. The harbour of Vera-Cruz is formed by the walls of the town on the south side, 
the walls of the castle of SL Juan de Ulua on the north. The castle is byilt 
on, a small island bpposite the town, and has a large reef of racks running off from it to 
theN. byE. for nearly two miles: this reef is called the Gallega, and always »ho,ws a 
part above water. The harbour is bounded on the S.E. and East sides by three or fouf 
and reefs, with good passages through between them. On the N.Wi dide 
1$ b^pc^^pid entrance, on account of the ships getting easier in and out, and that 
the only side which is clear and open to seaward. ^ 

' ^t*The town is situated in lat. IQ® 12' 34" N., and long, by chroo. 96® Q' W., by 
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sua AUd moon 96° S' 30" W.^ This port has a very good rerolring light on the N.W. 
corner of the castle of 8u Juan de Uloa ; the centre of the lantern is elerated 79 
above the level of the sea; the light is on the same principle as the generality of 
revolving-lights in the English Channel, having twenty-one lamps with reflectors, 
making seven lamps on each side of a triangle, which makes the revolution of the lights 
as follows:—From the first appearance of light, it appears bright about'fi seconds, then 
succeeds a faint glimmering for 40 seconds, and so on alternately. This light may be 
seen 20 miles off at sea, in clear weather. 

In running for this port, I should recommend to you to get into the latitude of 
before you pass the Q^th degree of longitude, and from that proceed to the westward, 
keeping in that latitude: by so doing you will pass 10 miles to the northward of 
Anegada de Fuera,'f and approach Vera-Cniz six miles to the northward of all the 
shoals that lie off from it. J If, in the night-time, a good look-out must be kept for the 
light, on the larboard bow; and, on making it, stand on to the westward, until it bears 
S.S.W. from you; then, if in the lat. of 19° 20', you will be 8 miles from the N.N.E. 
side of the shoals off the harbour: here bring-to, with the ship’s head to the northward, 
observing, during the night, not to approach nearer to the light than 6 or 6 nailes, and 
to keep it bearing from you between S.S.W. and South; the S.S.W. bearing will keep 
you clear of any shoals that may lie to the eastward of the light; that is, more than 
two miles from it; and the South bearing will keep you clear of the N.W. shore. At 
day-light, in getting sight of the town, steer for it, observing the following directions. 

3. Before you approach nearer than 3 or 4 miles of the town, bring the largest 
domed-top steeple, in the centre of the town, to bear S. J E. [5oufA,] it will then ap¬ 
pear with two sharp spire-top’d steeples close to it, on the west side, and on the snn^l 
hill behind the town. There is a division between part of the hill that is covered with 
grass, and part that is covered with sand; this division twill be on with the steeples bear¬ 
ing as above; the grass part to the S.E.; and the pairt covered with sand to the N.W. 
With this mark proceed on to the southward, along the west side of the Gallega Reef; 
your soundings here will be regular, from 10 to 5 fathoms; and, when you are so far as 
to bring the S;W. side of the square building that the look-out house stands oa in the 
fort to touch the N.E. side of the lighthouse, bearing about E.S.E., steer for it, takbg 
care not to open the lighthouse to the N.E. of the look-out house, until you are close 
to the castle: this mark will carry you up to the lighthouse ; then steer round it to the 
southward, and anchor close to the south side of the castle, in from 5} to 4^ fathoms. 

During the months of November, December, January, February, and March; the 
strong northerly winds prevail, and at times blow very strong, which c»ccasion a con- 
siderable sea in the harbour; and, as the ground is not good for holding, 1 should recom¬ 
mend mooring in these months with the small bower to the N.W., and best to the N.E., 
in order that you may ride by both anchors, with the wind at North, and lay your 
stream-anchor astern, which will be suflScient to hold you with the land-wind, which 
seldom blows with any force. During other months of the year, moor with your small 
bower to the N.W., and best to the S.E., in order to have an open hawse to the eastward. 

4. There is no regular tide here; but, in moderate weather, there is one ebb and one 
flood in twenty-four hours, or rather one rise and one fall in that time; for it is the case 
sometimes, that the tide runs to the N.W. for three or four days, and the same to the 

S.E., but it appears to be governed chiefly by the winds blowing in the same direction; 
as the wind blows, its rise and fall is from 2 to 3 feet ; but in strong breezes, sometimes, 
there is neither rise nor fall for three or four days. 


• The Survey of the Port, made under the order of Don Ciriaco de Cevallos, gives the tower in 
the S.W. angle of the castle of St. Juan de Ulua in 19* 12' 15" N., anil 96® 8 ' 13" W.—Ed. 

t The Outer Drowned Ground, one of the outer shoals of Anton Lizardo, and six leagues E.S.E. 
} E. [E. 1.5.] from Vera-Cruz.- 

t In these directions, Admiral Mackellar seems to have assumed that circumstances are favourable. 
In order to guard against the effects of an unexpected North, or a northerly wind, Captain Hester, 
in some former directions, written in 1764, says explicitly, that none should fall to the southward 
of 19® 50', or between that and 19® 40', until the summit of Orizaba is seen, and that care should be 
taken not to bring that mountain to the westward of W.S.W. The Captain of the port; Don Ber¬ 
nardo de Orta, says, as shown hereafter, that the course should be made to windward on the parsdlels 
of 19® 3^, or 19® 40', and especially so in the months of May, June, and July, when the sun is in 
the proximity of the zenith. It is, at least, clear, that the safest course is to the northward, par¬ 
ticularly to such jfs cannot rely on their obsCrvations.-^EDi 

5. The 
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5. The ANCHORAOB AT Vera-Cruz is extremely bad, and, if once you part, there is 
no chance bf saving your ship, having nothing but broken ground to leeward of you. 

The men.of war of the country always moor with the small bower to the N.W. in 5 
fathoms, and thejbest bower cable to the rings in the castle of S. Juan de Ulua, with a 
cable over the stern to the S.S.W. in 6 fathoms, by which mode they lie so close under 
the castle, that they are, in a great measure, sheltered from the violence of the North 
and N.W^ winds. I anchored, in June, 1817, by bringing the S.W. angle of fort 
S. Juan to bear N.E. by E. | E. about 600 yards oflf; from which bearing only four guns 
from the castle or outworks could be brought to bear on the ship. This position may 
be taken by running in to the southward of the castle, between the shoals of Galleguilla 
and Blanquilla, which always show themselves, and round the Gallega Reef, in 5 fathoms, 
until you bring the bastion of St. Crispin (on the south comer of the castle) to bear 
N.E. by E. i B. Drop your atichor on a quarter-spring, to act according as the wind 
and circumstances may require. 

6. The town of Vera-Cruz furnishes no certain supply of any kind for ships, except¬ 
ing water, and that bad; and, during the winter months, difficult to get off; as the sea 
breaks with so much violence on the pier as to prevent boats from landing for three or 
four days at a time. As the sea and land-breezes, throughout the year, are regular, 
there is seldom any difficulty in going in or out of the harbour. During the months of 
August, September, and October, the rains set in, with close sultry weather, and the 
vapours ansing from the marshy ground mstkes the season extremely subject to the 
yellow fever, of which many hundreds die yearly, equal to a tenth part of the whole 
population, particularly strangers. 


Brief Directions for Vera-Cruz, communicated to Captain Living¬ 
ston, Don Cayetano Olivella, 18 19 .* 

Run in for Punta Gorda [lat. 14}'] until the castle of S. Juan de Ulua bears 
S.E. by S., and then keep away to the south-eastward until you bring that castle to bear 
S.E. You will then steer so as to keep the foremost shroud of the vessel always on with 
the castle; that is, the foremost shroud on the larboard side; the bearings to be from 
the wheel or tiller of the vessel: keeping it so will lead you clear round the reef into 
the anchon^e. 

In case of parting one anchor, never attempt to let go another, but make sail imme¬ 
diately, a«d run the vessel right for the Mole: the current, which runs with great velo¬ 
city, will not allow yon to fetch the Molebut, steering for it, you will fetch the beach 
at the S.E. end of the city; by which, at least, the lives of those on board will be saved: 
whereas, were you to take time to let go another anchor, it would not bring you up, 
but you would infallibly go on either the Lavandera Shoal, the Isle of Sacrihcios, or the 
reef of rocks off the Punta de Hornos, in either of which cases not a soul could be saved. 

You anchor under the castle of S. Juan, and near to it; the centre of the castle-walls 
bearing N.N.E. J £. or thereabout. 

Vessels should always keep their fore-topmast staysails, and such others as may be 
required to run them on Jthe beach, ready bent. 

The reefs generally show, either by breaking, or by the water’s being discoloured ; 
you moor wi% the bower-anchors to the N.W. and North, and a stream-anchor out 
astern to the S.W. 

SACRIFICIOS, near Vera-Cruz.—The anchorage off the island Sacriflcios is a secure 
one for a small number of vessels. It is out of the range of shells from the caistle ol 
St. Juan de Ulua, and well protected from the violence of the northerly winds by the 
islands and shoals about it. On the island is one poor Indian family. 

The North is the only wind that blows with any violence here, and ships may anchor 
with perfect safety under the lee of the island, within about two cables’ length, in 8 or 
9 fathoms, good holding ground, the bottom being of mud and clay. 

Ships getting under way and going to the southward should be careful to avoid the 
ihoal off Point Mocambo, on the S.VV., as it is very dangerous. 


• These directions for entering appear to be particularly adapted to small ves8els.Tr-Ei). 


In 
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In going to the northward, the dangers are all perceptible; for^ with a n^odel^ 
bree;se, the sea breaks upon all the shoals} and, in a fresh breeze, with such liulence^ 
that the dangers are all pointed out. 

The best passage in, from the northward, is between the island Blanquilla and the 
GttUega Bank, taking care to keep pretty close to the island, when you will carry 
16 and 17 fs^homs to within a cable’s length of it. 

In entering for the anchorage under Sacrihcios you may run in from the northward, 
with the fort of St. Juan de Ulua and Vera-Cruz in one, bearing S.S.W. until yoa make 
the Isla Verde, or Green Island, and Blanquilla in one S.E. by E. i £. Haul and kee|^ thb 
latter in a line to within about three-quarters of a mile from Blanquilla, then steer 
directly in, by E. for Point Mocambo, leaving Blanquilla and the Middle Reef on the 
larboard hand You may anchor in 8 fathoms, close within, at a cable’s length from 
Sacrihcios. The watering place is on the main land, to the west, in the beach of 
Pampanos, where a well should be dug for the purpose. 

Neap-tides rise from 1} to 2 feet, and at the equinoxes and solstices it rises h*om 
2} to 3 feet; this likewise occurs in a particular maimer at the new and full moons of 
October. There is only one tide in the 24 hours, and the retardation is irregnlar in 
summer, high water happening in the morning, and low water in the evening. In 
winter it is just the reverse. Variation, in \ 324, 10° K 

In January, 1827, when H.M.Sp. Bustard was at anchor under Sacrificios, the Peak 
of Orizaba bore W.S.W. J W. and the current set N.W. about one mile an hoar. The 
fall of water was 6 feet. During the vessel’s stay here heavy fogs prevailed, with the 
wind at South; and, as the sun increased in strength, at about II a.m. the fog cleared 
away, and the wind veered to the E.N.E. with fine weather. 

Extracts from the Journals of Mr. Edw. Dunsterville. 

In December, 1826, and January, 1827, H.M.Sp. Bustard was employed between 
Campeche and Vera-Cruz, when Mr. Dunsterville made the following Remarks:— 

“ On the 20th sailed from Campeche for Vera-Cruz, the wind N.E. and fine weather. 
Did not find any set to the northward, but to the westward ten miles per day; neither do 
I suppose that any current sets to the southward with the trade-winds. Yet, in a North, 
or previous to one coming on,* its velocity is about one mile an hour, due.South. 

“ On the 6th of January the wind shifted from southward and eastward,*!* and blew 
fresh from the N.W. On the following day we found a current had set us 28 miles due 
South. Made the land of Mariandrea (in 19° 43' N.), which is high, interspersed 
with hills, and gradually slopes to a low point, from which the land inclines to the 
southward, and becomes low. ^ 

“ Vera-Cruz may be easily recognized, having no resemblance to any other part of 
the coast; being sund-hills, and the steeples of the churches and vessels’ masts are gene-' 
rally first discerned. You may run in, by the eye, either of the passages between the 
reefs, for the anchorage under Blanquilla, Sacrificios, or under the castle of S. Juan, ia 
Hie season of the Norths, which is at this period. 1 should recommend that of the Isle 
Sacrificios as the best and most safe anchorage, with the centre of the isle N. by £. in; 
7 or 8 fathoms, about 1| or 2 cables' length off shore. 

“ The mountain [^Cofre] of Perote is high and peaked, and sloping gradually on each 
side, with two little hillocks on its summit. The Peak of Orizaba is exceedingly high, 
and covered with snow: when seen from November to March, the inhabitants say it fcjre-. 
bodes a North ; yet this is not always the case, as I have seen it on three successive 
quite clearly, though sixty miles distant, and no North blew for upwards of a week aftpr.’^ 

H.M.Sp. Bustard had previously visited Vera-Cruz, in 1826. On the 28th of April 
she anchored under Green Island [/«/a Ferde\ in 10 fathoms, with the centre of the-isle; 
N.N.E. J E. and moored with two bowers. Mr. Dunsterville says, “ In the season of 
the Norths bring the island to bear N. by W., anchoring in 14 fathoms. A strong cur¬ 
rent sets invariably to the N.W. between the reefs, even when it blows strong from, ihe» 
, northward. '.! • 

- - : » , ■;> I j 

* 'Which may invariably be known by the heavy swett setting firomAbe nortkHasd«^ ——^ 
f Such winds, attended with rain, forebode a ** North.” 

“On 
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“ On the 5th of May we weighed from under Green Island, wind N.N.for the 
mehdrage under San Juan de Ulna, the master having charge as pilot, one being refused 
bjr the Commandant of Marine. Worked to windward of the Adentro Shoal; run in 
between the Galleguilla and Blanquilla Reefs, having bore up when the centre of the • 
castle bore S.E. by S. Abreast the GalleguiHa we had 14 fathoms, gradually decreasing, 
as we approached the anchoiage, to 4 fathoms. The best anchorage is with the centre 
of the Castle of S. Juati de Ulua N. by W. with one cable fast to the rings irt the walls 
of the fortress. 

May 8tb, w^ghed and passed with the sea-breeze between the reefs of Isla Verde 
and Pajaros. Anchoring under the reefs in 6 fathoms; veered to 35 fathoms ; the light¬ 
house on the castle N.W. J W., Isla Verde N E. J N. La Nymphe, French frigate, lay 
to the eastward of us, two cablesMength distant. 

^‘Oii the llth weighed and passed north-westward between BlanquiUa and Galle- 
guilia Reefs in 14 fathoms, keeping nearer the former; as the swell, if the wind should 
be light, will set you towaixl it. However, the reefs invariably show themselves, and the 
eye is t^ chief guide. 

^^The water obtainable from the city of Vera Cruz is very bad ; but, by putting a small 
quantity of lime in each tank, it was much improved. Eight or ten tons may, with ease, 
be procured daily. The beef is very bad, and vegetables to be obtained with great dif¬ 
ficulty, and the small quantity obtainable is of the worst description. The yellow fever, 
at t^mes, rages here with great violence, and affects, not Europeans only, but likewise 
the natives. 

“Sea and land breezes succeed each other regularly, and occasionally a N.N.W. wind 
may blow for a short time.“ 


TABLE of the DISTANCES of the PEAK of ORIZABA, according to the 
apparent Angles of Elevation; supposing ils real Height above the Level of the 
Sea to be 2,795 Toises, and the Terrestrial Refraction one-sixteenth of the in^ 
tercepted Arc, By Don Joaquin Ferrer. 

USE OF THE TABLE. 

The first column indicates maritime miles; the second 
the apparent angular altitudes of the Peak of Orizaba, 
corresponding to the miles stated; the third shows the 
variation of the angle of altitude, in 3 miles of distance 
to 31' 48", and in 6 miles to V 52". 

EXAMPLE. 

Suppose that the altitude of the rock above the horizon 
of the sea was observed to be 0° 59' 00'', that the dip was 
to' 20", what is the vessel’s distance from the Peak of 
Orizaba } _ 


Horizontal altitude observed, corrected for the error 
of the instrument observed with, 

0'^59'00" 

Dip_.... 10 20 

Apparent altitude of the Peak .... 0 48 40 

Consulting the Table, it will be seen that this angle 
is comprehended between 105 and t02 miles of dis¬ 
tance ; and, without any other operation, it is at once 
seen that it is nearly 106 miles: but, if it is wished to 
determine it with greater accuracy, note the difference 
for 3 miles, w hich is at the nearest angle 3' 59", and with 
the difference betw^een the angle observed and that cor¬ 
responding to 105 miles of distance, is T43"; there- 

3'XI'43" 

fore the true distance will be = 105 H- 3/ / ~ “ 

106'- 18", or 105'42"v- 


Xfistance 
from the 
Peak in 
Miles. 

Apparent Angles 
of Elevation. 

Differences 
for 3 and 6 
Minutes. 

63' 

2° 

12' 

58" 

8' 

37" 

66 

2 

04 

21 

7 

58 

69 

1 

56 

23 

7 

25 

72 

1 

48 

28 

6 

56 

75 

1 * 

42 

02 

6 

30 

78 

1 

35 

32 

6 

07 

81 

1 

29 

25 

5 

45 

84 

1 

23 

40 

5 

28 

87 

1 

18 

12 

5 

11 

90 

1 

13 

01 

4 

57 

98 

1 

08 

04 

4 

43 

96 

1 

03 

21 

4 

30 

99 

0 

58 

51 

4 

20 

102 

0 

54 

31 

4 

08 

105 

0 

50 

23 

3 

59 

108 1 

0 

46 

24 

3 

51 

ni 

0 

42 

33 

3 

42 

114 

0 

38 

51 

3 

35 

irr 

0 

35 

16 

3 

28 

120 

0 

31 

48 

6 

39 

|26 

0 

25 

09 

6 

15 

,132 

0 

18 

54 

5 

57 

i3S 

0 

12 

57 

5 

41 

144 

0 

07 

16 

5 

24 

150 

0 

01 

52 
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POUT OF VERA-CRUZ. 


Description of, and Directions for, the Port of Vera-Cruz, 
FROM THOSE OF DoN BeRNARDO DE OrTA, 1798.* 

let. The Sierras of San Martini, the eastern part of which lies about S7 leagues to 
the S,K. by E. true, from the harbour, near the coast, the Peak of Orizaba, and the 
Cofte de Perote, both of which stand at a distance to the west, and which, from their 
^eat elevation, are seen a long way out at sea, in clear weather, are objects which 
facilitate the making of Vera-Cruz. Should neither of the two latter be seen, the light 
or fire of the volcano of Tuxtla may happen to come in sight. After seeing either of 
these objects, the course will be regulated according to its bearing and circumstances, 
by reference to the Chart. 

2d. It is assumed that, on quitting Campechd Bank, you will, in the season of the 
Norths, direct your course to Point Delgada, (latitude ^ut, even in the sum¬ 

mer, you should, on no account, run in on the parallel of Vera-Cruz, as some directions 
recommend, lest you meet with its tempestuous Norths if With these gales, and even 
before they come on, there are currents towards the south, which may, in some cases, 
lead vessels on the outer or inner shoals of Vera-Cruz, and particularly on the Anegada 
de fuera, or the Anegada de adentro; the course should therefore be made to windward 
on the parallel of 19*^ 30', or 19® 40', of latitude, and especially so in the months of May, 
June, and July, when the sun is in the proximity of the zenith. 

Sd. Having once seen the coast near Point Delgada, you will pass to the east of that 
point, Bernal, Bernal-chico, Juan Angel, &c. at the distance of from 4 or 5 leagues, 
and steering from S.S.E. to S.E. by S. until you gain sight of Vera-Cruz, or of the castle 
of San Juan de Ulua, without embaying yourself in the Bay of Antigua. 

4th. If, from circumstances, you come in from a lower latitude than 19<^ 30^ the 
ship’s place will be first known from some of the outer shoals, the breakers on which 
will be seen, if not obscured by thick weather. J Here, on approaching, the colour of 
the water, and the lead, if attended to, will give warning what ought to be done. 

3th. To the most remarkable objects and points, on the coast above described, may 
be added the point which projects from that part of the coast named the Sierra of Maria 
Andrea, three leagues to the southward of Point Delgada; and, whenever this or one 
of the other points of the coast is recognized, you will proceed, according to judgement, 
for gaining the first leading mark for entering the h^bour by the castle of St. Juan 
de Ulua. 

6th. If, on approaching the harbour, you should see any of the edifices of Vera-Cnit, 
or masts of shipping, or the inner shoals, to the westward, you must of course be to the 
east of the given marks for entering, and also of the harbour; and, consequently it 
becomes necessary, according to where you may be, to shape your coarse to the S.W. 
orN.W. 

7th. If the wind should, at that time, be free from the eastward, it will answer for 
running in at a prudent distance, around the Galleguilla, and Gallega Shoals, for the 
purpose of gaining the marks ; but if it does not pass from E. by N. towards the North, 
it will be hardly sufficient to clear the Soldado Point, or western part of the Gallega 
Shoal, on advancing into the harbour. If, therefore, you find a scant wind on the star¬ 
board tack, or a North, you must luff, to pass the Anegada de adentro; and, effecting 


* Don Bernardo de Orta was captain of the port, or harbour-master, an intelligent man, and one 
of the few who got forward by ment in Spain, without, what is called, noble blood. He was super¬ 
intendent of the posts at Vera-Cruz. 

f A full description of these winds, which should be well known to the mariner, is given in our 
Idemoir, &c. on the Atlantic Ocean, 6th Edition, pages 73 to 76. As that work is a requisite com¬ 
panion to this, we deem it unnecessary to repeat the description berp. 

J They are often observed during the Norths, and even after the rains commence. 

Objects, generally, will be obscured when there are fresh breezes, the haze of which covers them, 
-particularly as the Norths decline, until the rains begin. At times you may see the horses and car¬ 
riages pass along the beach between Vera-Cruz and Antigua Bay, when the coast and hi^ hoik 
^are invisible. 

thi» 
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this, you will with ease also clear the Galleguilla. The northernmost points of these 
two shoals lie nearly east and west from each other, distant 3^ miles. Blanquilla Island 
lies between them, but something to the south of that line of bearing. 

8th. Should you happen to be thus situated when the north wind will not permit your 
clearing the Inner Anegada by tacking to Ihe west, nor the Outer Anegada by tacking 
to the east, there will be no other resource than to keep away to the South or S.W., to 
take the possible shelter of Isla Verde, (Green Island,) or of the Isla^e Sacrificios, (i.e. 
Sacrifice Island,) and riding in from 6 to 14 or 16 fathoms, on good holding ground, with 
two or three anchors down, until the wind returns to the regular breeze; but if, in 
consequence of your having anchored wide, the shelter should be insufficient, while you 
hsve a pilot on board, and the wind so fixed a-head that you cannot gain the harbour, or 
more shelter here, you will do well to avail yourself of a fit moment to run for the shelter 
which the Isla Blanquilla (White Island,) lying to the northward of the Point of Antdn 
Lizardo, affords from the sea. 

9^h. Some have, from their temerity, incurred misfortunes which they might have 
avoided; for, having recognised the Outer Anegada, f Anegada de Juera,) they ha'Te fbl- 
lovqd the tack to the west with a scant wind, persuaded that they could free them* 
selydi^ this does not always succeed, and never if the w^ater runs with such velocity, as 
itdde^, with head winds, toward the channels of the shoals. The safest way is, con- 
nSe^ng the situation and the hour, if the wind does not permit a certainty of passing 
&e inner Anegada, (which lies about 44 leagues W.N.W. from the Outer Anegada,) and 
of catching the harbour with day-light, to tack out to the eastward. You will thus 
leave the shoals astern, having been favoured by the current. 

10th. -If, being more to the west, you cannot on that tack weather the Galleguilla, 
near the Anegada de adentro, on the east tack, you ought, without a moment’s hesita¬ 
tion, to keep away S.W. or S.S.W., so as to run in mid-channel between Anegada and 
Blanquilla ; leaving the latter on'the starboard, and Anegada with the Isla Verde on the 
larboard,’ side, keeping •clear of all the breakers; and, steering successively to S.W. 
byW.,W.8.W;, and West, you will run along the south-east side of Gailega Shoal, leaving 
it to starboard^ and the I^vandera Shoal on the laihoard; the shoal part and edges of 
which the breakers, will plainly show ; hauling up more or less to anchor^ eettman-Uke, 
where you see others iuoored with two anchors, and you must let go the starboard an- 
chqr first . , 

' In the same case, being more to the west, you may take the resolution to keep away 
to the south, to pass away between the Galleguilla and the Blanquilla-Island, and 
successively in sight of the Gailega, by which you will run in, rounding it to the very 
anchorage. In good weather, with a middling-sized vessel, and a knowledge of the 
place, you can run in by these channels more commodiously than by the N.W. channel, 
and wiU not have the trouble of warping, if the breeze comes to the S.£. 

nth.’ Those Who are acquainted with the Inner Shoals will not often incur misfor¬ 
tunes ; because, at the Itla Verde and, Pajaro Reef, there is as good anchorage as at the 
Isla de Sacrificioe ; as there likewise is in the shelter afforded by the Blanca Island, off 
the point of Atiton Lizardo, and that formed by the same point and some of the Outer 
Shoals; the channels of which, during a fair wind, and with a knowledge of them, are 
clear: thus yon may run in by them, as among the Inner Shoals, to direct yourself to 
the harbour by the S.E. channel, if your vesed does not draw more than 20 feet; for the 
breeze raises some sea; and between the Gailega and Lavandera Shoals, in the narrowest 
part of the southern entrance, there is not more than S3 feet of water. 

12th. If, in consequence of any irregular navigation or mistake you should have 
passed through any of the channels formed by the Outer Shoals, among them, or between 
them and the Point of Anton Lizardo, with a vessel of larger draught of water than 
30 feet, and are obliged to enter by the N.W. channel, you must proceed as directed in 
the ^h paragraph. 

ISth. Having thus described the entrance into the harbour by the S.E entrance, and 
the incidents which may oblige you to enter it, we ^h^^U proceed to explain all that re¬ 
lates^ the N^W. or principal channel. 

14th. N.W. Channel. —All the just fear caused by this harbour may be avoided, by 
hot cominjg-to with a fresh or strong North ; or by securing your vessel well,, or mooring 
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her well, before you wait to band your sails.* The Inner Shoals do not much affect 
vessels that do not draw more than l6 feet of water; for the only dangers which are in 
the channel, to those of greater draught, are the Outer and Inner Laxae^ (t. e. flat stones, 
like flags or pavement stones). The extensive shoals of the Gallega and GalleguUla on 
the eastern side of the entrance, and the reef of Gorda Point on the west, (which lie a 
league asunder,) form the mouth called that of the Outer Channel, while Point SoJdado 
upon the Gallega, on the east, and the Reef of Caleta on the west, form the mouth of 
the Inner Channel; the two latter are visible, particularly when there is any wind to 
raise the breakers. You may safely pass at a cable’s length from them; and, if there is 
no sea or swel^ on, when the water is high, and hides the rocks which terminate or 
bound the outer edge of the Gallega and Galleguilla shoals, with a kind of visible cordon 
or border, a moderate degree of vigilance will enable you to know them with facility, 
by the colour of the water, as they can never have over them more than 3 feet in the 
morning in the summer, and in the afternoon during the winter, which is the order 
most generally remarked in the irregular rise that the ^ea takes at this place. At night, 
they are most dangerous, if iiigh water, darkness, and little wind, so that the sea does 
not break, all concur. 

15th. If, in consequence of an error in reckoning, you should have proceeded too far 
to the west, as to Antigua Bay, the coast itself, or low land, will indicate that you should 
run along it to the S.E. or E.S.E. toward the harbour, which will show itself a>head ; but 
you must not go into less than 9 fathoms abreast of the Points Brava and Gorda, the 
reefs of which show themselves by breaking with all winds ; and if, on this passage, it 
happens at day-light, or in the morning, that the land-breeze is from South to S.E., you 
must continue on the starboard tack all you possibly can, so that, when the breeze enters, 
you may be to the north of the harbour; and observe, also, to lose no time, by following 
something to the east, to the end that you may take the harbour when the wind comes 
more to the N.E.; when making for it you may fetch the anchorage on one tack, thus 
freeing yourself from the necessity of having to anchor outside, and of having to warp in. 

16th. Again, if day breaks when you are to the North or N.N.E.of the city, and in sight 
of it, with the wind from the land, you must not pass to the west of the meridian of the 
port, nor of the first mark for entering; for if the breeze takes to the S.E., a^ no land- 
breeze comes on, or if the breeze is very light, it may cost days to gain it; for with 
such winds from the eastward, the waters draw with force to the N.W. It will be well 
if, by day, you keep some object in view, by the bearings of which you may know how 
the current operates 5 and at night you may ascertain your place either by the deep-tea 
or hand lead, 

17th. Being to the eastward of the port, and seeing the city and castle, as well as the 
Anegado de adentro, Blanquilla Isle, &c., with the wind from the east, which, as we 
have said, (paragraph 7th,) may be scant from the Soldado Point of the Gallega to 
within; you must direct your course according as the wind may be more or less free, so 
as to pass the high tower of the castle to the south, on which course you will leave 
the N.W. part of the Gallega; and seeing it as well as distinguishing the two towers of 
St. Francisco and the cathedral in the city,*!* you will follow or keep away until you bring 
them in a line at S. J E. [SottfA], or very nearly so; but you must be cautious on ap¬ 
proaching the Gallega and Galleguilla shoals. This direction of the towers of * the two 
churches is the.first mark given in the plan of the port; but if you are to the west of 
this line hauled by the wind, on the larboard tack, it will be sufficient to get on it, and 
afterwards follow it; thus entering, as already directed. 

18th. Being to the west of these shoals, in 25 or 30 fathoms of water, with the two 
towers ill one, and also seeing the tower of the cathedral to the S.E. of that of St. Fran¬ 
cisco, if the wind should be from E.N.E. or E. by N. (as said in paragraph 7>) you will 


* Promptitude in doing every thing in ooming into this port, with any vessel, is of the greatest 
importance; as this harbour may be considered as one of the most dangerous known. If, in enter¬ 
ing, you have time, after getting ready cables, anchors, &c, to get out your boats, do so; keeping 
the capstans clear, and every thing ready for the necessary manoeuvres hi coming-to. 

i* These towers have been already noticed, sec page 164. Don Bernardo says, They arc the 
farthest west; that of San Francisco is a complete tower; the other is not, for it has neither the 
third story nor spire, and it terminates in a square. The little tower and cupola of the Hermitage 
of Pastora, which is fiirther to the west than tnese two towers, cannot cause any mistake, as it is so 
small. 


ran 
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niQ for the entrance by the first mark, diminishing the depth to about 6 and 5 fiithoms, 
on good holding ground, until the salient angle of the battery of St. Crispin, or the 8.£. 
angle of the castle, opens beyond the equally salient one of St. Pedro, which is on the 
I N.W. (second leading mark of the plan,) or, what comes to the same, opening the whole 
I of Sacrihcios Island to the S.E. of the castle ; you will then direct the ship^s head to 
[ Point Hornos, and successively as you run in to Point Mocambo,* * * § or to Sacrificios 
Island; on which direction, having passed between the Caleta Reef and the Soldado 
' Point, and luffing up or keeping away, as may be necessary to keep in the channel, you 
will go into the harbour clear of the Outer Laxa, which is the most dangerous,'!* and 
also of the Inner one, | running close to their buoys or marks, if placed, until the angle 
I of St. Pedro’s Bastion bears nearly E.N.E.; when you will luff up to let go the larboard 
anchor, which ought to lie out to the N.W., and you ought to occupy the fiYst place ; 
or, if you pass on to another, you must run in and let go your anchor where the pilot 
directs, and where you must bring-to, or act according to circumstances. You ought 
to have every thing ready for anchoring ; because, when once off the breast-work of the 
I castle, you should drop the anchor instantaneously ; for, if you do not, the least risque 
is that you will have to weigh the anchor, and carry it out again, which you cannot 
always do, as you may wish. 

19- Preventions.— When the anchor is gone in its place, and the wind is from 
E.N.E., or thereabout, you must carry out to the S.E. a warp of at least two stream- 
cables, to get the vessel immediately into the place she ought to occupy; and, passing 
the warp aft,§ with no little trouble, as both wind and current will be against you, haul on 
it to make the turn, (by hauling the vessel stern round,) when you must carry out the 
stern-fast, and receive on the starboard side the bend of a cable, which is kept ready ; 
and, if you do not get this assistance, you must send a stream-cable (or hawser)^ to be 
made fast to the ring, to haul close in, and which, serving for a guy,^the launch can 
I carry ends or fasts ashore after the vessel is hauled close iiv 

I 20th. If, on account of the scantness of the wind, the a^nchor is not let gnin its proper 
1 place, the warp ought to be longer; or you should prepare another, by hauling on whicb> 
I when the cable weighs the an^or, you will return to anchor where you ought, and 
I pursue the rest of the necessary duty of the ship. 

21st. If the winds be from N.E. toNorth, or north-westerly, it is.adviseable, if possible, 
to have on board the hawser, which is made fast to the ring,, qr to the end or bight of 
i the cable prepared in it, to haul in by, before you do any thing with the cable ; in this 
case, as it requires that the current should, be running in, it will cost little or no trouble 
I to make the turn, and you may even caiTy out the sternfast without a warp. 

22 d. It is necessary to be especially careful with the N.W. anchor, when anchoring 
with the wind from E.N.E. toE.S E., because, as you must let it go on bearings op¬ 
posite to the vessel, when in her place, the least error that may happen will be that of 
letting it go with the arms towards the ship, when it would not turn itself until the 
vessel came to hang by it in some North : this, however, is a thing which, ought in¬ 
stantly to be attended to ; and, if it is let go wrong, it will cost but little trouble to 
weigh it, and let it go again clear and right. This same anchor will be better let go 
with the bill downwards than with the stock, || for you can not do any thing without the 
cable to the north-eastward, which may be replaced from the castle, or the vessel ; but 
the N.W. cannot be replaced from either, and, if it fails, a tragical catastrophe may ensue. 


• They are the two which are seen to the S.E. of the city. 

t It has 18 feet on it at low water: it is at the inner part ot Soldado P<Mnt. Its first mark is, 
the flag-staff of the castle on with the second merlon, or wall between the embrasures or g^n-ports, 
near the angle of the visible shoulder of the bastion, of St. Pedro: and the thwart mark is the first 
two poles, which are seen on the larboard hand, upon the Gallega shoal, in one. 

X This has 24. feet of water upon it: it is almost in the channel, near the salient angle of San 
Pedro’s Bastion. Its mark is,.the said angle of the shoulder on with a small turret, which is upon 
the parapet, and fifth merlon of the contiguous curtain that looks to the N.W.; and the second or 
thwart mark is, the two second poles, which stand also on the same shoal, in one. 

§ This is to be understood of having to haul into a plaee, with a cable to the ring, or an anchor 
on the shoal, and moored^ with 3 fathoms; but, if you have to anchor upon the turn, you may lay it 
out to the east as far as suits you, afier having let go the N. W. one id its place, or the contrary way.. 

II The commodore’s, or of'whoever occupies the first rings or place, ought certainly to be so, for 
the stock might catch the edge of the Inner Laxa. 
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SSd. After what has been said in regard to the winds, it is obrlous, if you are bound 
to this harbour, that you ought to have four anchors ready, with your best cables bent to 
them, and ought u^ver to t&nk^ when in U, that you are not in the season of the Norths g 
for, as has been said, they sometimes come on so quick, and blow with such fury, out 
of their proper season, that they do not give vessels, at sea, time to furl their sails j and, 
in harbour, they render it in a moment impossible to get on board, and much more to get 
any assistance, unless it is given from the walls of the castle, between the two bastions, 
which you cannot always reckon on being done with the requbite promptitude; or it 
may be impossible, on account of the vessel’s distance from the wail, or of other shijps 
intervening; and, if the N.W. cable should fsul, there is no remedy. 

24th. From these reasons, every mariner, who is acquainted with the want of shelter 
in this place, and how confined or narrow it is, can infer how very dangerous it must 
be for any line of battle ship, or other large vessel, which, in the season of the Norths, 
anchors at night-fall within sight of the city*, or afterwards in sight of the light in the 
lighthouse, and also in the mouth of the interior channel, that is, as far advanced as 
Point Soldado; as it happens that, when the breezes take to the S.E., that they cannot 
run in to qecure themselves (as expressed in the paragraphs from IQ to 21,) and thus, 
whenever they have to anchor here, they ought directly to prepare the .warp, and the 
motnent the breeze will permit, to commence warping, without waiting or. hoping for 
any thing; for, whether there have been appearances of a North or not, it may come 
on ; as, when you least expect it» it comes suddenly, and never more fiercely than in 
the serenest night, and clearest sky. 

25th. If you anchor on a sight of Vera-Cruz, or of the lighthouse, or outside of these 
situations, on account of a calm, on the coast of Chacalacas, Juan Angel, &c. in from 50 
to 20 fathoms, on good holding ground, you ought to reef, and merely stop the topsails; 
and ought to be most attentive to heave up at the least breadth of wind, or cloud coming 
from the north, which ought to warn you; or to cut, if it comes suddenly, that you .may 
manoeuvre or work ship as you ought, in consequence of its force, according to the place 
in which you are, the size of the vessel, and other circumstances, be it either to haul to 
the east, with all possible sail, which is the most adviseable, in order to repass the 
Anegada de fuera, or Outer Anegadilla, from which arises the greatest risque; or, to 
keep upon boards until day-light, and then to run for the harbour; or, to run for the 
harbour under sail proportioned to the distance and hour: but these last two determina¬ 
tions ought only to be taken, in case you should be so entangled that you cannot repass 
the Anegado de adentro; and the second, in case of being in want of provisions, or 
having sustained damage, &c. &c. You ought always to keep in mind the risque there 
is, particularly with a large vessel, in coming into the harbour with much wind; for it 
blows harder in it than outside ; and it is to be considered that casualties may dbconcert 
the best-taken measures for anchoring in such critical circumstances, as much wind, sea, 
current, narrowness of anchorage, the quantity of anchors scattered over it, the vessels 
in it, and the want of assistance. On these occasions, too, you may be prevented from 
working freely, by finding vessels whose anchors and cables do hot bold tliem, or getting 
athwart others, so as to drive upon the reefs at Hornos Point, or in the Lavandera Shoal, 
and lose some of the lives. 

26th. Those who do not apparently expose themselves to be thus entangled, yet some¬ 
times are so; as happens to those who, .sighting Vera-Cruz at the dawn of day, follow 
towards the harbour, persuaded that the breeze will blow, which is not always the case; 
for though it blows something regularly, it rounds to the land from west to south, when 
it announces good weather; and, if bad, from north to west: it may also become calm; 
and, therefore, as both in the first and last of these cases, it is impossible to enter the 
port, they consequently remain outside and exposed. 

27th. Knowing this, and that, even if the land-breeze comes, there is no certainty of 
its continuing, so as to enable you to repass the Gallega and Galleguilla, and to clear 
the mouth of the harbour; it is necessary that, at the setting of the sun, when the 
manoeuvres made can be seen from the lookout, or before that time, according to the 
season, appearance of the weather, distance from Vera-Cruz, or from its shoals, and the 
number of vessels which may be in it, the successive navigation should be resolved on; 

.. - . ■■ • ■■ i. 

• To be on clear bottom, you must take care that it bears nothing to the west of south; for, more 
to the eastward, there are xpots of good and bad ground. 

and. 
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andi in case there 1s the least donbt of catching the port before dark, if in the time of 
the Norths, it will be best to haul out on the starboard tack, until you consider yourself 
7 or 8 leagues to the N.N.W. or N.E. of it: here you will be in a proper situation for 
receiving,a North, if it comes on by night; and, if not, to work early in the morning, 
80 as to see the. castle, city, &c.; but if you have not a large vessel, and if it be not 
in the season of the Norths, this precaution admits of some modification. 

28th. From the preceding remarks, it may be inferred how far from proper it is to 
enter this harbour by night, especially with ships of the line, or others approaching, to 
their draught of water. Some have entered, and others may enter, successfully; but if 
any one, on any circumstance apparently favourable, attempts this entry, he may find 
the occurrence but momentary, and disagreeable consequences may ensue. 

29th. Notwithstanding what has been said relative to the winds, if, in the good 
season, there can be any confidence in them, it may be expected in the months of May; 
June, July, and even in August; in which, if you wish to make for the harbour, at most, 
with a large vessel, when towards the vicinity of the inner channel, the following 
instructions must be observed: If the wind is favourable, and if not, according to the 
greater or less distance you may be from the harbour when a contrary wind or calm 
ensues, you will anchor or not, reckoning that every possible assistance will be given 
you; and that you will have a pilot oflf so soon as in his power, upon your firing two 
guns precipitately t as an indication both of your intention to enter, and of your being in 
want of a pilot: the castle will answer you with two guns fired delUterately^ both to 
indicate to you that you are understood, and that you shall have the desired help. At 
the second shot you may fix the bearings, if you had not got them before. 

30th. Night then coming on, when you are in sight of Vera-Cruz, and of its lights, 
Md to the eastward of the harbour, and at one, two, or three, miles to the northward of 
Anegada de adentro, or of Blanqiiilla Island, or of the Oalieguilla, you must steer so as 
to run for, and to open, the mouth of the harbour about W.N.W., until the light bears 
S. by W. J W.; from thence steer West until it bears S. J E., and afterwards S. W. until 
it bears S. by E. \ E. when you will steer S. i E., being now included, or nearly so, in 
the first leading-mark of the plan, and in the Outer Channel, diminishing the depths to 
nearly 5 fathoms; and, when the light remains at SJ5. by £., you will be in the place 
where it is usual to take a pilot. If you have to conduct a vessel of war, or one of great 
draught of water, and determine not to enter, you will anchor to wait for day-light. If 
your vessel is of middling size, and you have no pilot to direct your entering, but wish 
to go in, you must steer S.E. i S., for the purpose of passing the Outer Laxa, until the 
light bears E. J S., when you will run in E.S.E. J E., going clear of the N.W. buoys, 
to work afterwards, as is directed in from paragraphs 18 to 21, or, seaman-like, accords 
ing to circumstances. 

31st. If night comes on when you are to the N.N.W. of the light, you must steer so 
as to get it 8. by E. E.; and from thence you must steer 8. f E., being included in 
the first leading-mark of the plan, and successively, as has just been stated in the pre¬ 
ceding paragraph. 

Finally. If caugfU by night to the N.W', by N, of the light, which will be near to 
the shore, you must steer to the East, to keep clear of Points Brava and Gorda; and, 
having passed the last, place the ship’s head to the 8.E., or towards the light itself, 
until you find from 6 to 5 fathoms, when you must steer 8.8.E. f E., until the light 
bears E. } 8., when you may steer E.S.E. f E., for the interior of the harbour; but, if 
you have to conduct a vessel drawing less than Ifi feet of water, having once passed 
Point Gorda) you may continue the course of S.E. i 8. without danger from Point 
Soldado, or from the outer Laxa, over which, in such a case, you may pass. 


PASSAGE FROM VERA-CRUZ to HAVANNA, in the Month 
of April. {Lieut, Jn, Evans.) 

On the 10th of April, 1828, at one p, m. we sailed from Vera-Cruz with a light S.E* 
wind. 11th, Wind light, S.E. At noon in 4at. 20° 47' N., long. 94° 11' W. 12th, 
Wind fresh, S.E. by E.; lat. 22° 28', long^94° 11'. 13th, Wind fresh, B.B.: variable, 

came round to E.N.E. light and hazy. Lat. 23° 22', long. 93° 14'. 14th, Clear weather, 
wind light, varying from North to E.NJS. The water, since .we left Vera-Cruz, has 

been 
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been one degree colder than the air, until this day, when it was two degrees warmer. 
Wind during the night inclining to the S.£.; lat. 23^ 11^, long. 99^ 29^ 15th, Moderate 
and cloudy, wind E.S.E.; lat. 24° 20', long. 9l®4l'i l6th. Moderate E.S.E. wind; 
white haze along the horizon ; wind freshening at S.E. We passed to-day, at a few 
miles to the N.W. of a spot laid down as having 40 fathoms over it. At 2 p.m. saw a 
large flock of gulls, hovering near the surface to the eastward, which I think verifies its 
position, having seen but one solitaiy gull before this. Passed a quantity of small 
bluish-green meduss, floating in parallel lines North and South. At 6 p. m., wind 
S.S.E., passed a log tree, covered with barnacles, lat. 26° 6', long. 90° 61'. 

17th, After midnight last, dark and gloomy weather, with continued lightning, 
thunder, and rain; a calm succeeded. In the morning, wind fresh at S.S.E. Fucuf 
Natans, in parallel lines, S S E. and N.N.W. :• noon, thick hazy weather ; gale at S.E. 
by S.; no sun. Lat. d. r. 26° 52', long. 89° 17'. 18th, Fresh breeze, S.E. by S., going 

7 knots on a bowline; lat. 27® 40', long. 87° 50': after 4 p.m. wind light; weather 
hazy; lightning with squalls during the night. 19th, Hazy, scud flying fast from the 
southward. 11 a.m. heavy squalls, with rain, hail, thunder, and vivid lightning; \yind 
shitted from South to W.S.W., and became light: noon, lat. d.r. 27°46', long. 86°67'. 
In the afternoon, wind N.W. by W. light; many land birds. 20th, Beautiful day, wind 
N.W. by N. gentle as the Trade. Water rather lighter in colour. Passed the stem of 
a large tree, quite rotten, lat. 26° O', long. 84° 39' by ]) O 84° 6'. At 2 p. m., colour 
of the water changed suddenly to blue-green, on a spit of the Tortugas Bank, or on a 
detached bank, did not sound. 6h. 30m. p.m. sounded in 40 fathoms, white sand; 
wind inclining to the northward, beautifully clear moon-light. At 1 a. m. sounded in 
40 fathoms; passed to the westward of the Dry Tortugas Kays without seeing the lights. 
At 4 a. m. sounded in 46 fathoms sand and shells. By amplitude, variation 9° E. 

21st, Fine clear day; light North wind: noon, lat. 24® 20'. Lunar worked on long. 
83° 33'. Temperature of air, 70°; water, 76°, quite warm to the band, which indi¬ 
cated our being in the Florida-strearo. In the evening, water still 6° warmer than the 
air. By morning amplitude, variation 8° 5' E. The water, until 3 p. m., continued to 
indicate, by its green colour, that we were on soundings : in the evening it changed to 
an intense blue; clear star light night, wind N.E., hauled up on a bowline gradually 
from the morning. 22nd, at 6 a. m. Havanna bore S. by E. 4 leagues; at 9 anchored. 

Note. It will be seen that, on the 20th, the water changed colour at 2 p. m., at noon 
our latitude was 26° O', and the lunar 84® 6' W. Until 2 p. m. we ran S.E. J S., 7 
miles, which is a S.E. by S. course good. (J pt. var.^ Our position at that time would 
therefore be 26° 54', and 84° O'. At half-past 6, p. m., we sounded in 40 fathoms white 
sand; we then ran S.E. { S., l6 miles, which is S.E. by S. JS. good; giving our 
position, at that time, 25° 40' N., and 83° 60' W. I understand that there are lights 
on the Dry Tortugas; we did not however see them. After rounding these kays and 
standing a short time to the southward, you experience (in April) the regular trade wind 
from N.E. to E.N.E. It will be prudent, if bound to Havanna, to haul up S.E. or as 
high as the wind admits, (westward of that point,) and the following morning you will 
be oflf the Morro. Havanna may be known at a distance by the ** Maiden Paps” two 
round hummocks on the ridge of land aback, and by the Table land of Martel to lee¬ 
ward, as described in the Sailing Directory for the Coast. 

Masters of vessels, from Vera-Cruz, &c. to Havanna, often lengthen their 
voyage by keeping away too much to the southward after rounding the Dry Tortugas; 
fearful of being carried away to the eastward of Havanna by the strength of the Florida 
Stream! some have fetched in about the Port of Honda, the Cock^s Combs, and one 
vessel even as low as Cape Antonio! 


S.— VERA-CRUZ TO the BAY of St. BERNARDO. 

From the harbour of Vera-Cruz, the coast ti'ends nearly N.W. by W. 11 miles, to 
the River Antigua; thence forming something of a bend, it extends to the N.N.W. to 


• On this day, the fucus natans, or gulf-weed, seen in parallel lines, was found to be in flower, 
and completely coloured with young barnacles. From the latitude 25® to 28^ in this sea, we oiet 
with the fucus, as described. On the passage little or no current was perceptible,. 
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tli« point and river of Chacalacas, and forms also a bay named that of Antigiia ; from 
Chacalacas, it follows the same direction of N.N.W., 6 miles, to Zempoala Point, form- 
also a bight to the west between the two points. From Zempoala the coast sweeps 
to the N.W., forming a regular bay, with Point Bernal, which lies N.N.W. 10 miles 
from Zempoala Point. 

To the S.E. of Bernal Point, and at the distance of about half a mile, there is an islet, 
named Bemal-chicOt which, as well as the shore of the bay, is very clean; and you may 
pass between it and the point, without fear, in 5 or 6 fathoms of water. On the south 
of it there is shelter from northerly and westerly winds; but none from winds to the 
eastward of north. To anchor in this bay there is no need for any other guide but the 
lead, and, at half a mile from the beach, there is 5 fathoms of water. 

Off the coast, between Zempoala and Bernal, there is a shoal, which breaks: this 
shoal bears nearly North from Point Zempoala, at the distance of 4 miles, and at the 
same distance athwart from the coast: it is necessary to beware'of it, especially at night. 
With -a large vessel you should always pass outside of it; for between it and the coast 
there is a spit, which runs ofif from the shore, with only 4 fathoms depth upon it. 

From Bernal Point the coast trends North (true) 4 miles, to Mariandrea Point; from 
thence N.N.W., by compass, 10 miles to Point Delgada, from which it follows N.58®W. 
[N. 50® /FI] ^5 leagues, to the River Tuepan; from the River Tuspan, it continues nearly 
N.N.W. 18 miles to the Bar of Tangujo ; from thence northerly, bending to Cape Roxo, 

9 leagues; and from that to the River Tampico, nearly N.W., 17 leagues. The coast - 
comprehended between Tangujo and Tampico, and which is that which forms Cape 
Roxo, is no more than a narrow tongue of land, which separates the Lagoon or Lake of 
Tamiagua from the sea. 

Between Cape Roxo and the River Tdspan there are various shoals and islets, 
which lie out at a distance from the coast, and form excellent roadsteads, in which vessels 
may be sheltered during the Noiths. The first to the southward is the shoal of Tuspan, 
which is about 10 miles to the E.N.E. of the river of the same name: upon this shoal is 
a groupe of islets, and on the S.W; part of it is good anchorage is 8 or 10 fathoms of 
water, on coarse sand, which is found at two cables’ length from its edge. About iV./F. 
(true) from this shoal, and at the distance of 5 miles, lies the shoal named BjiQa del Medio, 
or Middle Shoal, which is 7 miles distant from the coast. This shoal is much smaller 
than the former; but it also affords anchorage on the S W. part, in 6, 8, or 10, fathoms 
on sand. To the N.W. of this shoal, and at the distance of miles, is that named 
Tangujo Shoed, at the S.W. part of which there is also a better anchorage than at the 
other two. The channels formed by these shoals are clear and deep, and between them 
and the coast there is no object of danger which is not visible. 

Off Cape Roxo are the isles and reefs of Blanqnilla and Lobos ; the first, which is a 
reef, with a cluster of islets on it, lies to the east of the Cape, and about 5 miles from 
it; to the S E. of it, and at the distance of 6 miles, is the islet Lobos, from the north 
part of which a great rocky shoal stretches out, which leaves only a strait of 3 miles 
between it and Blanqnilla; there is also a shoal in the middle of this strait, so that much 
caution is required in passing through it. To the S.W. of these islets there is excellent 
anchorage, sheltered from the Norths; and, to take it, there is no necessity for particu¬ 
lar instructions. ' 

All the coast, generally, from Vera-Cruz to Tampico, is clear and deep, and without 
any other dangers than the spits, (restingas,) which stretch out from Juan Angel, in the' 
B^y of Bernal, and at Point Gorda; and, along the whole of it, the soundings extend 
from shore from 8 to 10 leagues, and the water so shoalens, that, at two miles from the 
shore, you will find from 5 to 7 fathoms. The land is not very high, and almoH all 
terminates in a sandy beach: it is covered with brambles and small trees, which are 
very thick upon it, and look green at a considerable distance. There are no particular 
marks to distinguish the land by; and observations for the latitude are, therefore, espe¬ 
cially required here. 

TABf PZCO.-— The River Tampico is considerable, and has commonly a depth for 
any vessel which draws less than 2 fathoms. Its bar stretches nearly N.W. and S.E., 
and the depth over it is more or less, according to the floods of the river. 

The entrance, between the two outer points, is one quarter of a mile is breadth, and 
the river within widens to half a mile. At a abort distance within the bar the depth 
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ipcreases to 4 fathoms, and thus continues upward for 4^ miles: the best water being 
toward^ the aouth ahora. The new town of TmmmUipof ii on 4he nerthjbaidc, at6 miles 
3.W. from the bar, and there is anchorage off it^.in 3) and arfathems ^ but to the east* 
ward of it, from the elbow er bend ef the river, is« spit of sand and miid, extending 
more than half-way over. Opposite to this point, on the south side, is a shoal inlet or 
creek, communicating with the Laguna de Tampico^ an extensive lake, on the eastern 
shore of which stands the Old Town, or Pueblo Vt^o de Tampico. 

From the new town of Tamaulipas the Rio Panuco extends W.N. W., W.8.W., and S.W., 
to the small town of that name, which is 10 leagues up from the entrance.* 

Directions for Tampico Bar, by Rear-Admiral Mackellar. (1817). 

** The Bar is situated in latitude 22® 15' 56", and longitude 97° 50' 18". Variation 
8° 25^ E. As all the land around this has nearly the same appearance, it is rather diffi¬ 
cult for a stranger to find out the entrance of the river: on Umt account 1 should recom¬ 
mend proceeding in the following manner: 

** Ships coming from the eastward, and having got soundings in 60 fathoms, ought 
immediately to get into the latitude of 33^ 10', or 22^ 18', and from that make a west 
course: If the latitude can be ascertained, this is the most certain method of making a 
good land fall; but, in the event of your not being able to get your latitude, and making 
the land to the northward or southward of the river, it may be known thus: In the lati¬ 
tude of 33^ there is a range of small hills, not higher than large bouses; this land is 
about 5 or 6 leagues S. by E. from the bar. In latitude 33° Q', and apparently 4 miles 
in shore, on the full of a cliff, stands the town of Tampico; it may be seen from sea, and 
is the only town on this part of the coast: in the soutir end of it there are two long white 
houses, like barracks; the rest of it appears in scattered houses. From off this town to 
the anchorage off the bar, is about North, 7 miles. The entrance of the river cannot he 
made out more than 4 or 5 miles off, as there is nothing to point it out more than three 
or four small huts on the south side of the entrance. To the north of the river, in lati¬ 
tude 33° 33', and 8 or 4 miles in shore, there is a small flat hill: this hill appears, when 
you are 6 or 7 miles off, in the shape of a fiat boat, bottom upward ; between this and 
the entrance of the river the white sand covers the tops of the small hillocks along shore, 
having the appearance of sand-liills, rather than of a sandy beach : these are the onjy 
objects that can be pointed out to be of any assistance to a stranger in making the land. 

** Having made the river out, and intending to anchor, bring the entrance of It to bear 
S.W. or S.\V. by W., and run in, on that bearing, until you are in 7 or 8 fathoms, and 
then anchor; your distance from the shore will be about 3 mites; the bottom is very 
good and clear, being fine soft mud, and holds well to the northward of the river, with 
plenty of room to get under way should it come to blow; but this anchorage is not in 
the least sheltered from either wind or sea ; and, during the winter months of the year, 
that is, from November to the middle of April, when the north gales prevail with such 
violence that it is impossible for any ship to remain at her anchors, and in the event of 
the wind’s coming to the eastward of north, you cannot carry sail to clear the land; 
therefore particular attention ought to be paid to the appearance of the weather; and, 
so soon as there is the least sign of its blowing, get under way, and make sail to the 
N.E., until you are off soundings : then bring-to for a change of weather. These gales, 
in general, blow from N.W. by N. to N. by W. ; and I never have seen them to the east¬ 
ward of north. 

“ The entrance of this river is, I think, the most dangerous 1 have ever seen. The 
general depth of water on the bar is from 8 to H feet, and the strong run of the river, 
coming out and meeting the surf, makes one continual sheet of broken water; the bar 
being composed of quick-sand, which shifts with every gale of wind : and, even in a^ue 


• On the Bar of Tampico, which is very dangerous in blowing weather, many vessels have Been 
lost, and Mr. Poinsett, in his Notes on Mexico,” 1822, mentions a vessd which, in the month of 
December, had been on the coast fifteen days without being able to approach the land, from^oon- 
tinued N.W. gales. The Old Town he describes as a city of “ thatched cottages,” but in which a 
retailer, in a miserable little room, with two barrels stuck up on a dirt floor, and a board laid over 
them for a counter, will sometimes sell 500 dollars* worth of goods in a day, as the people flo^ to tli^ 
Dwket from many miles around, and especially from the neighbourhood of Pgnnoo* 
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daj, and smooth water out at the anchorage, the bar has a rery alarming appearance 
to a stranger: it is attended with much greater danger on coming out in a boat than on 
going in ; and coming out with the wind blowing in ought to be well considered before 
you attempt it; for, should you be prevented from putting out by the heavy sea and wind, 
you will find great difficulty in getting back against the stream of the river, and winding 
of your boat, which is attended with greater danger than all the rest. Within the river 
there is from 3 to 5 fathoms of water, and it is about three-quarters of a mile broad; it 
is navigable about SO leagues from its entrance. About 5} miles up is the village of 
Tampico; it stands over the south side of the harbour, or rather on the side of a lake; 
boats can go only within half a mile of it.*' 


On the lOth of Sept., 1829, a severe hurricane began to rage, which uprooted the 
largest trees, demolished many houses, and caused the most terrible devastation: half 
the town, Pueblo Pt^o, was destroyed, and a brig, the Caroline, foundered, with all her 
cargo. 

A Voyager, who visited Tampico in February, 1832, says of this place. We had not 
been long at anchor (without the bar) before the pilot appeared in his launch, with 
twelve or fourteen oarsmen, of all complexions, from the real jet to a pale straw. This 
pilot was half Indian, half European, very corpulent, and rather taciturn. He quaffed a 
tumbler of Barclay’s best, and then favoured us with a proof of his proficiency in his 
profession. We soon crossed the bar, and again anchored, when we were visited by 
the captain of the port, whose duty it is to obtain the name of the vessel, her cargo, con¬ 
signee, &c. It appears that he never fails to ask whether the captain has brought any hams 
or porter fur sale, and generally obtains some in the shape of a present, which is gra¬ 
ciously accepted. Two officers of the customs then made their appearance, knd com¬ 
menced a strict search fur contraband goods, and demanded the letters, which must be 
delivered under a heavy fine for any retention. You pay 3s. Qd. postage on a single 
letter by packet, but, before you get it out of the hands of these men, the charge is in¬ 
creased to 4s. 6d. 

We were detained 'here until our passports were examined, which was not before ten 
o’clock the same day, and happy were we to be released;—not a soul of us had slept; the 
sailors wrapt themselves up in the spare sails, some went to roost in the tops, others in 
the boat, &c., but none could enjoy the honey-dew of slumber. The night was serene; 
and unfortunately there was neither wind nor rain to drive away our tormentors, the 
mosquitos and sand-flies. I would recommend to every one visiting this spot to come 
provided with a mosquito bar, or curtain, which could be procured in England for half 
a dozen shillings. 

When the sea-breeze set in we got under way and soon reached the town, which is 
about six or seven miles from the sea. There is nothing very remarkable in the River 
Panuco ;—it is a fine broad stream, but always brackish during the dry season, and well 
stocked with turtle and alligators; the country on either side is low, and swampy in 
many places, and, in the rainy period of the year, the borders of the river are entirely 
inundated, and of course impassable. 

The perpetual verdure which adorns the banks of the river, extends as far as the eye 
can reach; but the enjoyment of it is allayed by mud, sand, insects, and heat. The 
town is a lovely spot; it has a custom-house of course, and a place of worship; one 
Fonda, or tavern, where the merchants and their clerks congregate in the evening for 
an hour or two only, as it is the custom to retire before nine or ten, and to rise before 
five, o’clock. 

The town [_Puebla Nuevo de lot TamauUpa»\ was commenced about six years ago, and 
there is nothing prepossessing in its appearance; the houses are constructed chiefly of 
canes and mud, roofed with the palm-leaf; and the streets, not being paved, are dis¬ 
agreeably eqft in the rainy season. The northerly breezes, also, with clouds of dust, 
come with such impetuosity, that you would imagine the wind would ** blow the earth 
into the sea.” There are several foreign mercantile establishments here, and their pro¬ 
prietors have tolerably comfortable dwellings, built of stone. 


The more respectable class of tbe inhabitants ai*e polite and affable, and in their ge¬ 
neral manners very much resemble the Spaniards. 
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From the Bar op Tampico the coast trends to the N>N.W. towards Ciega Bar, 
whicli is 6 leagues froth it. The coast is clear, and with good depth for 12 miles, when 
you begin to find pointed rocks in the bottom, but which do not run out above two miles 
from the shore. From Tampico Bar to the north you will find no more high land on the 
shores than the rising grounds, (medanot,) which extend to Point llicacos, and a double 
hill inland, which is named Matanzas; from which, in the interior, the mountain range 
extends to the N.W. 

Ciega (i. e. Blind) Bar has only 3 feet of water on it; and within it there is a shallow 
lagoon, which communicates with that of Altamira. True West from Ciega Bar is the 
hill of MetaU, which is inhabited by wild Indians. From Ciega Bar to that of Trinid^, 
the coast trends nearly N.N.E. for two leagues : in its proximities the bottom is rocky, 
like the preceding: the bar of Trinidad has only two feet on it at low water. From 
Trinidad Bar to Barra del Tordo, or Tordo Bar, is 12 miles N. by W., and all good 
depth, with the exception of some pointed rocks, which also do not lie farther out than 
two miles. On Tordo Bar there is only 4 feet of water at low sea, and within it are 
various shallow lagoons : all this coast is bordered with low hills, or hillocks; and two 
leagues inland from these there are some which rise a little, and are named the Com¬ 
mandant's. To the northward, near the parallel of 23®, are three double hills, seen 
when near the coast, which are named Cerros lot Martinez, or Martinez’s Hills, which 
serve as land-marks to those bound to Tordo; for the southern part is nearly West from 
the bar: farther inland than these hills are seen the Sierras, or Mountains, of Tamaolm- 
pia, which trend to the N.W., and which serve as a haunt fur the wild Indians. 

From the Bar of Tordo, northward, the lagoons become more numerous ; they are all 
of salt water, and fresh water is to be found only in hollows between the •hummocks, 
where it has remained after rain. 

From the Bar op Tordo to the River Marina, or Bar op Santander, the coast 
trends nearly N. by W. 18 leagues, and is all of a good depth until within three leagues 
of the bar, when various pointed rocks are met with, which lie out about two miles from 
the beach: six leagues to the North of the Bar of Tordo, is a place named Ostional, by 
which the Lagoon of Morales communicates with the sea whenever it is a little risen: 
in this lagoon there is abundance of fish, and there is a watering-place in front of 
Ostional. The Lagoon of Morales communicates with the River Marina. 

The Bar op the River Marina has 7 feet of water, and the Hills of Palma and 
Carrizo, between which lies the neck of the river, seiwe as marks for it; before this the 
liver forms a great lake, of which the shores are low. Six leagues up the river is the 
town of Soto la Marina, whichJs 10 leagues distant from the colony of New Santander, 
at which all necessary provisions may be found. The lake, which is within the bar, and 
below the neck of the river, is full of shallows, and has solely a channel of 12 or 14 feet 
of water; but in the river tltere aro 3 and 4 fathoms. All the coast here consists of very 
low sandy beaches, and on no part of it is there fresh water to be found; but it may be 
obtained in the interior country. 

From the Bar of Santander, the coast, which is very low and of sand, trends 25 leagues 
N. by E. to the Bocas Cerradas, which are four, within the distance of a league: by 
these the sea enters when there are storms; and they may be distinguished at 3 or 4 
leagues off at sea: they communicate with the Madre Lagoon, which thence extends to 
the river 5a« Fernando or Tigre, At 8 leagues to the north of the River Marina, the 
interior high land ends, and thence the land continues low. The lagoons, in many parts, 
form a horizon. From the Bocas Cerradas to the river of San Fernando or Tigre, the 
coast bends to the N.N.E., and continues of the sam'e description as that last described. 

The Bar of San Fernando has 3 feet on it at low water: the water of this river is salt, 
owing to the communication it has with the lakes 6r lagoons, and fresh water is to be 
found only at the time of the rains: but, on the south coast of its bay there is a pool of 
standing water, at which any urgent necessity may be supplied. From this bar 
the coast follows to the N.N.E., for 14 miles, and afterwards North for 16 miles; and 
then about 2 leagues before arriving at the River Bravo del Norte, it directs itself to 
the N.N.W. 

RIO BRAVO and El Refugio.— The Bar of the River Bravo is good and very 
straight; it extends East and West, and has 7 feet on it at low water: this river is of fresh 
water, and has a regular current the whole year, which is more or less strong according 

to 
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to the waters it receives: within the bar there are 3 and 4 fathoms. As all the land 
hereabout is equal and low, it offers no distinguishitig marks, excepting a small lagoon, 
which extends from the Tigre to this river, and the bar of which stretches a league out 
to sea. At a greater distance, it may also be noticed, that the fresh water changes the 
colour of the sea; a thing unknown at any other bar of this coast. The town of El 
Refugio is on the south bank, at about ten miles up the river. 

From the Rio Bravo, the coast trends N.N.W. for 5 miles, where there is a shallow 
bar; thence N. by W. to the distance of 6 miles farther, and to ahother bar of 13 or l6* 
feet; but with very little shelter, having a very wide mouth, and the coast being very 
low; while the lagoon, with which it communicates, leaves merely a short space of 
about 4 fathoms in depth, where you may anchor in case of necessity; but all the rest of 
the lagoon forms a horizon, having only 2 and 3 feet of water to the main land, which 
is at a good distance. It is necessary to be much on your guard in this place, on account 
of the Indians, who come down to the sea-shore in periaguas or pirogues. On no part 
of this coast is there fresh water. To find this bar, which is called Barra Santiago, 
you have no other guide than the latitude, and observing that, to the northward of it, 
the lagoon begins to get wider. The entrance of the bar is very near to the North 
point, and lies E.N.E. and W.S.W. to the anchorage of 4, or perhaps 5, fathoms, which 
is about a league in length. From this bar the coast follows to the true North, all very 
low and of sand, the main land being distant 5 or 6 leagues from the beach, forming a 
lagoon of 3 or 4 feet of water, with much clay. This lagoon begins to be still broader 
in latitude 27® SC/ N., where it is nearly 7 leagues in width. The embrochure of, or 
channel to, this lagoon, in the south, is by the Bar of Santiago; and, towards the north, 
by the Pasa del Caballo ; and, when its waters are very high, they open various mouths, 
or passages, in the beach, which is of sand, and very low. From lat. 27® SO', the coast 
continues nearly true North to lat. 28® 10', or the shoal bar of the Pasa Caballo: to the 
N.W. of the latter is the Lake of St. Joseph, (S, Jose,) distant about l6 miles. From 
the latitude of 27® 30', the lagoon narrows towards the Bay of San Bernardo. From 
Pasa del Caballo, the coast trends to the eastward of north, to the Bay of San Bernardo, 
and all of it is low, with sandy beaches; so that, with hard gales, the sea covers the little 
tongues, which serve as barriers to the lagoons, and unites entirely with them. 

JU the coast which we have described, from Tampico, to the Bay qf San Bernardo, is 
very clean, and 3 or 4 fathoms are found at a league from the shore. The quality of the 
bottom is, in general, either of coarse or fine sand, and in some places mud : on the bars 
of the rivers very fine sand is always found; but also, sometimes, sand and oaze. The 
.greater part of the lagoons on this coast have not more than 3 or 4 feet of water, where 
deepest, and parts of them are dry, except in the season of the rains. In the season, 
' firom August to April, the navigation is very dhngerous on these coasts, on account of 
the heavy sea which is on them, and which renders it impossible for a vessel to ride at 
her anchors; for, in that season, the E.S.E. winds blow with much force, before the 
wind comes to the North, for three days: but, in the other months, from April to August, 
the navigation is very good and secure, and currents are always found to the North and 
N.E., which facilitate an increase in the latitude; and, although the easterly winds, 
which prevail from April to June, raise much sea, yet you may, in a case of necessity, 
ride at anchor in 7 or 8 fathoms: but, if you can keep under sail, do so, in 7 or 8 fathoms, 
when you will be in sight of the coast. The land-breezes are frequent in the summer, 
from midnight till 9 or 10 in the morning, when the sea-breeze comes on: but this is 
only the case to the latitude of 26}®, which is where the mountain range ends; for all the 
rest of the land is very level, low, and swampy, or watery; and there are few showers 
on it, which are the causes of the land-wind. ^ 


4.— The Bay op SAN BERNARDO, and Coast thence to the 
RIVER MISSISIPI, INCLUSIVE. 

The Bay of San Bernardo is in the N.W. corner of the Mexican Gulf or Sea; its 
entrance is formed, on the west, by the low land which trends up from the S.W.; and, 
on the east, by the west point of the Isle of San Luis: there is not more than 7 feet 
of water on the bar, which extends W.N.W. and E.S.E.: within the exterior points, 
there is a depth of 3 fathoms; but it so soon diminishes, that the bay may be generally 
considered as a lake of 3 or 4 feet in depth: from the bar there is a strong current to 
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the 8.W., when the tide ebbs ; so that it is necessary to anchor and wait until the flood 
farours the entrance. The tide rises 5 feet. Before passing inward, it is necessary to 
mark or booy the bar; for, as there is always a swell upon it, striking would be very 
dangerous. 

All the land of this bay is low, and without trees. The island of San Luis, or St. tbois, 
follows E.N.E. neatly^§^miles ; all very low and marshy, without wood; and the south 
coast is a very fine white sandy beach. This island is narrow, and the inner part of it, 
with the main land, foi*ms a lagoon, of about two leagues in width, studded with kays, 
and so shallow that there is no passage through, except for canoes. The eastern extre¬ 
mity of San Luis* Island sends a spit out for two leagues to the E.N.E.; between which 
and a shelf, stretching out from the main land, is the entrance of Galveston Bay, 

OAx.yx;sToxr bat, so named from the Viceroy, Den Bernardo de Galvez, 
in 1783, is properly a gulf, perfectly land-locked, as shown by chart, and bordered by 
shoal banks, of 6 feet and less water. The exterior point of this harbour to the south, 
is Culebras Point, the eastern point of the island of San Luis ; and that to the north, on 
the main land, is Point Arcol^asf In order to enter this bay, it is requisite to round 
the reef at C^ebras Point, and to go in by the channel which the north edge of that 
reef forms with the south edge of the shelf, stretching from the main land to about 
4 miles to the south of it. This channel is a mile in width; and, at its entrance, has a 
bar of about 15 feet of water; and this, which is the greatest depth, will be found 
nearer the edge of the spit than that of the shelf. Within the bay, 5 and 6 fathoms are 
found. So soon as you are abreast of Culebras Point, within the channel, you roust luff 
up to N.W. and N. by W., until the point of Arcokisas bears East, when you may 
anclior in 4 or 5 fathoms, on clayey sand. More to the north you will find 3 fathoms. 
This bay is good for the shelter it affords; but, although very large, its coasts have 
shallows to a long distance out,*on which boats only can pass: in the northernmost 
part of the bay, and almost N. by W. from Arcokisas Point, and about 17 miles from 
It, is the mouth of the river Arcokisas, or Trinidad, the land at which is good and 
wooded: this is the only place in which fresh water can be procured in this bay, or even 
on the exterior coast, a long way to the eastward.* 

This coast, which is that of the province of Texas or Tejas, has been described as 
generally low and marshy, with small isles, inclosing bays of more or less extent: the 
country, however, imperceptibly rises to the northward, and becomes dry, broken, and 
healthy. 

The discordancy, in different representations of the coast, between Galveston Bay an j 
the Sabine Lake, are rather extraordinary, owing to the want of a regular survey. In 
the late Spanish chart of the gulf, the difference of longitude between Galveston Bay 
and the mouth of the Sabine is 14', the latter being laid down in 94^45^ w'hile in 
the survey of Louisiana, by Mr. Darby, it is given in 93° 57', and in the marine survey 
of Mr. Gauld, as in 93° 30' only. 

From the consideration that the interior land has been actually measured across the 
state of Louisiana, it can hardly be questionable that Mr. Darby’s longitude is, at least, 
a near approximation; and we have, therefore, adopted in it our new Chart of the 
Gulf; but of the true figure of the coast, thence to Galveston Bay, we know very little; 
even after an examination of many charts, &c., several of which agree only in one 
common error, that which originated in the Spanish chart of 1799, since copied 
into others of later date.f The Derrotero de las AntHlas says that, between Galveston 
Bay and the Sabine, no fresh water is to be found. 

BZTBB SABZNS. —The Sabink River has been described by Mr. Darby as 


• The time is, probably, not far distant, when Galveston Bay will become a harbour of some 
importance; although, at present, the country to the north appears to be occupied by the Indians of 
the Coshattee and Bedi tribes only. On the Rio de Flores, a river of Texas to the west, we already 
perceive the rudiments of civilization in the villages called Austin*s Town, S, Felipe, &c.—E d. 

f For the delineation of the Rivers of Texas we are indebted to a manuscript map, communicated 
by an officer of rank, who traversed the country a few years ago. The document, though evidently 
imperfect, was very acceptable; as affording information on a country of which, previously, very 
little was known; and as, at least, presenting the general courses of the rivers falling through it, 
from the mountains, with the routes of the Indian traders. The latter were therein given as now 
shown on the Map of the Mexican States, published by Mr, Laurie. 

follows:— 
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follows:—“The Sabine River has obtained more attention from becoming the bouftdaff 
of the United States and the Spanish internal provinces, and part of the permanent 
western limit of the State of Louisiana, than it would be entitled to claim from the 
magnitude of its column, or the fertility of its shores. The depth of water at tlie 
mouth of the Sabine is not more than four feet on the bar, at ordinary tides. The 
mouth of the river is wider than could be expected from the quantity of water which it 
discharges into the Gulf of Mexico. 

“ No prospect can be more awfully solitary than that from the mouth of the Sabine. 

A few trunks of trees thrown on shore by the surf of the sea, and scattered clumps, of 
myrtle, are* the only objects that arrest the eye from the boundless expanse of the gulf, 
and the equally unlimited waste of prairie.* No habitation of man appears in view to 
cheer the voyager. No herds, grazing on the green plain, recall his domestic sensa¬ 
tions. The deep solemn break of the surge, the scream of the sea-fowl, the wind 
sighing mournfully through the myrtle, and a lone deer bounding along the shore, are 
the only objects that vary the monotony of the scene,—the only sounds that interrupt 
the awful silence of this remote region. In the language of an elegant and interesting 
writer, it is ‘ one of those unbounded prospects, where the imagination is not less 
oppressed than surprised by the greatness of the spectacle. The mind, distressed, 
seeding, on every side, in vain, for an object on which to repose, hnds only a solitude 
that saddens, an immensity that confounds.*'!' 

“ Ascending the Sabine, about 12 miles from its mouth,J the river expands into a 
wide shallow lake, at the northern extremity of which enters both the Sabine and 
Natchez. At their junction with the lake, these two rivers are nearly of the same 
width, about 300 yards. A line of sea-shell banks are found along the shore of the lake, 
between the Sabine and Natchez. On the point on the left (or eastern) shore of the 
Sabine, an immense mound of those shells are found, covered with dwarf trees, which 
serve as a land-mark, in coming up the lake, to point out the real entrance into the 
river. Except a few scattered trees on the margin of the lake, the prospect continues 
to present an expanse of marsh prairie, not more than four feet above common high 
water. Ascending 15 or 20 miles above the lake, timber begins to appear in larger 
bodies, the land rising by a slow gradation.*’|1 

XiOVXSXANA.— RIVER SABINE to the MISSISIPI.—The greater part of the 
country between the rivers Sabine and Missisipi was formerly that of the Indian tribes 
Opelotcsas and Attaoapas. Hence it appears on the Spanish charts as the Tierras de los 
Opelusas y AtacapaSy and a great part now forms two western districts of the State of 
Louisiana. 

The coasts generally are very low, marshy, broken, and in some parts entirely inun¬ 
dated during the rainy season. The country is intersected by many lakes, rivers, and 
lesser streams. In Attacapas, on the western bank of the River Teche, are two small 
towns,—New Iberia, in lat. 30° 3', and St. Martin’s, in 30® 9'; but neither are entitled 
to particular notice. The Teche falls into the Atchafalaya, and thus communicates with 
the Mexican Sea. The great body of the present inhabitants of Attacapas are settled 
along the Teche, this being a superior part of the country; but there are also many 
beautiful settlements on the Vermilion River, more to the west. 

The mouth of the River Calcasiu is about 25 miles to the eastward of that of the 
Sabine. The coast, in the interval, is generally without wood, and in some parts very 
marshy. The bar of the Calcasiu, which extends a mile out, has only 4 feet over it at 
low w^ater, and the great lake within has only 3 feet. The banks of the latter are not 
more than 4 feet above the level of low water; and at high spring tides are frequently 
overflown. To enter the river, keep nearest to the west point, until you open the neck, 
which has a lake on the western side, communicating with it at high water. The water 
here is fresh and good. 

RIVER MERMENTAU.—The mouth of the Mermentau is about 27 miles to the 
eastward of the Calcasiu. The coast between continues low and marshy. The bar. 


• Swampy or uncultivated meadow land.—E d. 
f Barthelemy.—Travels of Anacharsis. . 

J Mr. Gauld makes it only six miles, which is probably correct. 
II Geographical Description of Louisiana, p. 165* , 


like 
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like the former, has only 4 feet on it at low water; but the depth within is much 
greater. The interior lake, Mermentau, like the Lake Calcasiu, has a general depth of 
only 3 feet at low water. A few low marshy islands chequer its surface, while the 
general monotony of its shores are relieved only by clumps of live>oak. 

Between the Mermentau and the Atchafalaya, an extent of about 80 miles, the land 
is variegated in its shape, and forms Fermilion Bay, Cote Blanche Bay, and that of 
Atchafalaya, the figures of which have been variously represented, and can be best 
understood by reference to our chart of the Mexican Sea. The River Atchafalaya is a 
considerable branch of the Missisipi, or rather an outlet from that river, and its waters 
fall info the bay with great rapidity. 

The ‘ Derrot&ro* says that the Bayou, or Creek, of Constant^ lies 21 miles to the 
eastward of the bar of the Mermentau, and has about 7 feet at its entrance, with a 
greater depth within. The coast thence is evidently described inaccurately; but the 
point, called Tigre Point, between Belle Isle and Bayou Lobos, may be known by a 
great row of oaic-trees.** The southern coast of Belle Isle trends nearly E. by S. 25 
miles. Within the isle, on the east, is a range of kays, which divides Cote Blanche 
from Atchafalaya Bay. The great lagoon, within Belle Isle, which forms Vermilion 
and Cote Blanche Bays, has a general depth of only 5 to 10 feet, and its western strait, 
which is the clearest, has a bar of about 5 feet. 

ATCKAFAZJLYA and TECHE^—The River Atchafalaya, or Chafalaya, 
has been already noticed. This river may be considered as a boundary of the great Delta 
of the Missisipi. Beyond the distance of four leagues inland, within the Atchafalaya, 
the land is elevated and fertile; but thence to the sea it is liable to be flooded, and has 
no wood, except upon two mdunts, which are to the eastward of it. Almost S. by E. 
4 leagues from the mouth of the Atchafalaya, is Point Fierro, or Point de Fer ; and the 
intermediate space forms a large bay, much impeded by oyster-banks. Opposite to this 
bay, on the west, extensive oyster-banks also extend from the southern shore of Belle 
Isle.* From Fierro Point the coast trends to the E.8.E. 30 miles^ to Racoon Point, 
the west point of an isle, called Buey Island. The coast all along is bordered with 
oyster-banks, some of which have scarcely 3 feet of water upon them; and, indeed, 
there is a chain of them all the way from Bayou Constant^; and they are, in some 
parts, uncovered at low water. It is, therefore, necessary to navigate with much caution, 
taking care not to go into less than 7 fathoms, in order to keep clear outside of all the 
banks. Between the shoals there are channels of 8 feet, which lead to the Atchafalaya, 
but they can be taken only by vessels of a light draught, and with a good pilot.f 

The island Timballier, whiph is about 7 leagues to the S.W. of Barataria Bay, is 
ten miles in length, and trends neai ly East and West. At its east end is the bar of the 
river Lafourche, on which there is not more than 6 feet of water; and the interior does 
not aflbrd shelter from a storm. The coast hence to Barataria Bay is formed by a chain 
of isles, of which the N.E. and largest is Grand Isle. 

BA&ATASXA BAT is a great lake, communicating with the Missisipi by tiro 
creeks, which, at the time of the floods, have much water in them. At the entrance is 
a bar of Q feet of water, and within the depth increases. This harbour is well sheltered, 
but there is a strong current in it when the river is in flood, and a vessel here requires 
to be moored with good cables. The entrance may be known by three distinct clumps 
of trees, on the east side. There is, also, here a look-out, with a flag-staff, and a cannon 
for making signals to vessels, by which the situation of the bar is indicated. A vessel may 
gain a pilot, by firing guns, as a signal for the same, until answered from the look-out. 


• On Point Fierro, or de Fer, there is now a lighthouse, with a brilliant fixed light, at 70 feet 
above the level of the sea; and the river above is regularly buoyed, to facilitate the navigation up the 
Tech^, to New Iberia, &c,: a vote of congress, for twenty buoys, having passed in 1828. It is almost 
unnecessary to say that the navigation here is intricate and the aid of a pilot indispensible. 

t In the night of the 24th of January, 1832, the bark Zetes, bound from Waterford to New 
Orleans, with passengers, struck on an oyster-bank near, or in the vicinity of. Racoon Point. The 
wind having fortunately veered, the vessel was got off, but was seriously damaged. The persons in 
command acknowledged their ignorance of the coast and situation of the vessel. Here the Zetes 
remained until Wednesday, 1st Febr. when the passengers, almost on the verge of starvation, re¬ 
quested to be allowed to take one of the boats, in order to attempt a landing on the coast. In this 
they succeeded, and landed at the entrance of the Great Point Pass, Barataria, where they were 
hospitably received, and supplies were sent off to the vessel, &c.—(* Times,* 22nd March, 1832.) 
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In advancing np the bight, to the bar of Barataria, whether from the East or West, 
be cautious not to go into less than 4 fathoms, especially after passing the S.W. Pass 
of the Missisipi; for the N.E. part of the outer bay is very deceiving, it having many 
oyster-banks. The coast is low, and mostly covered with bullrushes. Without the bar 
there is anchorage in 4, 5, or 6, fathoms, in sight of land ; but it can be taken only in 
good weather: in bad weather it is better to keep under sail, keeping in mind that, on 
this shore, the water runs much to the west, which is caused by the discharge from the 
branches of the Missisipi. The tide here regularly rises 4 feet. 

GENERAL REMARKS, from the Uerrotero de lot Antillas, &c.— All the coast, 
which has been described, from San Bernardo to the Bayou of Constante^ is clean 
and of good depth; and you may run along it, by the lead, understanding that, at 5 miles 
from it, you will have 3 and 4 fathoms of water; and, although it is low, you may see 
it, in clear days, from 8 fathoms of water: but, from the Bayou of Constant^ to the isles 
Buey and Vino, it is most commonly foul and full of oyster-banks, most dangerous to 
navigation; to avoid which, on passing, approach no nearer than 10 fathoms, in which 
depth you proceed safely. The Current, from St. Bernardo to the Bayou of Copstante, 
is weak ; but, from the latter to the S.W. Pass of the Missisipi, it runs with strength 
to-the West and S.W., especially during the floods of the river. 

WINDS.—In the morning you have the land-breeze; but, when day-light is well 
come, the wind comes to the East and E.S.E.; and in the evening it rounds to S.W. 

This, however, is varied in the time of the Norths; for, when they blow, which 
generally is with much force, there is neither land-breeze nor change. The forerunner 
of a North is the wind from South, which blows, with force, for twenty-four or thirty 
hours before the other comes on. The weather, in the months of August, September, 
October, and November, is most to be feared on these coasts; for, in addition to having 
winds dead on shore, there are nolent hurricanes^ and thus, in such seasons, you should 
never go into less than 20 fathoms,* either in beating to windward or in .sailing along it. 

&ZVS& IXf XSSXSXPX*—The Delta of the Missisipi is intersected by six outer 
branches of that river. Of these the four principal are denominated the Passes, and are 
distinguished by the names of the rhombs, or points, toward^ which they are directed, 
with the exception only of the northern one, the Passe a V Outre. 

This noble river, in its higher latitudes, receives the waters of the Ohio and Illinois, 
and their numerous branches from the east, with those of the greater river Missouri, 
and other rivers, from the west. These mighty streams, united, are borne down with 
increasing majesty, through vast forests, and prairies, or meadows, and are at length 
discharged into the Mexican sea, from the several channels or passes above noticed. 

From the mouth of the Balize, the S.E. and principal channel of the Missisipi, the 
distance to the city of New Orleans is about 93 nautic miles. The depths are, gene¬ 
rally, 17 feet of water into the Balize, 12 feet over the bar, 40 feet within, and deepening 
very considerably afterwards; but they are variable. The winds make a difference over 
the bar, but the depth is commonly from 11^ to 14 feet. 

NEW ORLEANS.—The side of New Orleans, next the river, is open, and secured 
from inundations by a raised bank, called the Levee, which extends from a considerable 
distance below the English Turn, (Detour des Anglais,) to a great distance up the river, 
with a good road for travellers all the way. The vessels M’hich sail up, haul close along¬ 
side the bank, next to the city, to which they make fast, and take in or discharge their 
cargoes with great facility. At the town, the river is about 800 yards wide, and 23 
fathoms deep, and the bank so steep that the ships lay a plank to the shore. 

New Orleans has been described by Mr. Darby, in his * Description of Louisiana,* 
1817. From that work we derive the following particulars: The city, which is the 
capital of the State of Louisiana, stands upon the left bank of the Missisipi, in lat. 29^ 

57% and long. 90° 8'. W. of Greenwich. It consists of the city, properly so named, in 
the form of a parallelogram, 1320 yards along the river, and 700 wide, backward, 
towards a swamp. Above the city, and adjoining, is the suburb of St. Mary, and above 
St. Mary’s that of the Annunciation. Below the city are the suburbs Marigny, Daunois, 
and Declouet. Between the city and Bayou St. John, to the north, are St. Claude and 
St. Johnburg. But little of the ground laid out in the streets and lots in the suburbs 
is yet built upon. The houses, except in the city, occupy but a small distance from the 
river. Wood is the chief material, though many fine brick-buildings exist, and that 
substance is annually increasing in use. Stone is found at too great a distance to be 

ever ^ 
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erer rery extraaively nied in New Orleans. The streets are not yet paved; though a 
paved footway lines most streets in front of the houses, with gutters to carry away the 
surplus water. The public buildings are the town-house, church, military and civil 
hospitals, barracks, custom-house, and theatre. 

Mr. Darby adds, “ By the census of 1810, New Orleans and suburbs contained 17,242 
persons. There has been a constant and sometimes a rapid increase since the period 
of taking the census. An annual increment of 1000 may be safely added, giving, for 
the present population, 24,242 persons. The actual number exceeds, rather than falls 
short, of this estimate.* 

“ No city, perhaps, on the globe, in an equal number of human beings, presents a 
gp*eater contrast of national manners, language, and complexion, than does New Orleans. 
I'he proportion between the whites and men of mixt cast, or black, is nearly equal. As 
a nation, the French among the whites are yet most numerous and wealthy; next will 
be the Anglo-American (Fredonian) ; thirdly, the natives of the British Islands. There 
are but few Spaniards or Portuguese, some Italians, and scattered individuals of all the 
civilized nations of Europe. 

** There are few places where human life can be enjoyed with more pleasure, or em¬ 
ployed to more pecuniary profit. 

** The prevailing wind of Louisiana is from the South ; the current of air is from^that 
point, or w'ithin a few degrees east or west from it, more than half the year. 

** The seasons admit of the Boreal division of spring, summer, autumn, and winter. 
The approach of spring is announced, in the month of March, by an almost continual 
South wind, which gradually induces warmth and vegetation, often attended with very 
heavy rains, and interrupted by chilling North and N. W. winds, which latter end in clear 
serene weather, succeeded by a return of South wind and rain. The month of April is 
generally ushered in by an increase of southern winds and heat; vegetation is extremely 
rapid, though frost has sometiines been known in this month, sufficiently severe to kill 
the cotton and other tender shrubs. The month of April, in these regions, is, in reality, 
the representative of May of the higher northern countries ; it is the season of gaiety and 
renovation throughout all nature. Enough of the coolness of winter remains to give an 
agreeable freshness to the air. 

“ Before the beginning of May, in common seasons, the force, frequency, and regu¬ 
larity, of the south winds has ceased, and dry weather commences. The heats of summer 
now increase rapidly; vegetation is vigorous, though often checked from want of rain. 
The month of June differs but little from May, except in increase of heat. 

** It was a remark made by the late Mr. Dunbar, of Natchez, that the wind, during 
the day, in Louisiana, almost uniformly, in the summer months, blows about three de* 
grees behind the sun, keeping.at that distance throughout the day. The wind com¬ 
mences with the rising of that luminary. 

“ The nights are uniformly temperate. It is a fact, that the oven-like heat often expe¬ 
rienced in high northern latitudes, in the summer evenings, is unknown in Louisiaoa.t 


* The population of the State of Louisiana, by the census of 1831, was 215,739; but this number 
unfortunately includes 109,588 slaves. That of New Orleans, by the same census, was 48,647. 
The thriving town of DmaldsonviUef at the efflux of the River Lafourche, is the first village on the 
Missisipi, above New Orleans, worthy of notice. 

The important post of Fort St, Philips at the Plaquemine Bend, 11 leagues from the Balize, is, 
emphatically, one of the defences of Louisiana. Fort St, Leon, at the lower extremity of the 
English Turn, about 26 leagues up, is well situated to impede the progress of ships of war up the 
river. Fort St. John, at the entrance of the Bayou, or Creek, of St. John, in Lake Pontchartraio, 
is well situated for the defence of ^his important pass. From the nature of the country, armies 
can proceed by water only to New Orleans. Fort Darby, on the east, was built during the cam¬ 
paign of 1815, by order of General Jackson, in order to prevent any advance from that direction. 
— W, Darby. 

f An oven-like heat was constant at I>{ew Orleans, during my stay there, day and night. 
Thermometer never below 85® when placed in the draught of our cabin-windows, where I remarked 
that it was always as low as it was in the houses on shore; which may be easily credited, when the 
effect o^the deck-awnings is considered. 

A new town, to be called Macdonough, has been planned to be built opposite New Orieans, on 
the other bank of the river. The situation is said to be more salubrious than that of the city, but I 
am inclined to think very Uttle difference will be found, if it ever becomes equally populous.”— i 
A, L, 1819. i 

“With 
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** With the month of July showers commence, often attended with very loud thunder. 
Sometimes the rains are excessive. The heat of the sun, now in full force, is often ex¬ 
tremely oppressive. The mosquito, that insect of which so much has been said, now 
I presents its millions in the swamps and woods adjacent to the lakes or marshes. 

“From the immensity of its length, the Missisipi floods have not gained their full 
elevation before May or June; of course the swamps are draining when the heats of 
summer are the most intense. 

“ Most of the surface of the parish of New Orleans is morass, covered with grasses. 
Wood is found only partially upon the banks of the Missisipi, &c. The climate of the 
state is within the range suitable to the sugar-cane, and many very fine sugar-farms are 
I in operation, both above and below New Orleans. Maize, rice, indigo, cotton, and to- 
; bacco, all grow luxuriantly : the last four have formed, and, except indigo, continue to 
I form, staple commodities. Most culinary vegetables, suitable to the climate, are culti¬ 
vated in the parish, and brought into the market, of New Orleans. The peach, orange, 

I and three or four species of the fig, are the exotic fruit-trees that have been most exten- 
I sively introduced on the Missisipi. All these fruits are, in their respective seasons, abun¬ 
dant in the New Orleans’ market. Apples are brought mostly down the Missisipi; and 
I are, in winter and spring, sold cheap. Of culinary vegetables, the most abundant are 
j pulse of all kinds, cabbages, turnips, sweet potatoes, onions, caiTots, and lettuce.” 

Such are the advantages : but huriicanes and the yellow fever are lamentable draw- 
I backs from the prosperity of New Orleans. Below the city the former are terrible, and 
sometimes cause great and dangerous inundations of the river: they generally happen in 
August. A letter, dated New Orleans, 2 Ist of August, 18 19, says, “ You have, no doubt, 
heard of our late hurricane ; the force of the wind and sea must have been very ten-ific ; 
in about two hours the water rose 20 feet perpendiculaily, sweeping every thing before 
I it. All human skill and knowledge availing nothing. A hurricane, so early in the 
[ season, and with such violence and duration, is not recollected by the oldest inhabitant. 

! Houses and trees, which have withstood storms for many yeai-s, were totally destroyed 
i and swept away. 

I ” It appears literally to have been a war of elements; for the feathered and finny tribes 
appear to have suffered as much as man and beast. 

“ Not a vessel that I have yet heard of has sui'vived the gale, between the Lake Borgne 
I and Mobile 

la the same season, that dreadful visitation, the yellow fever, which had so lately ex¬ 
tended to Philadelphia and New York, afflicted New Orleans. In September, 1819, the 
whole city appeared like one house of affliction and mourning; and the white population, 
remaining in the city at that time, was supposed to be not more than 8,000 or 10,000 
persons. Mr. Darby has probably been too sanguine in his estimation of its prosperity; 
but his remarks, which follow, are indubitably correct: ** A glance of the eye upon a map 
of the valley of the Missisipi and tributary streams will suffice to give conviction of the 
importance of New Orleans ; but it demands deep reflection to foresee what is necessary 
to preserve the lives of the thousands who will daily visit this mighty and increasing 
mart. Immersed in their own present concerns, most men never bestow a thought upon 
any subject upon which they are not directly concerned. This has ever been, and, 
perhaps, ever will be, the common routine of human affairs. There are noble exceptions 
to this selfish and exclusive principle: it may be hoped that Louisiana will add one 
more.” Again, ** It ougiit not to be forgotten that there are enemies who have carried 
death and ruin into cities, and against whose attacks cannons or forts would be no defence. 
That nine-tenths of the distempers of warm latitudes could be guarded against, I do not 
harbour a single doubt. Temperance, fresh air, good sound food in plenty, and, above 
all, cleanliness of house and person, would contribute more to secure cities and countries 
from pestilence, than all the quarantine regulations that were ever framed.” 

DIRECTIONS FOR the MISSISIPI, &c.—The following directions and remarks 
were written by Mr. W. A. Somers, branch-pilot for the Balize, in August, 1818.—The 
additional remarks, &c. are those of Capt. Andrew Livingston, by whom the whole has 
been obligingly communicated. 

The Lighthouse, at the entrance of the river, stands North, by compass, from the 
S.E., or Balize Passe, (or entrance,) of the river ; but vessels coming in at night ought 
not to bring it to bear more to the northward thanW.N.W., where they may anchor 
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13 or 15fathofM, mvddy bottom; and, in the day<^me, when the wind from the North- 
¥rard, or Northward and Eastward^ lie-to, (or lay off and on,) with these bearings, until 
they receive a pilot.* 

The bldck-honse bears from the bar N.W. by W. { W. distant about 5 miles. Vessels 
should not bring it to bear more to the northward than W.N.W., where they may anchor 
in 10 fathoms of water; they will then have the masts of a wrecked brig, lying to the 
northward of the channel, in one with the block-house. This is the mark for the proper 
anchorage, in waiting for wind and tide over the bar: and hence the entrance of the 
S.E. Pasawill bear from the vessel S.S.W., distant about one mile. 

At the same anchorage the lighthouse will bear about N.N.VV. There are plenty of 
pilots at the Belize, in opposition to each other; and a vessel rarely, if ever, will be at 
a loss for one. 

Jfter leaving the BaUze, or block-houee, when bound up the river, at aboat a league 
up, there is a point, on the starboard hand, which you ought not to near more than to 
be in 7 fathoms of water. After passing that point, you may keep the northern or 
starboard shore close on board, until you come abreast of a clump of trees, (on that same 
side,) which lies about half a mile below Passe a i’Outre. Haul over then from the clump 
of trees on to the middle ground, and pass round it and the shoal point above it, in 
7 fathoms of water, in order to avoid the strong indraught into Passe a i’Outre. 

No vessel, in coming down, ought to pass this place (Passe a POutre, &c.) without a 
commanding breeze ; as, from the shoal on the south side of the river, and the indraught 
of Passe a POutre, on the north side, it is by far the most dangerous .place in the Missi- 
sipi, below New Orleans. 

Half a league above Passe a POutre is a point, opposite to which is the upper end of 
the shoal already mentioned, (t. e. the Middle Ground,) and you then have deep water 
athwart the river. 

At half a league above that point, sheer over to the starboard shore, and keep along 
the point on that side, in from 5 to 7 fathoms of water. Opposite to this are the South 
and S.W. Passes. From hence keep the larboard shore on board, until you reach the 
Fort of St. Philip and Plaquemine Bend, preserving the distance of about 100 fathoms 
from the shore, with a stiff breeze; but with light winds you may keep into 5 fathoms 
of water. 

At the lower part of the point, opposite to Plaquemine, a shoal makes out on the 
larboard side, to which give a berth of a cable’s length. In the short reach, above 
Plaquemine, is an eddy, on the starboard side, which vessels should avoid, by keeping 
on the larboard side, until nearlyup with the point on the starboat*d hand above Plaque¬ 
mine, when they may cross, and take advantage of the slack water. 

In light winds, always keep the lee side of the river, to prevent your sails from being 
becalmed by the trees. With a fresh breeze it is always adviseable to steer from point 
to point, keeping your lead going off the points : by steering thus you both shorten the 
distance and avail yourself of the eddies, which make to leeward of each point. Observe, 
at the.same time, not to follow the points so close round as to get your sails becalmed 
above them by the trees. 

Two leagues above Plaquemine you will come to the Little Prairie (which is a marsh) 
on the staiboard side ; and there is no shoal of any consequence until you come to the 
Great Prairie, (also a reedy marsh,) which is two leagues above the Little Prairie, or 
four leagues above the fort at Plaquemine, and is also on the starboard side of the river. 

Opposite to this marsh is a shoal, which runs along the larboard shore the whole 
length of the Prairie, and extends out into the river about two cables’ lengths (where 
broadest) from the bank of the river. About four leagues above the Grand Prairie is 
Point La Hache, off which, on the starboard side, a shoal extends about 100 fathoms f 
under which an eddy, which ought to be avoided, makes into the bend below at Poverty 


• MISSISIPI LIGHTHOUSE.—In consequence of a failure in the foundation, it was found 
necessary to pull dow n the stone and brick tower ori^ally intended ; and, upon the base, a wooden 
superstructure has been erected, on which an excellent steady light is now exhibited. This light¬ 
house stands on Frank's Island, North (by compass} from the bar of the S.E. Pass, at the distance 
of 3 miles, and in a situation not approved by the pilots. The lantern has 28 patent lamps and re¬ 
flectors, at 70 feet above the level of the sea. 

Point. 
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' Pi^nt. Ab<ra€ kag^es above Point La Hache are two damgeroua eddies^ (one on each 
side of the river,) which ought to be avoided. At this place the river makes a short 
bend to the North. The point (Poverty Point) is Uncultivated, or nearly so ; but there 
are several huts, or small houses, about it. From Poverty Point to the English-^Turn 
(Detour dee AnglaisJ is about five leagues.* In the EngUsh-Turn it is always adviseable 
to keep the starboard shore on board. From the English-Turn to New Orleans is six 
leagues. At the upper end of the turn is a considerable eddy ; and at the point on the 
starboard hand, two leagues below the city, is a shoal, which extends some distanpe into 
the bend below, and runs off shore about 100 fathoms. After you pass this point, sheer 
over, and take the larboard shore on board, keeping in 5 or 6 fathoms of water, until you 
come within half a league of Slaughter-house Point,f which is nearly opposite to the 
lower part of the city. Then give the shore a berth of a cable’s length, to avoid a shoal, 
which makes off from the bank, and the eddy, which is directly under the lee of the 
I point. After this run across from the point, having your anchor all ready to let go; and, 

I when well over on the New CTrleans side, anchor in from 10 to 15 fathoms of water. It is 
necessary to have a hawser, ready to run ashore, to haul you into the tier of shipping, 
immediately alongside the Levee, as may be ordered by the harbour-master, in order to 
avoid the effects of the eddy, which sets sometimes up, and sometimes down, along the 
whole tiers of shipping. 

I GENERAL OBSERVATIONS on the RIVER.—Where the points appear steep-to, 

I there is generally deep water ; but where they are low, or covered with low brushwood, 

I there are almost always shoals stretching off. 

I The Shoals near the Mouth of the River are increasing rapidly, in consequence 
of the drift-wood which is annually deposited there by the stream. Six years ago the 
top of the Middle Ground, at’ Passe a I’Outre, just shewed above the lowest stage of the 
water; and at this time it is always above, with rushes growing and drift-wood lying 
upon it. In short it is now a complete island. 

AH vessels in the river ought to keep a sharp look-out for Planters, Sawyers, and 
Sraos, all of which are exceedingly dangerous. 

Planters are trees, with one end fast in the bottom, and the other inclined down the 
! stream. Sometimes their ends are above water, sometimes level with, and sometimes 
some feet below, the surface of the river, which latter kind are the most dangerous; 
though, with a sharp look-out, the places they are in may generally be discovered, from 
the small ripples, or eddies,, which they occasion. 

Sawyers are trees, with one end resting on the bottom, and the other moving up-* 
wards and downwards with the strength of the current, with a motion resembling that 
of a man sawing wood. 

Snags are trees, with branches still adhering to them. Like planters, their roots are 
always resting on the bottom, and their branches and top form a sort of chevaux de frizes 
in parts of the river. When strong branches happen to be broken off from them, the 
remaining stump is very dangerous. 

Remarks by Capt. Livingston. —Capt. Somers says that the tide at Balize flows 
about 8 a.m, on full and change days of the moon. There is only one tide in the twenty- 
four hours. Ordinary tides rise about 22 inches, spring-tides 26, and neap-tides only 18, 
inches. Both the time of high water and the perpendicular rise of the tide are much 
influenced by the winds; easterly winds raising the tides, and westerly winds keeping 
them down. 

Every master of a ship ought to attend particularly to having a good crown-line to his 
hedge, and a haulabout-block lashed under the bowsprit, as recommended by the late 
Captain Davis. 

The river at New Orleans is about 800 yards broad, and the greatest depth about 
23 fathoms. As the Deputy Harbour-master assured me, the general velocity of the 
current does not exceed two knots. 


* About midway between these a quarantine station is now established, on the starboard 
shore.-A- L. 

We have been informed that a dangerous shoal has grown up in the river, off Poverty Point, in 
consequence pf some vessels having grounded there, and been obliged to heave out stone b^last. 

t Slaughter-house Point is sometimes called One^Mile Points It may be seen or smelt at a con¬ 
siderable (Ustancei—A. L. 
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Light and lofty SfuU aid a vessel much in getting up the riveri as they sre not so Hable 
to be becalmed by the trees as low ones. 

Squalls are very frequent ^ and heavy, in the river ; but they always show before they 
come, and a good look-out must be kept for the black clouds, which they always accom¬ 
pany. When they do come, they come with their utmost violence at once. Coming 
down the river is much more dangerous than p^oing up. A vessel once getting fresh 
stern-way when coming down, runs a very great risk of carrying away her rudder against 
the bank. The river-pilots, not being branch-pilots, are generally unworthy of trust; 
and a master of a ship, who possesses any confidence in his own abilities, will, I am 
certain, manage better without one, by attending to the preceding and following di-^ 
rections. 

A sharp look-out for thieves ought to be kept on board of every ship at New Orleans. 
Boats, if not on deck, ought to be chained every night, and no loose articles left about 
the deck ; for it is next to impossible for the master of a -vessel to get a regular watch 
kept, there are so many temptations held out to the seamen, particularly British. 

The PASSES.—In running from Paasc a POutre in the night, it is not safe to keep 
in less than 15 fathoms. In the day you may approach into 8 or 10 fathoms, observing 
to keep your lead going. Being off Passe a I'Outre in 15 fathoms, to go round the 
N.E. Passe, in 10 fathoms, the course is S.S.E. and the distance 2 leagues. From the 
N.E. Passe to the anchorage off the Bar of the Main (t.e. the Balizc or South-east) 
Passe, the course is S. 8.W. distance 1| league. The best anchorage off the Bar 
is with the Block-house bearing W. by N. or W.N.W., in from 8 to 10 fathoms of 
water. 

From the entrance of the channel over the Bar, the Balize (or Block-house) bears 
N.W. by W. } W. by compass, distant 5 miles. 

By mer. altitudes of the sun, taken by me with a Troughton’s circle and an arti¬ 
ficial horizon, and by Captain Somers, with my sextant by Bradford, with the nautical 
horizon, we found the latitude of the Block-house (Balize) to be 29® 7' bb"' North, and 
the latitude of the centre of the Bar, by the W.N.W. i W. bearing and distance from 
the Block-house, to be 29° 5' 27^' North.* 

On approaching the River in foggy weather ^ you may either anchor in 12 or 15 fathoms, 
or stretch to the northward, as the currents, southward of the bar, set strongly to the 
southward, and may carry you to the southward of the south point of the Delta, in the 
longitude of which there are 35 fathoms, at three miles from the land. In such weather, 
when the light or lighthouse cannot be seen at least four miles off, a bell is sounded 
both by day and night, as a caution to those coming in from sea. ■ 

The late Mr. S. B. Davis, harbour-master of the Port of New Orleans, wrote the fol¬ 
lowing directions for ^p^oceeding to, and sailing up, the River Missisipi. They were 
given in our former edition, and we now repeat them, from the * American Coast Pilot,* 
with the exception of such parts only as have been superseded by the preceding di¬ 
rections. 

** Vessels bound to the River Missisipi, from the north side of the island of Cuba, 
should run to the westward as far as the Table of Mariel, or Bahia Honda ; take their 
departure thence, and steer N.W., which course will carry them clear of the Tortugas ; 
so soon as they are clear of the Tortugas, they should steer N.W. by N. until they get 
into the latitude of the river’s mouth. 

** Ships from the south side of Cuba, on leaving Cape Antonio, should steer N.N.W. 
or N. by W. ^ W. until they get intp the latitude of the river.” 


• Our Chart of the Mexican Sea exhibits the course of the River Missisipi, as H is represented 
in the surveys of Messrs. Gauld and Darby. By Mr. Gauld’s chart, as well as by Mr. Darby’s map 
of Louisiana, the difference of longitude between the bar of the Balize or S.E. Pass and New 
Orleans, is 60 minutes, or exactly one degree. 

An accurate Survey of the whole of the northern coasts of the Mexican Sea, including the River 
Missisipi, is much wanted. In our endeavours to delineate the coast, from existing documents, 
we have found discordances, which, if described, would be hardly credible. Let any one, how¬ 
ever, compare the coast-lines and positions of Gauld, Darby, and the Spanish chart, and they will 
be instantly seen. To men of influence, citizens of the United States in particular, we earnestly 
address these remarks. 


The 
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The S.E. or principal entrance of the river is in latitude 29^ 5^'. It is now, as 
already shown, sufficiently distinguished by the new lighthouse. Mr. Davis says, the 
anchorage about the entrance is every where good ; and, should it fall calm, a light 
hedge will prevent being drifted by the current, which is sometimes strong on the coast, 
but much stronger in the latitude of the river’s mouth than elsewhere, and no soundings 
until you are close in with the land. 

Caution. —Navigators cannot be too cautious, when approaching the Chandeleur 
hUmds; not that there is any danger, if they be careful in sounding, but the depth of 
water diminishes quickly, from 30 fathoms to 15, 10, and 6. From the depth last men¬ 
tioned, the land can scarcely be seen from the top-gallant-mast head of a ship of 300 
tons, in fine weather. 

Commanders unacquainted with the coast are frequently alarmed when they come near 
the river, by the appearance of the water, particularly during the first summer months, 
when the river is high; because, at that time, the fresh water rushes out with great 
force, and seems to float on the top of the ocean-water, making an appearance altogether 
singular and alarming; for, where the fresh water does not entirely cover the salt water, 
but leaves spots, it has the appearance of rocks; the river water being light and of a 
milky colour, while the other is quite dark, and changes suddenly. 

The Current. —Mr. Davis says, that “ The cun*ent sets with very little variation to 
the east; and, when any variation is experienced, it is either to the north or south of 
the river’s mouth. It is very evident, to every man of reflection, that, so large a column 
of water, inishing into the ocean, must spread when it is no longer cqpfined, and produce 
different currents, until it has found its level, and will be found to vary from the original 
course, in proportion as you approach the edges : allowing the current to set due East, 
I have known two ships to come into the river at the same time, and the one complain 
of a southerly, and the other of a northerly, current, and that because the one had been 
to the south, and the other to the north, of the river’s mouth; however, as every 
stranger should get into the proper latitude, before he comes within the influence of its 
current, I do not think it necessary to say any more on the spbject. 

Entrance of the River. —Having obtained sight of the Balize or Lookout-house, 
bring it to bear W.N.W., and run for it, and that will bring you up to the bar. If you 
see no pilot, you may safely run with your anchors ready to let go, into Q fathoms of 
water; and though it should blow hard from the S.E., you will ride without much strain 
on your cables. 

To Sail up the River. —In sailing up, if you have a fair wind, run from point to 
point, carefully avoiding the bends; and, by doing so, you will shorten the distance, 
have less current, and, what is of more consequence, you will avoid the danger of having 
your vessel sunk by the trees which frequently lie under water. As you are coming up 
to and passing a point, it will be well to have a cast of the lead. With light winds, or 
when the wind is scant, always keep on the leeward side of the river. 

Oil coMiNO-To OR BRiNGiNG-up. —Evci'y Vessel, while in the river, should have its 
boat along-side, with a good hawser in it, according to the size of the ship, ready to run 
out to a tree; which method of bringing-up is always preferable to letting go an anchor, 
for you are sooner under way, and avoid the danger of losing your anchors. 

Every vessel^ while in the river, should have a haul-about block lashed under the bow¬ 
sprit, to reeve a rope,through, which rope should be bent to the crown of the anchor, 
in the same way as a bnoy-rope, and be strong enough to weigh it; the crown-line 
should be of length sufficient, that, when the anchor is let go, you may veer it away 
with the cable, and always have the end on board; as thus, if you should get foul of 
any thing with your anchor, (which frequently happens,) you will get it again, other¬ 
wise you will be obliged to cut your cable, and lose your anchor. If you are obliged to 
let go anchor, let it, if possible, be at a point, for you will be more likely to find clear 
bottom. In the bends, the bottom is always foul, being full of sunken trees; and there 
are few instances where an anchor need be let go in the bends, because you may always 
make fast to a tree. 

Directions for Vessels bound downwards. —^Vessels going down the river should 
always have sufficient sail on them to be able to keep clear of the shore; without great 
care you will be driven into the bends, and lose your rudder; and this has frequently 
happened with experienced seamen: we would observe, also, that every vessel, unless 
the wind be fair, and settled weather, should bring-to at sun-set. 
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If BouVD to the Stbait of Florida, after leaving^ the river, avoid getting tdo fast to 
the southward, or you will meet with the trade-Vand too soon, which will lengthen your 
passage. Should the wind permit, steer E.S.K, which course will carry you soon enough 
into the trade-wind. If you can obtain soundings to the northward of the Tortugas, so 
much the better; but you should come no nearer in than in 60 fathoms, and should then 
steer South; and if you should find the water shoaler in this course, you should keep a 
little to the westward until you find it deepei*. On lemming the Tortugas, a sufficient 
allowance should be made for the current; and the safest way thence will 1^ to beat up 
off the shore of Cuba. 

To the preceding Directions for making the River, we may add that. Captain Hester; 
an intelligent English navigator, had previously said, ** 1 would advise you to be careful 
of not running down more to tbe southward than QQ^ 15', or to the northward than 
29° 20' N. You will not strike soundings above 8 or 9 leagues off, and have very deep 
water, muddy ground j the current setting strongly to the northward or southward, as 
you fall in with the entrance. 

** The mouths of the Missisipi are formed by mud-banks, continually increasing, 
which owe their origin to the great number of trees that incessantly float down the river, 
and ground at its entrance into the sea. These banks are not discernible from the mast¬ 
head at above 4 leagues distance, in clear weather.’^ 

The south end of the Grand Gosier, or southernmost of the Chandeleur Islands, lies 
from the Balize Bar N. by W. by compass, between 7 and 8 leagues: you should not 
stand nearer, in passing between, than 10 fathoms, in the night or thick weather; then 
you will have sand, with black specks, and not be above 4 or 6 miles from them. Be¬ 
tween the south end of the Grand Gosier and the Balize, there is a deep bay. La Poza, 
over which there are 7 to 4 fathoms of water, very even soundings, sand and mud. 

In some general directions for sailing from Pensacola to the BaUze, by Mr. Gauld, 
this gentleman says, “ It is best to steer so that you may fall in to the northward of 
the Balize, and never stand in to less than 12 fathoms in the night-time. The soundings 
immediately off the Balize are very deep, there being 20 and 30 fathoms within a few 
miles of tbe shore, soft muddy bottom. The land off the Balize has no trees upon it; 
nothing but reeds and mud-banks are to be seen for some miles before you come to the 
mouth of the river. W henever you lose sight of the trees, you are sure to be very near 
the entrance of the river. Sometimes the masts of vessels lying in the river are seen 
over the land. 

Between the island of Grand Gosier and the Isle au Breton (to the S.W.) there is 
good anchoring in 3} or 4 fathoms, where you may lie sheltered from easterly winds, to 
which the entrance of the Missisipi is much exposed. If you should find occasion to go 
there, you may range along the island of Grand Gosier, in 3 or 4 fathoms, about 2 or 3 
miles off shore, where the soundings are regular: and you will observe a spit of breakers 
running from the S.W. point, about two miles in length. Keep pretty close to the 
western extremity of that spit, where there are 6 and 7 fathoms; hiff up round to the 
north-eastward till you get under shelter of the island, and come to an anchor. It is 
very con\*enient and necessaiy for those who frequent the Missisipi to be well acquainted 
with this place.” 

S.W. PASS or THE MISSISIPI.—From examinations which have been made, within 
a few years past, it appears that the S.W. Pass of the Missisipi has improved; and that 
to vessels going out, it may, at times, be used in preference to the S.E. Ships drawing 
16 feet of water have passed it safely. It is said, in the * American Coast Pilot,^ that, 
in going down the river, this way, a slight inflection to the right takes you to the head 
of the Pass, which runs S.W. almost as straight as an arrow.* The shores on each 
side are very bold, there being 7 fathoms of water in many places almost touching the 
bank. A vessel can often proceed in this way when it would be dangerous or imprac¬ 
ticable to drop down the bend of the more frequented channel past the Middle Ground. 

About the same distance has to be gone over in onler to reach the Bar at the N.E. or 
Old Ship Channel {via the Balize) or to go down the S.W. Pass ; but the course to the 
latter is direct, and there is no such dangerous shoal as the Middle Ground in going'to 
it. The latter Bar has 4 or 5 feet more water than the other, and the bottom is of soft 


* See the particular Plan of the Mouths of the Missisipi, on our Chart of the Mexican Sea. 

mud; 
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mud; whereas that of the N.E. Pass is rather hard and graveHy in many places. Dur¬ 
ing flood-tide there are never less than 20 feet in the S.W. Pass, and about 18 at low 
water. 


Rates of the New Orleans Steam Boats, for Towing to and from 
the Balize^ as agreed on by the Masters^ in 1827. 


From the Levee to the Sea, 

Dollars. 


A Tsssel of 300 tons and upward. 150 

to the Balise. 125 

of 150 or less than 300, to sea .... 125 

to the Balize. 100 

under 150 tons to sea. 100 

to the Balize. 75 


*«* All vessels taken astern charged at the 
mme rate, and in proportion to the distance they 
may be towed, in case they are dropped in con¬ 
sequence of bad weather. 


From the BaUze to Sea, 

A vessel of200 tons or upward. 75 

under 200 tons. 50 

From the Bar to the City, 

A vessel of 200 tons and upward.300 

100 to 200 tons. 200 

under 100 tons. 150 

Fronitihe S. W. Pass to the City, 

A vessel of 200 tons and upward.250 

100 to 200 tons. 175 

under 100 tons... 125 

From Fort Jackson and Grand Prairie to the City. 

A vessel of 200 tons and upward.200 

100 to 200 tons. 150 

under 100 tons... 100 


From Poverty Point to the City, 

Dollars. 


A vessel of 200 tons and upward. 150 

100 to 200 tons .... 80 

under 100 tons. 50 

From the English Turn to the City, 

A vessel of 300 tons and upward..100 

100 to 200 tons .. 80 

under 100 tons. 50 

For towing through the English Turn, 

A vessel of 300 tons and upward. 75 

100 to 200 tons. 60 

under 100 tons. 40 

For lowing vessels, of all sizes, on or vff the 

Levee . 15 

For towing vessels with anchors down. 20 

For towing vessels up to the Point. 25 

For towing vessels any distance above the 

Point, per mile . 5 

Cabin Passage, from the Balize to the City. 15 

from Fort Jackson. 10 

from the City, half-price. 


For services rendered to any vessel in 
distress, such charges will be made as circum¬ 
stances at the time may require. 


Navigation by the Lakes to New Orleans, with additional 
Remarks on the MissisiPi. By Captain Basil Hall, 

On the 13th of Aprils 1828, Captain Basil Hall proceeded by steam-boat from Mobile 
to New Orleans, through Lake Borgne and Lake Ponckartrain, At New Orleans he found 
^ the surface of the river 6 or 7 feet higher than the level of the streets and adjacent 
country. The swollen river looked so like a bowl, filled to the brim, that it seemed as 
if the smallest shake or least addition would send it over the edge, and thus submerge 
the city. Thirteen large steam-vessels were lying along the banks of the river. Lower 
down the stream were about 100 arks, or rough flat-bottomed craft of the interior, by 
which the grain, salted meats, spirits, tobacco, hern)), skins, and fruits, of the vast 
regions bordering on the Missouri, the Ohio, and the Missisipi, are brought down to the 
ocean. They are then broken up. 

M, Pilie, the Surveyor-general at New Orleans, says that, ** At New Orleans the 
difference between the level of the highest water and that of the lowest is feet 8 
inches. The tide is not felt, and the rise and fall are caused exclusively by the rainy 
and dry seasons in the interior.” 

The Missisipi begins to rise generally in the month of January, and continues swelU 
ing till May. It remains full all June and considerable part of July, after which it 
begins to fall, and continues decreasing till September and October, when it is at the 
lowe&t. Sometimes the river begins to rise in December. 

When the river is fullest, the fall to the sea, or inclination of the surface, is about 13 
feet, or one inch and a half to a mile. 

On ascending the river, we find the perpendicular space between the rise and fall of 
its surface to increase. Near the efflux of the River Lafourche (at Donaldsonville) it is 

23 feet. 
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S23 feet. At Baton Rouge, 200 miles from the sea, the pilot-books state it to be 30 
feet. At Natchez, 380 miles from the sen, it is said to be 50 feet. The Velocity of the 
middle current, between the Ohio and the sea, seldom exceeds four miles an hour. 


5.—The COASTS and HARBOURS on the North and East, 
FROM THE MISSISIPI TO THE SoUTH PoiNT OF FLORIDA; 

INCLUDING, ALSO, THE ToRTUGAS AND MaRTYRS, OR FLORIDA 

Kays and Reefs. 

The coasts and isles to the northward and noith-eastward of the Missisipi are inva¬ 
riably flat, and very little elevated above the level of the sea; and the navigation, with 
the soundings, in this quarter, will be best understood by reference to the Charts. 

Frosx the Passe a l’Outre, or N.E. Entrance of the Missisipi, the direct course 
to the Bar of Mobile is N.E. | N. by A^.] and the distance 26 leagues. The in¬ 

termediate navigation has been described as follows, in the Derrotero de las AntiUas, ^c. 

LA POZA.—From the Passe a POutre, the coast of the Delta, or of the Plain of the 
Missisipi sweeps to the west, and afterwards to the north, to the parallel of 29° 25^ 
above which lies Cayo Breton, with its group of islets : the western limit of this kay is 
h miles distant from the coast, and the bay to the southward of it (La Poza, of the 
Spanish Charts,) has from 4 to 6 fathoms, with some shoais of less water, as may be 
seen in the Chart.* To the east of Breton Kay, and at the distance of 4^ miles, is the 
isle called 'Grand Gosier, from which a great spit with breakers .extend about N.N.E., 
10 miles, to Log Island, which is the southernmost of the Candelarias, or Chandelcur 
Islands. These are various islands, extending to the North 23 nailes. 

CHAKDBXifilTHSy ^C.— Cato Breton, the Grand Gosier, and the Chan- 
DELEURS, form, with the coast, a great gulf, almost shut in on every part, but to which 
you may enter either between the coast and Kay Breton, or to the north of the Chande- 
leurs. The regular* depths in this gulf are 8, 10, and 12, feet; so that small vessels 
only can sail in it. 

All these islands are very low, with some small brushwood on them, and they form a 
very dangerous piece of coast, not only because they cannot be seen at a moderate dis¬ 
tance, but because the S.E. winds, which blow hard in the winter, blow right upon it. 
There is, however, good shelter, for every class, off the western side of the northern¬ 
most Chandeleurs, towards its north end : To this anchorage the name of the Road of 
Naso has been given, and it is the only shelter, for large vessels, on all the coast here¬ 
about; not only because it is sheltered from the on-shore winds, but, also, because it has 
no bar, breakers, or any other obstacle, to prevent its being entered at all times. To 
enter, you have only to round the north point of the island, in 5 or 6 fathoms of water, 
which will be at a mile from the shore; and, steering afterwards to the West and South, 
but without getting into less than 4, 5, or 6, fathoms of water, according to your vessePs 
draught: you may anchor when the north point of the island bears N. by E. J E. [iV.AT.F.] 
at the distance of 2 miles, in 4 fathoms; but, if you seek deeper water, it will be neces¬ 
sary not to run so much to the south, but to anchor when the point bears N.E. by E. | E.,. 
where you will have 5 fathoms. On these Chandeleur Islands you may find water with 
facility, by making wells or pits in any part of them; but you can obtain no wood from 
them, excepting drift-wood, of which there is always abundance on the shores. The 
land of these isles produces only a myrtle, from which a green wax is extracted, and 
which was the cause of their being named Candelarias, 

! 1 N. by W. 13 miles from the northern extremity of the Candelarias, is Navios or 

Island; to the west of this, and at the distance of 7 miles, is that of Gato, or Cat Island, 

‘ and to the S.S W. of that, a group of kays, named San MigneVs, or St. Michaels, 
1^^ extend from the southern shore: between these and Cat Island is the pass into Lake 


* See the ^ticular Plan of the Mouths of the Missisipi, &c. in the new Chart of the Gulf of 
Mexico. ^ 
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Bofgne, or Blin^ Lake, and Lake Pontckartrain, in which there is very little depth.* 
From Lake Borgne, eastward, the main-land trends to the E.N.E., and extends thus to 
the northward of Cat and Ship Islands, which lie about 6 miles from it. 

Between Cat Island and Ship Island, there is a great shoal, with Httid water on it, 
which, running out from the east end of the hrst, leaves a channel of only a mile in 
width between them. To the northward of the westernmost part of Ship Island, and at 
the distance of a mile and a half, there is anchorage in from 4 to 5 fathoms; but, as the 
channel has a bar, with only feet on it, large vessels cannot reach it. Ship Island is 
narrow at its exti^emitiesand its middle, which is broader, is covered with grass, and 
has some pine-trees on it, but the rest of it is entirely barren. There is a well of very 
good water on its north shore, and near the middle of it. 

From Ship Island, at b miles to the eastward, is the west end of Horn Island, and 
between them there is a little islet oapied Ferros or Hog's Isle. From Ship Island 
extends a shoal, which not only surrounds Dog’s Isle, but advances so much to the east, 
that it leaves a channel of only one-third of a mile wide between it and Horn Island; 
and although in this channel there is a depth of 5 fathoms, yet on a bar, at its entrance, 
are only 15 feet of water. 

Biloxi Bay. —Upon the main land, opposite Ship Island, is the Bay of Biloxi, of 
very little depth; and, about 9 miles to the east of it, the River Pascagoula discharges 
its waters. From this the coast trends nearly East, 21 miles, and then abruptly turns 
to the north, and forms the western side of the great bay of Mobile. The last portion 
of coast is shut in by the Massacre and Dauphin Islands, which lie to the east of Horn 
Island, with several smaller ones: the space of sea shut in between these islands and the 
coast is about 7 miles in width, but very shallow, and navigable for small vessels only; 
The shore is full of lagoons, with clayey bottoms; but, at 2 or 3 miles in from the shore, 
the land is covered with oaks and pines, and the third part is sandy. 

Horn Island is about 13 miles long, from east to west, and about one in breadth; 
there is some wood on it i hut the east part of it is entirely arid, and there are some 
sand-hillocks on it. The Massacre Island is rather more than 2 miles distant from 
Horn Island; and between the two is a flat, with only f) feet of water: the island is about 
8 miles in length, very narrow, but remarkable, because it has a thicket of trees on its 
middle part, while there is not a tree on the rest of it. From Massacre to Dauphin 
Island, the distance is 4 miles, and a shoal extends almost the whole way. Dauphin 
Island is about 6 miles in length, and two in width, where broadest. The western part 
of it is a naiTow tongue of land, with some withered trees; the rest of it is thickly 
covered with pines, which, at the east part, almost come down to the beach. 

Dauphin Island forms the west part of the entrance of the Bay of Mobile; and, on th^ 
north, another island, named Gillori, succeeds it: from this to the continent there is a 
chain of shoals, through the straits, among which boats only can pass. Within a mile 
to the south of Dauphin Island is Pelican Island, which is arid and small; about 3 miles 
from Pelican, to the east of it, is the east point of the bay, which is named Mobile Point, 
upon which there is a fort, a lighthouse, and a thicket of bushes. 

From the notes of a British Officer, 1815, we learn that the islands which have lastly 
been described 4;ery much resemble each other, and all are surrounded by banks of 
sand. On each is a miserable hut, containing a French family, who live by the chace 
and on fish, with a few sweet potatoes, &c. The whole are low, humid, intersected 
with lagoons, and covered with small fir-trees and oaks: among the latter are wild 
bullocks, whose flesh is fishy and unpalatable. A few pigs and some poultry may be 
obtained; but there is abundance of wild fowl and very fine fish, particularly mullet, 
trout, &c. with oysters. Wood is also abundant, and very good water is obtainable, by 
^'gglug wells in the sand on the beach. In the anchorages the ground is of soft mud. 


* For the convenience of vessels passing this way, a law was passed by Congress, in 1827, for 
building a lighthouse on Cat Island. 

Of Lake Pontchartrain, it is said, the depth decreases annually; so that it may, in the course of 
years, become a marsh, as well as the lakes Maurepas and Borgne, to the westward and eastward 
of it. 

The Lake Maurepas communicates with the Missisipi by the river Iberville, which is quite dry 
in summer, its bed being above 12 feet above the lowest level of the Missisipi; but in spring, when 
the river rises, it discharges a part of its waters by the Iberville into Lake Pontchartrain. 

2 C 
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When uninfluenced by the winds the tides here flow once in the 12 hours; rising and 
falling from 18 to 24 inches; but, being generally influenced by the winds, they are 
irregular. 

N.E. and N.W. winds are prevalent, and commonly blow very hard. These winds 
shoalen the water between the islands and jnain; reducing it one or two feet, if not 
more, and they keep the water out until a shift takes place. S.E. and S.W. winds, on 
the contrary, fill the anchorages, but seldom blow hard home. The waters, both on the 
inset and outset, set strongly; in the passages between the banks and islands frequently 
at the rate of three miles an hour, but more generally from a mile to a mile and a .half. 

The main land opposite to the islands is Idw; being composed of sand, mud, and slime, 
intersected with shallow lagoons: here is an abundance of fir, oak, and cedar, trees. 
On the coast, here and there, are a few huts, containing French families, miserably 
clothed and lodged, who appear to live by the chace and on fish, with greens, yams, 
and sweet potatoes. 

Vessels which can pass over the Bar of Sand between Cat and Ship Islands, on which 
there are not more than 18 feet of water, and generally less, may have safe and good 
anchorage between the S.W. extremity of Ship Island and a shoal to the N.E. Here 
the vessel may be placed within a cable’s length of the beach, and water, from wells dug 
in the sands, hauled alongside in rafts. At the other islands a vessel must lie farther off; 
as on the beaches there is generally a surf, which is sometimes heavy and dangerous. 

KOBZXiZSf —Between Dauphin Island, Pelican Island, and Mobile Point, 

there are shoals extending out from all of them, and which leave a channel of only about 
one>third of a mile in width; these shoals extend to the southward about 4 miles; and 
this is the length of the channel, in which there are from 4 to 7 fathoms, except at its 
beginning, where there are only 15 or 16 feet. The new lighthouse on Mobile Point 
exhibits a brilliant fixed light, at 55 feet above the level of the sea. Besides this light¬ 
house several buoys have been laid down to facilitate the navigation. On the Bar, in 
17 feet of water, on the eastern side of the main ship channel, is a spar buoy, painted 
black above white, the lighthouse bearing, by compass. North, distance 5| miles. Passing 
this buoy, the course in is N.N.W. | W. in 4, 5, 6, and 7> fathoms of water, until past 
Sand Isle [^Little Pelican /’J on the larboard hand. 

E. i N. from the Sand Isle, and on the eastern side of the channel, is another spar- 
buoy, painted white above black, in 10 feet of water, lying on a very steep bank; midway 
between which and the island is the main channel. 

W.N.W. from the lighthouse, on the west bank, in two fathoms of water, is a third 
buoy, painted white. There is also an iron spindle or beacon on Sand or Little Pelican 
Isle, c : - 

To enter, bring the east end of Dauphin Island to N.W. by N., [V. 26” 7^.] and, follow¬ 
ing this course until Mobile Point and Fort bear N. J W. [North'\ at the distance of 4 
miles, you will be very near to the step of the bar, in 7 fathoms: from this spot, 
instantly, and in another heave of the lead, you may be past the bar, and be again in 
deeper water. It ought always to be kept in mind that this bar, being so very steep, 
is continually altering when there is a swell on ; therefore, no vessel dirawing above 10 
feet ought ever to attempt crossing it in bad weather. The first direction of this bar is 
towards Dauphin Island, by which you ought to steer at more than the distance of a 
mile; and, having passed the knee of the east shoals, direct yourself to the N. by £. ^ £• 
for Mobile Point, to the north of which you may anchor in 5 or 6 fathoms, but without 
shelter; for the bay is very large, and the current in it very rapid. 

From Mobile Point to the fort and town, which are on the northernmost part of the 
west coast, the distance is 9 leagues, and the depth dimini.shes gradually from 3 to 2 fa¬ 
thoms and less water. 

The Town of Mobile, at the mouth of the river, is built on the side of a hill. It was, 
formerly, a city of considerable importance, is pretty regular, of an oblong figure, and 
situated on the west bank of the river; but the greater part was burnt down in the 
autumn of 1827 The Bay of Mobile terminates at a little to the north-eastward nf the 
town, in a number of marshes and lagoons, which subject4he inhabitants to fevers and 
agues in the hot season. Fort Concle, which stands near the bay, towards the lower 
end of the town, is a regular fortress of brick, and there is a neat square of barracks for 

soldiers. 
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loldiers. AtJLJiille below this, on Choctaw Point, is a barbour-Kght, for which a grant 
was made in ^8. This light, bearing N. by W. i W., leads directly up to Mobile. 

Large vessels cannot go within 7 miles of the town, so great a part of the bay being 
shoal.* On the shores are great numbers of alligators, as well as in the rivers and 
lagoons. 

Mr. Darby says that, Above tbe bay, the river of Mobile presents an appearance 
nearly similar to that of the Missisipi ^ but the banks of the bay are generally high, 
and not subject to inundation. 

“Between the localities on-the Missisipi and Mobile rivers there exists a very strong 
contrast. From the shortness of its course,* the latter is scarcely subject to any of the 
evils attending an inundated country, when compared with the former. The floods of 
the Mobile are sudden, and soon subside : they occur at most seasons of the year, but 
are most abundant in spring. Before the violent heats of summer, the waters of the 
Tombigbee and Alabama are abated, and their swamps are, in a great measure, drained.”'!' 

In February, 18^15, H.M. ship Gorgon, Captain R. R. Bowden, lay at anchor, in 
6} fathoms, sand and mud, clean good holding ground, three miles South of Dauphin 
Island, with the Bar of Mobile bearing £. by N. 

While in this situation, a strong gale of wind blew on shore from the S.W., and 
veered to the S.E. A long heavy sea set in,—the ship pitched deep with a heavy roll,— 
perhaps from an undertow ? in this manner, with 'a whole cable, and top-gallant-masts 
struck, the ship rode perfectly safe, with little strain on her cable, for thirty hours, when 
the wind shifted to East, and from East to N.N.E., and blew very cold and heavy for 
thirty-six hours. The strong southerly swell, setting on shore, caused the ship to roll 
heavily, but perfectly safe and easy. 

Captain Bowden says, “ I never observed either a S.E., S.W., or N.E., gale continue 
forty-eight hours,—seldom more than thirty. The N.E. gales are heaviest; and per¬ 
haps southerly gales are not dangerous. Southerly gales veer round to the eastward, 
moderate a few hours, and are succeeded by strong N.E. and N.N.E. gales. N.E. gales 
veer to the N.W. and West, become moderate, and fine in a few hours. 

“ Having rode out the gales from the S.S.E. and N.N.E. I weighed, on the 23rd of 
February, for the Havanna, the wind blowing strong from the N.E.” 

The rise and fall of tide, near the Bar of Mobile, when uninfluenced by the wind, is 
about 2 feet on the full and change; commonly, i6 to 18 inches. 

From Mobile Point the coast trends to the east, and, in the space of three leagues, 
is sufficiently remarkable, from the spaces it alternately presents, with and without wood. 
At 4 leagues from Mobile Point, there is a small lake, navigable for boats, and sur¬ 
rounded by high and thick wood; from this lake the coast to the east presents a great 
^number of hillocks along the shore to the Lake and River Perdido, which is nearly 
10 leagues distant from Mobile Point; the entrance of this lake is narrow, with a bar of 
4 or 6 feet; but afterwards widening considerably, it extends first to the N.E., and then 
towards the N.W. From the bar of this river to that of Pensacola, the distance, to the 
eastward, is four leagues. 

P&NSACOZiA 8AT, (properly Gulf,) is a good harbour; but it has, at its 
entrance, a bar of only 21 feet of water. The east point of the entrance is the west 
point of a very long island, named Santa Rose, which is so low that the sea washes 
over it. To the N. W. of this point of the island, which is named Point Siguenza, there 
are some red gaps or gullies (Barrancas) on the coast, which are in the highest land of 
it. At these gullies is a fort, and it is where the pilots reside. Between these and 


• See the Plan of the Bay, on our Chart of the Mexican Sea. 

t The River of Mobile is composed of the confluent streams of the Tombigbee and Alabama, 
and is the westernmost of the severm large streams falling into the head of Mobile Bay. The Tensaw, 
which falls into the head of the Bay, on the east, is a branch of the same. In the interior, the 
Alabama, from the N.E., runs through an alluvial country, in a deep cut or trench with perpendi¬ 
cular sides, rising to the height of 60 or 80 feet. The strata are exactly horizontal. On the 3rd of 
April, 1828, the river had recently subsided from the high level at which it had previously stood 
during a fresh, and was then gushing out from millions of springs, and pouring in curious cascades 
into the main stream. It had previouslyTisen to the height of 64 perpendicular feet. Cotton is the 
great staple of the state. 

Siguenza* 
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Biguenza Point Is the entrahce of the eitteiiding nearly east arid w«a*i and whieh 
would be very difficult to recognize from sea, were it not for the Barraincas,^ which are 
unequivocal marks for knowing it by. 

To the west of Siguenza Point, a shoal, named the Angel Shealt extends from the 
western coast; there are two sandy islets on it: this shoal extends out about a mile and 
a quarter to the south ; and from it, a bank of hard sand, with feet of water on it, 
runs a mile farther south, and across, to the east, all the distance to the island Santa 
Rosa : it thus forms the bar, the greatest depth on which is 21 feet. This bar is little 
more than half a mile in width; and, having passed it, you immediately come into 
4, 5, and 6, fathoms. 

It is not the bar alone which you have to beware of, in entering Pensacola Bay; for 
within and abreast of Siguenza Point, there is a shoal of 10 feet of water, very steep-to, 
and which extends more than half a mile from it; it, consequently, lies out to mid- 
channel of the entrance. The passage in is to the westward of this shoal. 

The Lighthouse of Pensacola, which was erected a few yeaiX ago, is utuated on 
the Barrancas, within the Bay, and exhibits a revolving light. 

Vessels, coming in from the eastward, should keep in 7 fathoms of water until the 
lighthouse bears N. by W., when they may stand in for the Bar until in SJ fathoms, 
which is the shoalest water upon it at low ebbs, with the light bearing as above. After 
thus Arriving on the Bar, steer N.W. until the 8.W. end of Santa Rosa Island bears 
E. by S*, and the lighthouse N. J W., when you can steer for the light until within the 
island, and thence haul up into the passage, and steer for the Bay free from danger. 

The above directions are applicable to large vessels approaching from the westward, 
with the only difference that they need not keep in more than 5 fathoms of water until 
the lighthouse bears N. by W. 

Small vessels, not drawing more than 14 feet, may bring the light to bear N. f W. 
and steer for it in the night until within half a mile of it, where they can anchor with an 
off-shore wind. But, if they have a fair wind, they may steer E. by N. until sheltered 
by Santa Rosa Island, where they can anchor in a good harbour until day light. 

The ebb sets S.W. and the flood N.E. which should be carefully observed by all 
vessels coming in, as the ebb sets on the Caucus Shoal, and the flood directly in over the 
Middle Ground. 

If, on entering, you find the vessel has deviated from the given direction, by a pre¬ 
vailing current, you must take care to rectify that, by keeping a little to the larboard or 
starboard; so that, when you are up with the bar, the eastern extremity of the Barrancas 
will bear N. J W. [Norfi] ; and, having crossed the bar, with the course above given, 
the western extremity of the Barrancas will bear N. by W., [V. 5® which will be 
when Point Tartar appears well open of Siguenza Point; and then you will steer the 
said course, keeping the vessel's head to the western extremity of the Barrancas : with 
this course you will pass about a cable and a half's length to the west of the shoal: you 
Qiust follow this course until you have Point Siguenza beaiing East, whence you will 
change it, by keeping the prow to the eastern extremity of the Barrancas; and, so soon 
as Siguenza Point bears E.S.E., steer towards Point Tartar; and. Anally, change the 
course to East, so soon as Siguenza Point bears South; and, when upon this last course 
(East) you have passed a little to the east of Point I'artar, you will steer N.E. towards 
the city of Pensacola, which will be nearly two leagues distant; and you may anchor to 
the south of it in the depth of water which suits the vessel's draught, in the knowledge 
that, at neai'ly a mile and a half from the town and moles, you will have 4^ fathoms. 
In ail the way here pointed out, you will have from 6 to 7 fathoms of water, and, there¬ 
fore, the lead will aid to prevent any mistake in the bearings. 


* I know no English word that will express the meaning of Barrancas; but it is exactly given in 
the Scotish word Scaur, Vide the ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ Canto I. 

Is it the roar of Teviot’s tide, 

That chafes against the scaur^s red side?” 

Barrancas and scaurs mean a place from which the earth has been washed, or fallen away, so as 
to form a kind of gully or scar on the face of a hill, bank of a river, &c. The spot, showing ih« 
natural colour of the soil, being, of course, destitute of vegetation.- A. Livingston, 
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Tbe entrance of this bay is easy to take; for, almost every day, there are shifts of. 
wind from the S.E. and S. W. quarterS| which blow from a little before mid-day until 
night-fall. 

The Bay of Pensacola, as shown by the Charts, is an extensive inlet, entirely land¬ 
locked. Several rivers fall into it, of which the largest, called the Escambia, is navigable 
for shallops, but to the distance of a few miles only. 

The town or city of Pensacola, now the capital of the country of Escambia, is situate 
on a plain, and defended by a fort on a sand-hill, close under which all vessels must pass 
to the town. It lies along the beach of the bay, is of an oblong form, and containa 
some spacious and elegant buildings. 

Mr. Gauld has observed that, on the coast hereabout, he observed a stronger current 
in the winter-time than in the summer, “occasioned by prevailing N.W. and N.N.W. 
winds, which immediately cause a general ebb from all the bays and inlets on the coast, 
and sets to the eastward a point or two off-shore, at which season a southerly wind, 
which is a dead wind on the coast, is the forerunner of a N.W. wind in a few hours; 
80 I would advise no one, knowing themselves to be to the westward of Cape St. Bias, 
to haul from the land, farther than in 17 or 16 fathoms of water, lest they should not 
be able to get the land on board again, from the above-described current and N.W. 
winds.^^* 

PENSACOLA, Eastward. —The Island of Santa Rosa extends along the coast 
ab6ve'40 miles ; but its greatest breadth does not exceed half a mile : there are many 
hillocks of white sand upon it, and some scattered trees. The eastern extremity of the 
island, which is the west point of the entrance of the Bay of Santa Rosa, is a very low 
sandy point. The eastern point of the entrance of this bay may be known by some bar¬ 
rancas, or broken cliffs, of a bright red colour, which are upon it. The channel or 
mouth of the bay is very narrow, and has a bar, on which the depth is only from 6 to 7 
feet. The entrance over the bar must be made with the prow to the N. by W., keeping 
in the middle of the channel until you pass the extreme east point of Santa Rosa Island, 
when, altering course to N.W., you may anchor as soon as you are sheltered. This bay is 
of extraordinary extent, being about 24 miles in length, to the eastward, and from 4 to 
6 miles broad. The greatest depth in it is S fathoms, which are found only when you 
are to the west of the ravinea, or red bluff, at the entrance ; that is to say, at the distance 
of about 2 miles within the bar. The rest of the bay is full of shoals and old trees oi* 
stumps, so as merely to be passable for canoes. 

From thk Bay op Santa Rosa, the coast trends E.S.E. and S.E. by E. for 48 miles, 
to the entrance of the Bay of San Andre^ or St. Andrew : on the coast, between, the 
trees are very thick, and close to the shore ; there are also various hillocks of red and of 
white sand. The entrance of the bay is formed to the west by a long narrow tongue of 
land, which extends from the main land, and to the east by a little island, named San 
Andrt ; a shoal extends from the tongue, and extends across more than two-thirds of 
the. distance between it and the island, leaving a channel, with a bar, on which there is 
about 10 feet of water. You must also give a berth to another shoal, which extends 
from the island; and, being past it, and between the points, steer to the N.W., to take 
the shelter of the tongue, in 4 or 5 fathoms. This bay is very large; but as, to the 
present time, there is no motive for vessels going to it, except for temporary shelter, 
they may remain in the place we have assigned, without any necessity for going far- 
ther in. 

From the Bar of San Andre^, the coast follows to the S.S.E., for 28 miles, tp 
Capjc St. Blas, which is the southern point of a long tongue of land, that, at 4 or 5 miles 
from the inner coast, forms the Bay of Jocof , or St. Joseph. From the Island of 
San Andr^^V^a sand-bank, with only 4 feet of water bn it, extends in the same direction 
of S.S.E., 10 miles. This shoal, which may easily be discovered, from the water’s turn¬ 
ing white on it, extends about a league and a half from the inner coast. The S.E. ex¬ 
tremity of this bank, with the point of the tongue, form the entrance of the Bay of San 
Josef, which has a bar of only*§vfeet of water on it. This tongue of land, which is 15 
miles long, is so narrow, that, in some places, its breadth is not more than two cables’ 
length: there are various breaks in it, by which, during storms, the waters of the sea 


* But see, farther, the General Directions for the Mexican Sea, hereafter. 
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join those of the bay; and there is some wood on it. This piece of coast presents good 
anchorage, sheltered from the east winds, in 6 and 7 fathoms of water, which you will 
gain at a mile and a half from the shore. 

To ENTER by the Bar of St. Joseph, it is necessary to coast the tongue of land, in 4 
or 5 fathoms, until you pass a small tongue of sand, which lies a little way without the 
mouth : thence you must steer N.E. and E.N.E. for the interior, coasting always along 
the tongue, near which is the deepest water. There is always a swell on the bar. 
This bay is entirely unsheltered, especially in the winter, when the winds prevail from 
the S.W. and N.W. quarters, and raise much sea, in addition to the usual swell on 
the bar. 

CAPE ST. BLAS is a low point, which trends to the S. by E. about 2 miles. From 
the woody part of this point a sand-bank extends to S.S.E. to the distance of more than 
S miles; there are, also, from the S.S.E. to the S.S.W. of the point, various shoal spots, 
or small sand-banks, which have not above 3^ fathoms over them; the southernmost of 
the whole of them lies 4 leagues from the point. Between these spots there are chan¬ 
nels with 7, 8, and 9, fathoms of water.* 


The Coast from the Missisipi to Cape St. Blas, in general. 

All the coast, from the Missisipi to Cape San Blas, has soundings off it, the edge, 
of which descend to 28^ 50^ of latitude; but the depth is very unequal, as you may see 
by a glance at the Chart. Notwithstanding this inequality, it is very clean ; for, if you 
except the spots of sand in the vicinity of Cape San Bias, there is no danger but what 
may be avoided by attention to the lead: but, as all the land is very low, and deficient in 
marks to distinguish it by, along its whole extent, and, as it is also frequently obscured 
by showers and fogs, and much exposed to the winds of the S.E. and S.W. quarters, 
which blow with much force in the winter, and to the hurricanes which are experienced 
in August and September; it becomes necessary to say something of the general mode 
of making it, and of navigating upon it. 

A I 

% 

GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS for Sailimq toward^ the Missisipi, 
Mobile, and Pensacola. 

There are only threepointe on this coast to which vessels are generally bound; that 
is to say, the BaKze Pose of the Miesisipi, Mobile, and Peneacola: for the bays of Sm 
Rosa, San Andrh, and San Josef, have neither towns nor commerce. To direct your¬ 
self to any of these ports from points to the S.E. of them, it is adviseable to make the 
land well to the eastward of their respective meridians, that you may find them on the 
western tack, with the winds from the eastward, which are the prevailing ones; but, if 
you approach from the west, you have .no other resource than to beat to windward from 
the part of the coast you make, at a greater or less distance from it, according to the 
season, the size and qualitie.s of the vessels, &c. 

It is necessary to make the land, more or less to the eastward of your place of desti¬ 
nation, according to the Confidence or the certainty you have of the situation of the 
vessel, and thus either to strike soundings on the meridian of Mobile, when bound to 
the Missisipi, in order to ascertain your exact situation, or to strike them on the meri¬ 
dian of Cape San Bias, when bound to Mobile or Pensacola. 

Having obtained soundings in the latitude of 29 ®, you must steer to the West, if 
bound to the Balize, so as to make land to the eastward of it, or something to the 


• Cape St. Blas. —Tlie longitude of this point has been variously represented. In Mr. Gauld’s 
Survey of the Coast of West Florida, it is given in 86° 5' W. In Mr. Faden's Chart of the West- 
Indies, 1808, in 86° 2'. In a Chart by Mr. Arrowsmith, 1809, in only 85° 6'. In the Spanish 
Chart of 1808, it is ^ven in 85° 15'; but in that of 1799, in 85° 36'. We have compared these 
with the differences given in several other maps and charts, and while we regret the want of more 
positive information, are of opinion that the chart of 1799, in this respect, approximates nearest to 
• consideration, we have placed it, in our new Chart of the Gulf of Mexico, 

in 85 36 West. 
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fiortb, that you may not faU from its parallel, in the event of the wind’s being from that 
quarter. 

From April to June, inclusive, you may run westward on the parallel of the Balize ; 
but in the winter you ought to direct your course towards the middle of the Chandeleur 
Islands. On this route you will not find the soundings regular: for, whatever may be 
the parallel you run in, you will as soon get more water as fall into less; nevertheless, 
from 20 fathoms into less depth, there is much regularity; and, from the meridian of 
Pensacola, as far as the southern limit of the Chandeleurs, you will have 10 fathoms at 
10 miles from the coast; and, from that depth, will be in sight of the coast. From Pen¬ 
sacola to the eastward, you will have 10 fathoms at 4 miles from the coast. 

But, in navigating for the Balize, you may not be able to obtain observations for the 
latitude, and fogs or rain may hinder you from recognizing the coast; under such cir¬ 
cumstances, or, in case of its answering to make the coast by night, the deep-sea lead 
is a sure guide to direct yourself by: for this you must keep in mind, that if, in steering 
to the west, you catch from 40 to 60 fathoms, loose sticky mud, mixed at times with a 
little black or white sand, it will be a certain sign that you are on the parallel of the 
Balize, and from that depth^ into less water, you will always find the same quality of 
soundings; but if, from 40 to 50 fathoms into less water, you find the bottom of small 
sand with very little clay, or without it, you will be between the Balize and Cayo Breton; 
if small white sand, you will be in the parallel of that Kay; if coarse sand, with small 
shells, (like snail-shells,) you will be between the said Kay and the Chandeleurs ; and, 
if coarse sand, with gravel, small stones, and large shells, you will be in front of these 
islands. 

From the Balize, towards the west, the bottom is generally of sand alone; and, for 
those bound to the Balize from the southward, it will be a sign that they are to the west 
of it when steering to the N.W. and North, aifter they catch 40 or 50 fathoms, on sand, 
and diminishing the depth, the quality of the bottom does not vary until they are in 12 
or 10 fathoms: but if, on their route, they have crossed over clay, and, on entering 
into 10 or 12 fathoms, find sand again, it will be a sign that they have passed or 
crossed the mouth of the Balize, and are approaching Cayo Breton and the Chandeleur 
Islands. . 

When bound to the Balize, whether upon its own parallel, or upon that of the 
Chandeleurs, it is adviseable not to entangle yourself with the land in the night, unless 
you are very certain of your situation, but rather come to an anchor, in 15 or 20 fathoms, 
until day-light; but he who does not wish to retard his passage, or subject himself to the 
delays which an on-shore wind might occasion, may run until on the stretch towards the 
Balize, to anchor outside the bar, in 8 or 10 fathoms, firing some guns as he runs in; 
so that, when they are answered from the Balize, he may observe their flash or report, 
which will enable him to.be more certain in taking the right anchorage.* But, if you 
have fallen in near the Chandeleurs, so soon as you are in 10 fathoms, steer S. by W. f W. 
[5. S. TV.~\ for the Balize, taking care to keep in that depth, by which you will incur no 
danger, either of getting ashore or among shoals : on this way the soundings afford good 
marks for knowing the vessel’s place; for, so soon as you are abreast of the Grand 
Gosier, or southern extremity of the Chandeleurs, you will begin to augment the depth 
from 12 and 14, to 18, fathoms, which latter will be when you are crossing the pit or well 
(La TozaJ: this augmentation ceases so soon as you are off Passe a POutre, when you 
will again have the 10 fathoms. The knowledge of this is of importance, for finding 
the Balize with certainty, and to keep from falling to the south of it. 

If, in this anchorage, you catch the wind strong from S.E., so that it w’ill not allow 
you to enter over the bar, it will be best to get under sail in plenty of time, and run 
yourself clear to the southward of the Passes; for, at anchor with this wind, in the ex¬ 
pectation of riding it out, there will be the greatest risk of losing the anchor you have 
down, and all the others which you may let go; and you also run the risk of not being 
able to clear the land of the Passes, and of getting ashore and being wrecked on it; but, 
when you get under sail, so as to be able to heave-to for the gale, you ought, so soon as 
ever you perceive the wind tacking round for the S.W. quarter, to turn towards the 
shore; for, if you do not, the north wind will enter with violence, and you will remain 


* The lighthouse, erected since these directions were composed, will clearly obviate all difficulty 
in making out the Bar, if the weather be clear. See page 186. 
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to leevi'ard, and find it very difficult to gain the coast. If the north wind should catch 
you, when crossing from the Chandeleurs to the Belize, you ought to lose no time in 
clearing yourself, which will be effected when you are round the Balize^ and this latter 
will be so soon as you are to the southward of 29 ° of latitude; for then, when the tack- 
out is not favourable, the other will be gaining to the eastward, and, while you are 
thus situated, the wind may probably take to the N.W. quarter, when you will be in no 
more danger of being driven upon the coast. While doing this, you must take care not 
to get into less than 10 fathoms, when you are on the board either to the S.E. orB.W.; 
for, from that water into less, you would not round the Balize; and if you get into less 
depth, and the wind continues, or increases, shipwreck will be unavoidable, as you will 
not have it in your power to steer to the North to take shelter in Naso Anchorage^ which 
has been described in page \g2. 

If, being in 10 fathoms, and without appearance of the gale ceasing, and seeing that 
you are getting into less depth, and can steer to the North, sounding continually, keep 
all along in 8 or 10 fathoms of depth, and thus you will coast along the Chandeleurs. 
You may know when you are past the northernmost of these isles by losing the bottom 
of clay, and sometimes white shells, which is opposite the Chandeleurs, and gain fine 
white and black sand; you may then steer to the West, in 10, 8, and 6, fathoms, in order 
to anchor in the shelter of them, in the ground which we have already described., As 
the thickness of the atmosphere, in such circumstances, does not permit any thing to be 
seen, yoU can have no other guide to this anchorage than the leadj but, if you can see 
the land, you may run in easier, because you have no more to do than round the head of 
the sand-spit, which runs out to the N.E. of the northernmost Chandeleur, and on which 
the sea breaks with much noise. This opportune resource, which, in general, only con¬ 
cerns vessels of small burthen, it will be best to have recourse to so soon as it is thought 
that it would be difficult to round the Balize, and that those accidents may be avoided 
which are occasioned by the cairying of much sail, (or a press of canvas,) with much 
wind and a heavy sea. But even those vessels which, on account of their great draught 
of water, remain exposed to the elements, may, in case of having got into 10 fathoms, 
with a probability of not being able to weather the Balize, can and ought to' take the 
above-stated route; taking care to anchor in Naso Road, in a sufficient depth of water, 
not only for the draught of the vessel, but that it may not touch in the hollows of the 
sea, managing altogcthci* in seaman-like style,’ with the hope that, if the anchors fix 
themselves well ip the hard clay, which is.in the anchorage, while the sea becomes less 
rough, from the breakwater which the spit from the Chandeleuis forms, it may not be 
difficult to save the vessel from shipwreck, so long as the cables hold; but mark that, 
so soon as the wind rounds to the N.W. quarter, you should weigh without delay, and 
get out; for, in this place, the sea rises with winds both d# the S.E. and S.W. quadrants, 
but falls 2 or 3 feet, with, winds of the N.W. and N.E. 

If bound to Pensacola or Mobile, you ought to make the land to the east of them,* 
not only to avoid passing them, but because there are so few distinguishing marks on 
this coast, that, in running along, it is the only guide to any one who has never before 
been on it: nevertheless the lead indicates pretty well, within a little over or under the 
meridian in which the vessel is, if the following precaution be attended to; that is to 
say, that when coarse sand, with coral, is found out of sight of land, it is a certain indi¬ 
cation that you are opposite the eastern head or end of Santa Rosa Island; for that 
quality of soundings is found only in that part; and, although they also have it at the 
River Tampa and other parts of East-Florida, this can cause no mistake, because these 
points are too remote. 

From tha meridian of the Bay of Santa Rosa to the west, the lead finds only fine sand, 
with black specks, like gunpowder, and red particles; and, diminishing the water from 
18 fathoms, you will enter on very fine sand of a rose-colour, with some pieces of white 
shells, and bits of black stones, which quality of bottom is very remarkable, as it is 
found only to the S.E. and South of Pensacola : with this ground, and by shoaling the 
water to 14 fathoms, you will discover the harbour at the distance of about 5 leagues. 
You may also find the port by the depth of water; for, as we have said, the depth of 
water from Pensacola to the east augments, so that you get 10 fathoms at four miles 
from the shores but from Pensacola to the west it decreases, and you gain the same 
depth at 10 miles off shore. . 

Those who ar^ approaching Mobile, ought to keep in mind the necessity of getting 
clear out so soon as the wind appears to becoming on shore, whether they clear them* 
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selves by weathering the Balize, or, which is better, by taking in time the shelter of 
Naso Road, as we have already explained ; for, outside of Mobile Bar, no one can keep 
at anchor in such winds, as the cables must inevitably fail, and the vessel be lost. 

Those who are off Pensacola Bay ought equally to make sail, and get clear so 
soon as the wind seems to be coming to blow on shore ; and they may, in general, count 
on weathering the Balize; as, by steering S.W. they will go clear of it. To attempt 
remaining off the Bar is as unsafe as at Mobile. 


COAST OF EAST FLORIDA. 

Prom Cape Sr. Blas follows, to the east, the Island of St, Dionisio, and next that of 
St George: the latter, from its southernmost point, which is 15 miles distant from the 
Cape, trends to the N.E, by E., and, in the same direction, there are three other isles. 
At nearly E.N.E. from the last, is the South west Cape, on the western side of Apalachd 
Bay ; which is the Point Meneses of the Spanish charts. 

APAZiACIlS'. — From the S.W. Cape the coast sweeps to the north, and thence 
to the east, forming a great bight, in the north part of which the River Apalach4 dis¬ 
embogues : this liver has little water, and is obstructed by oyster-banks, which remain 
dry at low water. The tide rises about 4 J feet, at about a league from the entrance.* 
Fort San Marcos (St. Mark’s) is three leagues up the river, and stands on a point 
formed at the confluence of two streams; the western one of which is called by the 
Spaniards Tagabona, and the eastern Santiago. The shallow water of the river is not 
found at the entrance of it only, but also in all the Great Bay ; for, from the S.W. Cape, 

I K Point Meneses, to the north, no more than 3 fathoms is found. 

On the east of the eastern side of the entrance of Apalach^, named Carinas, a rocky 
reef extends out about 2 miles, and the coast from that point follows in a curve 4e- 
JSi 33 miles, to the N.W. Point of Deadman’s Bay (Hombri Muerto). In 
the intermediate space, near the shore, are the two Rocky Isles (Piedras), and Pine’s 
Point. The water along the coast is very shallow, with only one and two fathoms 

Dradman’s Bay has an opening of 8 miles between its N.W. and S.E. points, and is 
5 miles deep. The Rio de S. Pedro falls into it. To the south of the S.E. point of the 
bay, are two little islets, at the distance of 2 miles. 

At S, 46° E. true, 34 miles,. from the N.W. point of Deadman’s Bay, is the River 
Sawaney or River of St. Juan ; the mouth of which is obstructed by a great number of 
islets. On the intermediate coast are three islets, the largest of which is called Coler.^ 
Farther to the S.E. is another groupe. The land between forms a bay. 

^ From, the River Sawaney to the southward the water is very shallow, and the coast 
so low that it cannot be seen ; in place of it you may discover some very low kays or 
islets, named the Savinas, or Sabines, which were examined, in 1802, by the merchant- 
pilot Josef Vidal. The south-westernmost is situate in lat. 29° 4'. This groupe is com¬ 
posed of nine principal islets, with many others, occupying a space of 21 miles from 
W.N.W. to E.S.E , and 14 from North to South. They are all surrounded by banks, 
which extend far out to sea; for, from the western islet, the bank runs out 12 miles to 
the W.S.W., and, from the southern, 14 miles to the southward. Between the islets 
and banks are channels of varying depths, with from 3 to 12 feet of water. Vidal an¬ 
chored to the east of the south-westernmost kay, in 12 feet. 

Fifty miles to the southward of the northern part of the Sabines lies Jnclote Kay, or 
rather Kays, a little before arriving at which the coast again shows itself. All the sea 
between the S.W. Cape of Apalach^ and Anclote Kay is so shallow, that you may find 
6 , 5, 4, and 3, fathoms, at 8 and 10 miles from the land. The Kay is 4 miles distant 
from the coast, is about eight miles in length from North to South, and is divided into 
three parts as represented on the chart. 


* In 1828 a grant was passed for a lighthouse, to be erected on a proper site, near St. Mark’s or 
Apalache Harbour, but the exact situation was not described, 
f These, we presume, are the Cabbage Isles of the English charts.— Edit. 
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Off the south part of the Anclote Kays^ abreast of St. Clement’s Point, there is good 
anchorage in 3 fathoms. 

The Coast extends hence S.E. by 8. II leagues, to Tampa or Spiritu Santo Bat. 
The coast about this bay, which is bordered with isles and kays, is cleaner and deeper 
than the former part; for here you may And 6 fathoms, at 3 leagues from the shore, apd 
there is no difficulty in running along it, with the lead kept going. 

TAM PA BAY has sufficient depth for ships ; for there is within it 5 and 6 fathoms of 
water; and, although its entrance has a bar, the least water is from to 3^ fathoms. 
The entrance of this bay is obstructed by several sand-banks, upon which rise some in¬ 
lets : between these shoals are the channels named the the South-west, aad the 

South-east: the first two have plenty of water on their bars, for the first has 3 J fathoms, 
and the second 3 fathoms: the channels are clear, and, to take them, there is little ne¬ 
cessity for instructions ; for you can easily see the shoals at high water, and, at lonr 
water, they are dry. 

The description of Spiritu Santo, or Tampa Bay, as given by Mr. Romans, &c. is 
as follows 

This harbour is very capacious, and is well calculated for a place of refreshment.. It 
abounds with wood, fresh water, fish, oysters, clamS, large and small water-fowls, deer, 
turkeys, ^c. It is formed by a range of narrow islands lying before it, the southern¬ 
most of which, is named, according to a late chart. Alarm Graves Island, of which the 
north end is called Granfs Point, Its latitude is 27^ 37'. The next island, lying one 
mile and a half north of it, is called Pollux Kay ; and another, which is far the largei*, 
about the same distance to the N.W. by N. of that, is called Castor Kay : these names 
were given from two privateers, one of which was commanded by Captain Braddock, of 
Virginia: these two vessels cruized hereabout in the years 1744and 1745 ; and Captain 
Braddock is generally acknowledged to be the first Englishman who explored this Bay. 
Northward of Castor Kay, by some called E^ont Isle, is a cluster of little islands, called 
Mullet Kays ; they lie about two miles to the N.E. from Castor Kay, and a shoal extends 
from each to the westward: to that which runs off from the Mullet Kays, the Spaniards 
have given the name of Restinga Larga: the people of the country r.esort to these kays 
for the purpose of fishing ; and have built huts on the principal of them, where there are 
also wells of fresh water. 

The kays and shoals form three entrances into the Bay; viz. one between Grant’s 
Point and Pollux Kay ; another between Castor and Pollux Kay; and the third, called 
by the Spaniards Boca Grande, being the principal entrance, lies between Castor Kay 
and the Mullets. 

. The coast has pretty regular soundings, but not very deep. To enter this harbour by 
any of its inlets, observe the following directions, and tliey hardly can fail of carrying 
you in safely. 

The land is low, and not visible till you are within about 8 miles from it, where you 
will have about t) or 6^ fathoms of water; the chief productions of the kays ai’e man¬ 
grove and black wood bushes. 

To enter by Grant's Point, bring it to bear N.E. J E., then run in on that course 
till the south end of Pollux Kay bears N.E. ^ N., when you will be on the bar of this 
inlet, and there find 16 feet of water : this bar being short, you must run in on the same 
course till you are nearly abreast of Pollux Kay, and you will have 3, 4, and 5, fathoms: 
when you are almost abreast of the kay, steer East, and you may run in as the Chart 
directs. 

7b run in between Castor and Pollux Kays, keep in about 5 fathoms, till you bring the 
north end of Pollux to bear about E. by N. J E.; then run on in that course, till the 
south end of Castor bears N.E. by E. ^ E. and you will presently be in about i 7 feet; 
then steer about E.N.E. directly for the midway between the two kays, and you will 
continue for about three-quarters of a mile in l6 or 17 feet, shoalest under the north 
bank; when you are over this, you will have 3f or 4 fathoms, and, by keeping a little to 
the northward of the last course, after you have cleared the kays, you may run up the 
bay without any hesitation. 

To go in through the principal inlet, or between the Mullet and Castor Kays, you must 
run in about 5 fathoms, till you bring the south part of the Muljet Kays to bear E. j S.; 
then sail on that course till the north end of Castor Kay bears E. by S. J S. and you will 

find 
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find 22 or 23 feet of water; steer on the same course until you deepen your water to 
6 fathoms; then run East, inclining to the south shore, if any. So soon as you hav© 
doubled Castor Kay, you may anchor under it, or run up by the Mullet Kays, br farther 
in, as.the Chart points out. * ^ 

In 1769, Mr. Romans was employed above six weeks in surveying this harbour, and, 
his boat having sunk in Manatie River, he proceeded thence on foot across the peninsula 
to St. Augustin. 

From Tampa Bay the coast continues to the S.E. by E., 22 leagues, to Carlos Bay 
or Charlotte Harbour : there are several kays extending along this coast, a part of 
which lies out nearly 4 miles from it. The shore is all clean, with the exception of a 
sand-bar extending out from what is called' the Boca, or Mouth, of Sarasota Inlet, which 
is an opening formed by two of the longer kays, and which is 7 leagues distant from 
Tampa Bay : Upon this bar there are 2 fathoms of water ; and along the whole coast 
4 and 5 fathoms are found at 5 and 6 miles from the shore. There is no danger in run¬ 
ning along it with the lead kept going. 

^ CARLOS BAY is a considerable estuary made by the coast, and into which several 
rivers empty themselves; the mouth of it is covered by numerous kays and shoals, which 
have between them wider or narrower channels. The northernmost one, named Gaspa- 
rillo Inlet, has only 6 feet of water ; that which follows, called Boca Grande or Great 
Inlet, is deeper, having 14 feet in it, and it is a mile in width ; to the south of this there 
is another, named Cautwa, with 7 feet of water. This bay is useful to vessels only which 
do not draw more than 8 feet, as it affords little shelter from the winter-storms ; and, 
although the bottom is good, the anchors cannot hold, unless you seek the lee parts of 
the hay, according to the wind that blows. The tides here rise 2 feet; and, when the 
wind is off shore, there is such a force of water at the entrance of the bay, that you ought 
not to attempt it, but wait for a better opportunity. 

The kay, of which the northern extremity forms the Boca Cautiva, or Slave Inlet, is 
the same of which the south end forms Boca Seca, or Dry Inlet, which is an opening 
between that kay to the north and Sanibel Isle to the south. This opening communi¬ 
cates with a shallow lagoon^ which also communicates with Carlos Bay by soqie shallow’ 
channels. There is good anchorage at the south part of Sanibel Isle, in 2 fathoms of 
water, and sufficiently sheltered from all winds. This anchorage of Sanibel may bb 
known by a grove of palm-trees, which is about 2 miles to the south of it, and which is 
the only grove to be seen on all the coast. Much caution is requisite in going to Sanibel 
anchorage; and the lead should be kept constantly going, in order to avoid the shoals 
which run out from Sanibel, as well as from the kays to the S.E. of it, and which ex¬ 
tend ofif to sea about 4 miles. 

Mr. Romans has described Carlos Bay as affording, not oyly good shelter, but excel¬ 
lent water in many places, especially on a high island, whose north end is a broken bluff, 
and which shows itself remarkably to those who have well shot it; there is, likewise, 
plenty of fish, and the islands are stocked with deer. 

From the islets above mentioned the coast trends S.S.E., nearly 11 leagues, to Punia 
Larga, or Cape Roman, The ground all along is very clean, and there are 3 fathoms at 
2 miles from the shore. From Punta Larga a shoal extends to the South and S.W. 
about 7 miles; and this, with the coast to the east, forms a bay, with 2 fathoms of water, 
in which vessels, of light draught, may find shelter from winds of the N.E. and N.W. 
quarters. 

The bay of JUAN PONCE de LEON, by the English called Chatham Bay, is 
comprised between Punta Larga, or Cape Roman, and Punta Tancha, or Sable Pofnt, 
the southernmost point of Florida. The distance between the two points is 19 leagues. 
The ground generally clean; but as the depth of water is very small, and the coast lined 
with shoals, the bay is very little frequented, except by turtles and fishermen. 

Tides, &c. on the Western Coasts of Florida. 

In the vicinity of Punta Tancha, or Sable Point, and thence to Punta Larga, or Cape 
Roman, the sea runs tide and half-tide, in the same manner as at Plymouth, the Needles, 
and the Isle of Wight, in England; that is to say, three hours flood, then three houi's 
ebb; next nine hours flood; and lastly^ nine hours ebb: it does not rise to an equal 
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height in all places^ nor does it run equally rapid in every part: in some places you shall 
meet it in a mere fall; and, in almost every gut, among the many Islands in this bay, 
you will find it as much as four stout men can do to stem the current with a moses. 

From Cape Roman, northward and westward, the tide seems to ebb and flow once in 
twenty-four hours ; but, it being very much governed by the winds, this happens very 
irregularly; for, with a South, or S.W., or West wind, it will flow much longer than it 
will fall; whereas, with a North, or N.E., or East wind, it will ebb much longer than it 
tvill rise. Consequently, it happens frequently, that, at the time of springs, you find 
less water on a bar than at neap'tides, and vice versa. The tide has not been observed 
to rise above two feet any where, at the highest times ; yet its effects on the currents of 
the rivers are, in dry summers, very visible at a great way from the sea. 

The VARIATION of the Compass, within the limits described in this section, is from 
6 J to 5i degrees East. Mr. Gauld, in 1770, gave it as 6° 37' East, near the entrance 
of the Missisipi: Mr. Romans, nearly at the same time, gave it as 5° 47' East, near 
Tampa Bay; and, from observations made farther to the southward, in 1807, it may be 
inferred to be, at present, nearly the same, or a very little more. 


THE TORTUGAS SOUNDINGS. 

The great bank, which extends, in some parts, 40 leagues from shore, between Cape 
St. Bias on the north, and the Florida Kays to the south, is generally denominated the 
Tortugas Soundings. The ground is clean and mostly of sand, there being no known 
danger, except a spot of sand, which is in latitude 28° 35', and about 12 minutes to the 
east of the meridian of Cape St. Bias, and on which there is scarcely 3 feet of water, 
though it is so steep that, from 100 fathoms you are aground at once.* The whole of 
the rest of the bottom of these soundings is very regular, and the depth lessens gradually 
towards the land; upon it there is good shelter from the North and N.E. sea or swell; 
and a vessel, commodiously, may lie-to upon the bank, observing only that the less the 
depth the less the swell will be, and that even, without much inconvenience, an anchor 
may be let go in 8 or 10 fathoms. 

When entering upon this bank from the southward, without being certain of the lati¬ 
tude, and being near the parallel of the Tortugas, (or 24° SO',) the western part of which 
is very steep, it is most necessary to run with caution, in order to catch the soundings on 
the edge of the bank, and not to go into less than 40 or 35 fathoms: this is the best pre¬ 
caution for keeping you clear of the Tortugas, around which are 30 fathoms. The same 
precaution, of not getting into less than 40 or 35 fathoms; ought to be attended to when 
entering upon the bank from the northward, or on higher parallels, and thence steering 
to it by its southern edge. ^This will be suMcient to keep you clear, in any circumstances, 
from all danger of the Tortugas. 

On the edge of the Tortugas Soundings the waters run with some strength towards 
the south ; and thus, on entering from the westward, with the intention of ascertaining 
your position by and on them, and your passage is much retarded by winds from the 
N.E., E.N.E., or East, you may be sure that you are on the edge of them, if you find, 
for two succeeding days, differences of latitude of 20 miles or more, to the south of your 
reckoning : in which case you may consider yourself on the meridian of the edge, reckon¬ 
ing that by this you will not incur an error of more than 10 leagues, and you may prose¬ 
cute your voyage or route with security. 


The tortugas and MARTYRS, or Florida Kays and Reefs. 

The great chains of islets, kays, reefs, and shoals, which are now called the Tortu¬ 
gas and Martyrs, or Florida Kays and Reefs, are supposed to have constituted, in 


• In Captain Romans’ Chart of the Gulf, this shoal is described as a “ little sandy kauy seen by 
Captain George Ross, in the Providence schooner ; no around at 100 fathoms. In this Chart it is 
represented in latitude 28° 37', and 13 minutes east of the meridian of Cape St. Bias. We cannot 
help entertaining much doubt as to its existence. A small shoal of sandy in such a situation, must, 
indeed, be considered as a phenomenon.— Editor. 
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former Bges, only five or six islands, which have been since broken, and gradually sepa¬ 
rated, into innumerable smaller ones, by the operation of the Florida-Stream. and the 
encroachment of the sea. 

The first description of these reefs, &c. worthy of particular notice, is that of Mr. De 
Brahm, surveyor-general of the southern district of North-America, who was employed 
here from the year 1765 to that of 1771 : This description was, however, very superficial 
and very erroneous. The most precise and valuable detail is that of George Gauld, 
Esq. by whom the whole was surveyed, under the order of the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty, in the years 1773, 4, and 5; and to the latter gentleman, chiefly, we 
are indebted for the following description : 


The TORTUGAS.— The Tortugas, or Dry Tortuqas, consist bf ten small 
islands or kays, existing as depicted on the Charts, upon several flats of sainl, coral, and 
rocky ground. These flats extend about 11 miles in an E.N.E. and W.S.W. direction.— 
The Middle Kay appears to lie in latitude 24° 3!^^ and in longitude, from Gicenwich, 
82° 5^'West. Y 

To tfee west of the Tortugas is the Tortugas Bank, extending 9 miles from North to 
South, by nearly 6 from East to West. It is a large bank of brown coral-rocks, inter¬ 
mixed with patches of white sand, and having very irregular soundings of from dj to 12 
fathoms. Its shoalest part is near the southern extremity, in latitude 24° 28', and lon¬ 
gitude 83° 11'. Between this bank and the flats of the Di*y Tortugas there is a channel 
about a league in breadth, and having, in general, from. 10 to 20 fathoms, sand, gravel, 
coral, and shells.* 


The islets or kays called the Dry Tortugas are all very low, but some of them are 
covered with mangrove-bushes, and may be seen at the distance of four leagues. The 
S.W. Kay lies in latitude 24° 32f', and longitude about 83° 4'.f The variation here, 
during Mr. GauldV survey,, by a roedilim of several observations, appeared to be 7 de¬ 
grees East. It now appears to be one degree more. A reef of coral rocks stretches 
about a quarter of a mile S.W. f'rom this kay, the water on which is discoloured; and, 
in general, wherever there is danger, it may be easily seen, in the day-time, from the 
mast-head. 


Lighthouse. — Bush or Garden Kay is now distinguished by a lighthouse, which ex¬ 
hibits a brilliant fixed light, between 60 and 70 feet above the sea, which may be seen 
at the distance of 18 miles. According to the official notice, it may be approached on 
the west, south, and round to east, within 4 miles, without danger. On the north, it 
should not be approached nearer than to 9 miles. 

The American Coast Pilot,^* says, that a spar-buoy, painted white, in 15 or 18 feet 
of water, and showing 3 feet above the water, has been placed on the west end of the 
quick^sands of the Tortugas, at 13 miles E. 4 S. from the eastern kay, and where there 
is a shoal of not more than 7 or 8 feet of water. Too much dependence should not, 
however, be placed on seeing it; as, from its exposed situation, it is very likely to drift 
from its place. 

To the southward of the Tortugas, the soundings appear to be very regular, until 
within 8 leagues of the shore, where, in some places, they become uneven. To the 
northward of them is fine deep water. In passing by, in.tlie night, it is necessary to 
sound frequently, and never to stand into less than 30 or 35 fathoms. 

There is no drinkable water to be obtained on any of the Tortugas, except on the 
northernmost island: but there is a great vaiiety of sea-birds, with turtle and excel¬ 
lent fish. 

If bound to tlie eastward, and you meet with a strong easterly gale, which is frequent 
hereabout in the summer-season, you may safely come to anchor, in 5 or 6 fathoms. 


* Altho.ugh, from the clearness of the water on this bank, it appears dangerous, it is not so in 
reality. Those bound to the eastward, from any port in the Mexican Sea, and meeting with a fierce 
storm hereabout, which is very common in the summer season, may safely anchor in 5 or 6 fathoms, 
to the north of the S.W. kay, at the ^stance of one-quarter of a mile from the Svest side of the long 
sandy kay called Turtle Kay. ' 

f Don Dionisio Galliano, from his observations on the Northern Kay, assigned to the S.W. Kay, 
latitude 24® 32' 30", and longitude 82° 56' 16". 
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under the lee of the long sandy island which lies to the northward of the S.W. kay, at 
about a quarter of a mile from shore. 

The BANK of SOUNDINGS extends 5 or 6 leagues to the southward of the Tortugas, 
but much farther to westward and northward, all the way along the shore of Florida. 
This is an advantageous circumstance to navigation, as caution in sounding may pre¬ 
vent any danger in the night-time; for the soundings are extremely regular all along 
this bank to the northward, almost to Cape St. Bl^, or latitude 40'; so that, by 
the latitude and depth of water, it may be, in general, known how far a ship is to the 
eastward or westward. From 90 to 50 fathoms there is a space of several leagues, but 
from 50 to 60 it deepens fast to 70 and 80, and soon after to no ground. 

CHANNEL EAST of the TORTUGAS.—Over the bank, to the eastward of the 
Tortugas, there is a broad channel of 10 to 17 fathoms, through which vessels may 
pass and save much inHlistanCe, when going to and from the coast of Florida, &c. But 
this passage is not to be attempted unless the Tortugas are previously and distiiictly 
seen, and unless you keep within two or three leagues of the easternmost of them; as 
there is a coral-bank, of only \9 feet of water, at the distance of between 4 and 5 lei^ues 
from them;* and, farther on, towards Cayo Marques, the westernmost of the Florida 
Kays, there is a very dangerous and extensive bank of quicksand, on many parts of which 
there are no more than 4 or 5 feet of water. This bank is of a remarkable white colour, 
and may be easily seen and avoided in the day-time. 

CAYO MARQUES, or Marques Kay, the westernmost of the range of Florida 
Kays, lies about E. | S., true, 14 leagues, from the S.W. Kay of the Tortugas, in latitude 
24° 29^. In the vicinity is a cluster of mangrove islands. To the westward and north¬ 
westward of Cayo Marques, is a large bank of quicksand, extending 5 or 6 leagues; 
and nearly due South, from the S.W. extremity of this bank, lies the west end of the 
General Florida Reef, in latitude 94° 22', and longitude 82° There is a chan¬ 

nel between the Reef and the Bank, above mentioned, and likewise all along between it 
and the kays, which is, in many places, more than four miles in breadth. 

The Florida Reef, at the west end, is about 3 miles broad, but the least water on it j 
is 5 fathoms ; with irregular soundings from 7 to 8 fathoms. The water over it is all 
discoloured : the bottom plainly appears, with white and brown patches of coral rocks. 
The south side of the reef is steep, in general; there being from SO to 29 fathoms, 
muddy bottom, within a mile or two of it. 

In the channel, to the westward of Cayo Marques, there is a depth of 7 to 10 fathoms; 
and, on the reef, the least water is fathoms. Abreast of Cayo Marques 7i fathoms, 
soft mud, is the deepest water in the channel, and 3) the least water on the reef. 

The BOCA GRANDE, a large opening just to the eastward of Cayo Marques,.is up¬ 
wards of two miles in breadth, and has a channel through, to the northward, of which 
the shoalest part has 9 or 10 feet of water, but it is not to be recommended to strangers. 
The western side of it is distinguished by a large semi-circular kay, called the Cayo oe 
Boca Grande, which is 5 miles in length. 

SLAir W3BSTf formerly CAYO HUESO.—This is the fii'st island of consequence 
to the eastward of the Kay of Boca Grande ; the distance between is (){ leagues. 
There are some scattered mangrove islands between Boca Grande and it, the three 
southeimmost of which have white sandy beaches. Kay West is six miles in length, 
and has a sandy beach; under the government of the United States, it has hocome an 
important trading port, having a collector of customs, with appropriate warehouses, 
&c. The harbour admits mercantile vessels of the largest class, and they are protected 
from all winds within 200 yards of the N.W. point of the island. Several ponds, far 1 
nine months in the year, produce excellent fresh water. The trees are thick upon it, | 
especially toward the west end, where there is anchorage and fresh water. 

In 1828, five buoys were ordered to be laid down in the channel, between Kay West 
and the islands to the West and N.W. of it, communicating with the Mexican Sea, so j 
as to facilitate the passage x)f vessels to the western ports of Florida. | 


* It seems that on this reef the ship Rebecca, of New York, lost part of her cargo in 1820.— 
According to the Rebecca’s Journal the reef lay 11 miles from the Tortu^s; so that, in passing, it 
is adviseable to keep the Tortugas in sight from the deck, and at the distance of two or three 
leagues. 


A light- 
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A lighthouse has also been erected on the S.W. end of the Kay, now called JVhite 
Headsf^ is similar to that of the Tortugas, and its elevation is 83 J feet. The channel to 
the harbour is now well buoyed, and the buoys generally show the greatest depth of water.* 

In order to enter the Port, bring the lighthouse on Kay West to bear N.N W. until 
that on Sand Kay bears W. { S. Here yon will enter on the edge of the reef. Pursuing 
your N.N. W. course, for a mile and a half, you will cross over the reef in 5 fathoms, 
and will have passed it when Sand Kay light bears W.S.W. Continuing your N.N.W. 
course half a league farther, you will have 6 fathoms, with soft ground, and should then 
change your course to N.W., for 3J miles, until Fleemings Kayf (which is a small 
mangrove islet in the north-eastern part of the harbour) comes in sight. Run for the 
latter, and it will lead you into the middle of the harbour; in the tipper part of which is 
the beat anchorage. 7'he best anchoring-ground is nearest to the East Bank ; for there 
is some small coral near the middle and western parts of the harbour. This place was 
formerly frequented by the turtlers and wreckers from Providence, and likewise by th^ 
fishing-craft from the Havanna. Small vessels find it the more convenient, because 
there is a channel through the bank to the northward, leading to the coast of Florida.^ 

The S.W. Point of Kay West is in latitude 24® 29', longitude 81® 56', and it lies 
nearly N. E,, true, 27 leagues from the Havanna. In passing, give it a berth of 
about three-quarters of a mile, that a rocky spit, which stretches from it, may be avoided.. 

At the east end of Kay West there is a small opening, called Boca Chica, which 
leads to innumerable mangrove isles, mostly very small. Nothing larger than a canoe 
can pass quite through over the shoals. 

BAXm 8LAT, or Porpoise Island. —The westernmost Kay on the Florida Reef, 
is now distinguished by a lighthouse. The light is 70 feet above the level of the sea, 
and revolving s it appears refulgent, or in its greatest lustre, once in 64 seconds. This 
is the best light on the coast, and stands on the reef at 8| miles S.W. by S. from that 
on Kay West. There is a buoy to the westward of it, which denotes the danger of the 
Dry Rocks, and it lies in the best water. 

The lighthouse has been stated to bear S. 21® W. [S. 28® WJ] eight miles and seven- 
tenths from the west point of Thompson’s Island: but it may be observed that, according 
to Mr. Gauld’s survey, the true bearing and distance are S. 32® W. TJ miles only. At 


* Of Uiese buoys, the outer one, white, showing 3 feet above water, lies on the xee% in 2G feet, 
bearing from White Head Lighthouse S.S.E. 6| miles, and from that on Sandy Kay £.N.£. \ E. 

^ miles. 

f Cayo Canaietie of Gauld’s Survey. 

t This channel, between Kay West and the Mule or Mangrove Island Bank, admits vessels, 
drawing 12 feet of water, into the Mexican Sea. The passage is from half a mile to a mile in breadth ; 
its length is eight miles, and its direction from N.N.W. | W. to N.W. J W. Directions for it have 
been printed, but they are inaccurate, and, therefore, useless. At Kay West a pilot for it may be 
readily found. The northern entrance is narrow, and from the best water the lighthouse on kay 
West bears nearly S.E. 4 El. 

Mr. Romans says, that the rocky point of Kay West may be seen from a vessel in the Mexican '*94 
Sea when in soundings of 16| feet, before the Mangrove and Hueso Banks are seen to form the 
side of the channel: from hence they bring the rocky point a-head, in a S.S.E. direction, and follow 
that course, consulting eye and lead, until they shut up the two points of the first small bay, on the 
north side of Cayo Hueso, whence they may come to a safe anchorage, or stand S. by £. through 
Holburn Inlet into the Florida Stream. 

In case a passage to the eastward, within the Florida Reef, be preferred, the rocky point of Cayo 
Hueso should be cleared by a south course of a full half mile; then draw up to the East along the 
south shores of Cayo Hueso, Cayo Samba, &c., and keep a sufficient offing, from the islands in 
general, parallel to the range of them all, consulting eye and lead. Thus, you will meet with the 
best water to anchor in, every evening; and may proceed as far as Cayo Biscayno or Cape Florida; 
whence, without difficulty, if the wind be westerly or southerly, they may run into the Florida 
Stream. 

Mr. Romans says, that the tide, at the west end of Cayo Hueso, runs violently. An E.N.E. 
moon there makes high water; the rise and fall, or flood and ebb, is feet with neap-tide, and^4 
at full and change. In Egmont Channel, it floods, at times, from South to North five hours, and 
ebbs seven. At other times it floods seven hours moderately; so that a vessel, with a leading wind, 
may easily stem its current; but it ebbs five hours from North to South with violence, from the 
banks of Cayo Hueso, and sets over upon the shoal of the Mangrove Isles; so that a vessel, with a 
leading wind, cannot stand against it without danger. 

The bar at the north end of the Egmont Channel, according to Mr. Gauld, has only 9 and 10 feet 
over it, at low water, and can therefore be passed only by vessels of small draught. 
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about three miles to the westward, there is a dry patch of rocks on the'reef; and there 
is another at half that distance to the eastward. From thence there are 2 or 3 fathoms 
on the reef for about 4 miles to the eastward of the kay : but, with the lighthouse of Kay 
West bearing from N.N.W. f W. to N.N.W. J W., there is a fair channel over the 
reef, of 4J and 5 fathoms.* 

The Channel within the Reef, between Boca Gbande and Kay W est, is, in 
general, from 2i to 3 miles broad; and the deepest water is 6 or 7 fathoms, fine sand 
and clay. There are two or three patches of coral rocks, with and 3 fathoms of water, 
lying nearly in mid-channel, about S.S.E. from the west end of Kay West. 

SAMBOES.—Three small sandy kays on the reef, bearing this name, lie at the dis¬ 
tance of about 51 miles S.S.E. from Boca Chica. Between the westernmost and middle 
one is a channel over the reef, of 4 fathoms, and there is another, of 3 fathoms, between 
the middle and easternmost one: but, for 8 miles to the eastward of these kays, the 
reef is broad and dangerous, there being dry rocks in some places; and, in general, it 
is full of sunken rocks, 4 or 6 feet under water, with crooked channels of 4, 6, and 7, 
fathoms between them. 

SADDLE BLUFF.—Six miles to the eastward of Boca Chica, there is a small island 
with remarkable high bluff trees, which in most points of view, appears in shape of a 
saddle. It has an opening, at each end, into a large shallow bay, bordered with innu¬ 
merable mangrove islands to the northward. 

PINE ISLANDS.—At the distance of 6 leagues from the west end of Cayo Hueso, 
there are several large islands covered with pine-trees, which continue all the way to 
Bahia Honda, for the space of nearly 4 leagues farther on to the eastward; but those 
pine-islands are bordered with mangrove kays on the south, and there are several open¬ 
ings quite through to the northward, but so shallow as to be passable only in boats and 
canoes. 

ZiOOSB MLAYf (so called from his Majesty’s ship Looe being cast away there,) is a 
small sandy island on the reef, 7i leagues from the west end of Cayo Ilueso, I5J from 
Cayo Marques, and 28 leagues to the eastward of the Tortugas. It lies in the latitude 
of 24^ 30^', and longitude 81° 31^ from Greenwich, but it is now distinguished by a 
wAife tower» 30 feet high, which appeal's, at a distance, like a lighthouse, but it has a 
black pole, with a ball on its top. At 4 or 5 miles eastward of Looe Kay is a buoy on 
the reef, in 4 J fathoms, showing the deepest water, opposite to Bahia Honda. The 
rocks run but a very little out from Looe Kay, and there is no kind of danger but what 
may be avoided in the day-time. The reef is very steep on the south side; for you 
have 20 fathoms within a mile of the kay, and 100 fathoms at about 2 leagues to the 
southward of it. There is a channel of 4 or 5 fathoms over the Reef, about a mile to 
the westward of the kay; but to the eastward of it, for 2 or 3 miles, you cannot depend 
on carrying more than 15 or 16 feet, although farther on to the eastward, for the dis¬ 
tance of 5 leagues, you will have 3^, and in many places 4 and 5, fathoms, the least 
water on the reef. 

BAHIA HONDA lies about 8 miles N E. by compass from Looe Kay, in latitude 24® 
35'. It has a large entrance, and a fair channel of 4 or 5 fathoms; but within the har¬ 
bour it shoalens to 3^, 3, 2^, and 2|-, fathoms, and the bottom, in general, is rather 
hard rough ground. This place may be easily known by three islets on the w’est side of 
the entrance, and a large island on the east side, a mile long, with a sandy beach, re¬ 
markable for a number of tall palmetto-cabbage trees, the first of the kind you fall in 
with coming from the westward. This isle is therefore called Caubage-tree Island. 

CAYOS DE VACCAS, or COVV KAYS.—From Bahia Honda, to the west end of 
Cayo Vaccas, (the next considerable island proceeding to the eastward,) the distance is 
3j leagues. There are only a few small kays between; the body or thick cluster of 
islands, ending about Bahia Honda; which makes this almost vacant space the more 
remarkable. 

CAYO SOMBRERO, &c.—About 5 miles South from the western part of Cayo 
Vaccas, there is a small sandy kay on the reef, called by the Spaniards Cayo Som¬ 
brero, in latitude 24° 34', and longitude 81° 15'. This is the easternmost kay on 
the reef. 


* The Holburn Inlet of Mr. De Brahm. 


There 
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There are, in all, six kays on the reef; and, as they may senre as so many good land¬ 
marks, it is proper to kno^r exactly where you are, in case of falling in with any of 
them; we have, therefore, in the preceding description, given the situation of each; 
viz. of Sand Kay, the Samboes, or three small kays off Boca Chica, Looe Kay, and 
Cayo Sombrero. 

CHANNEL between Cayo Hueso, now Kay West, and Cayos Vaccas. 

It has already been noticed that there are two or three small coral patches, within 

or S fathoms of water, lying about miles S.S.E. from the west end of Kay West. 
I'here is a depth of 5 or 6 fathoms all round them; and they lie near the middle of the 
channel, which is there about miles broad. The channel continues to be 4 piles in 
breadth to the Samboes, or the three kays on the reef off Boca Chica. Here the reef 
grows broader, and the channel narrower, with 4 or 5 fathoms, the deepest water. In 
the narrowest part, which is about 5 miles to the westward of Looe Kay, the channel is 
only a mile and a half broad, and 3| fathoms is the deepest water. But, as you approach 
Looe Kay, the channel grows broader again, and deepens to 5, 6, and 7, fathoms, mud 
and clay. Abreast of Bahia Honda, the channel is miles broad, with the same sound¬ 
ings ; and it continues about the same breadth as far as Cayos Vaccas. There are two 
general remarks concerning this channel, to westward of Cayos Vaccas, namely, that 
you will have 3 fathoms all the way, within a mile of the kays, and that you will always 
find the deepest water nearest the reef. 

VACCAS, Eastward. —^The Vaccas or Cows, or rather the thick range of isles that 
go by that name, extend about N.E. by £. for the space of 4| leagues; the easternmost 
of these islands is called Duck Kay. 

From Duck Kay to ay Vivoras, or Viper Kay, the distance is about 4 miles. There 
are three small mangrove islands between. Kay Vivoras is 4J miles long, with a white 
sandy beach, and is remarkable for a high hummock of trees at the west end. 

From the east end of Vivoras to the west end of Old Matacumbe', the distance is 
3 miles. Matacumb^ is 3 miles long, in a N.E. direction. The trees at the north end 
are very high, and level at the top, appearing at a distance like level land. It lies in 
latitude, 34° 49', and longitude 80° 50'. There is a safe harbour near the north end of 
Matacumb^, where vessels, drawing not more than 7 or 8 feet may go in, and anchor in 
3 fathoms, secure from ail winds; but they must go round the east side of an islet, called 
Indian or Matanza Kay, keeping about a cablets length off shore, where there are 9 
and 10 feet for some distance, and thence 2 and 3 fathoms in a broad channel, which 
runs round towards the north end of Matacumb4, where there is a large turtlercrawl. 
The channel plainly shews itself by the white shallow bank on each side, on which there 
is only S or 3 feet of water.* 

Indian Kay lies about a mile to the eastward of Matacumb^, and it is all shoal be¬ 
tween them. To the north-west and northward of Matacumb^, the Mangrove Islands 
begin again, and continue to the main land, about 6 or 7 leagues distant, and all the way 
to the eastward within Cayo Largo, &c., but the space is almost one continued flat, with 
some small channels of 5 or 6 feet of water. 

The Reef from Sombrero or Hat Kay is, in general, very broken ground, as far as 
the west end of Matacumb^, there being many patches of coral rocks with 6 and 8 feet 
of water, and others, where the rocks rise to the surface, particularly some spots off the 
east end of Cayo Largo, about 7 or 8 miles off-shore. There are likewise some large 
patches off the middle of Kay Vivoras, and another large rocky shoal of 8 and 10 feet, 
off the west end of Matacumb^, at the distance of 4 J miles; but there are channels 
of at least 3 fathoms, over several parts of the reef between. 

There are also some dangerous shoals of coral rocks in the channel, between the 
Reef and the south-west part of the Vaccas, the largest of which has only 4 feet of 
water on it, and lies 3i miles N.£^. true, from Sombrero, and about a mile and a half 
from the Vaccas. There are several other small patches of 5 or 6 feet to the N.E. of 
it; but, in the day-time, all the shoals appear very plainly at a distance, being of a 
brown colour; and, as it is unsafe ninning in the night, it is always necessai'y to come 
to an anchor, through the whole extent of the channel. 


* The best inlet hereabout, over the Florida-Reef, towards the Kays, or into Hawke Channel, 
lies with Indian or Matanza Kay bearing N.N.W. It is called Spencer’s Inlet, and its least 
depth, on this hearing, is 44 fathoms. . 

2 E From 
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From the Vaccai Bhoals, the channel still continues to be 2 or S| miles broad, to the 
eastward of Matacumbd; 4 fathoms is the deepest water, but 2^ and 3 fathoms is the 
general depth along Cayo Vivoras, at 2 or 3 miles distance. 

WATB&XirCI-PXJLCSS.— We have hitherto omitted mentioning where fresh 
water may be found, in order to bring into one point of view so necessary an article, for 
those who may have the misfortune to be shipwrecked, or otherwise be in want of it. 

There is no drinkable water on the Tortugas, nor any where till you come to the west 
end of Cayo Hueso, now Kay fVest, where there are several wells dug in the sand. 
The water -is pretty good, especially after rain, but sometimes you will find it a little 
brackish; in which case, the best way is to dig a new well, which is soon done, and you 
will find the water much better than what has been standing in the old wells. 

At Bahia Honda very good fresh water may be obtained in the same manner; and 
on the south side of the Vaccasi about 7 miles from the west end, there are likewise 
fresh-water wells on the east side of a narrow opening, with a sandy beach on the east 
side of it. 

l*hese -are the only places among the Kays (at least so far as we know) where firesh 
water is to he got by wells: but there are several fresh-water swamps and natural reser¬ 
voirs among the rocks, particularly a large one on the north side of the Vaccas, about 

6 miles from the west end, where the water never fails. It lies in a valley, about 100 
yards from the beach, a little to the northward of three mangrove islauds. There is 
likewise fresh water to be got sometimes among the rocks at the west end of the Cayos 
Vaccas, and the small islands to the westward of it: besides, at the west end of Duck 
Kay, and several other places. In general, wherever there is a rocky foundation, there 
is a chance of finding fresh water, especially after rain. 

But the PRINCIPAL Watering-Place is at the north end of Old Matacumbd, where 
there is a natural well in a rock, about 4 feet deep, which is constantly full of excellent 
water, being a kind of spring. On tliis account, Matacumb4 is much frequented by the 
wreckers and turtlers, as there is no fresh water for many leagues to the eastwai'd. 

NEW MATACUMBE', Eastward. —New Matacumbe lies 2 miles to the north¬ 
eastward of Old Matacumbd, and is 3^ miles long, in a N.E. direction. It is covered 
with thick tall trees. At the N,E. end of it there is an opening, about half a mile wide, 
with a small mangrove island in the middle; then a mangrove island more than a mile 
long, which is separated by a narrow channel, from a large island, nearly 6 miles in 
length, covered with high trees of various kinds. This island has no name given it, 
either by the Spaniards,or the Providence people; yet it is called Long Island in the 
Charts, and was formerly included under the general appellation of Cayo Largo, from 
which it is separated by a narrow channel. 

Tavernier Kay, the Cayo Tabona of the Spaniards, is an islet one mile from the 
■ S.W. end of Cayo Largo, and 5 leagues N.E. from Old Matacumb^. There is a very 
good anchorage, a little to the northward of it, for such vessels as frequent the coast, 
and which is much frequented by the fishermen. 

Cayo Rodriguez, or Melchior Rodriguez, a pretty large mangrove island, without 
any firm ground, (the roots of the trees being constantly overflowed,) likewise lies off 
Cayo Largo, at the distance of 4 miles N.E. by N. from Tavernier; it is in latitude 25° O', 
and longitude 80° 34'. From hence the coast of Cayo Largo, which here appears like 
main land, turns quickly to N.N.E. and N. by E. 

There are no shoals on the reef opposite to Old Matacumb^, except that off the S.W. 
end, already mentioned: there is a laige patch of coral rocks, bearing E.S.E. 4 or 5 
miles from the north end of Old Matacumb^, on which there is, in one part, only 2 feet 
of water. I’he reef comes within less than 3 miles of Rodriguez, where you have only 

7 or 8 feet of water; and 3 fathoms is generally the deepest water in the channel all 

idoDg. 

From the large shoal of Rodnguez, which forms a kind of elbow, the patches of coral 
rocks are said to increase in number and dimension, forming double and treble reefs, 
with small channels of deep water through them^ but they are imperfectly known. 

Within Rodriguez Kay, on the west, lies a very small kay, called Cayo de ?alum- 
BAS, or Dove Kay; it is gravelly, and of moderate height. In the wet season, it 
affords good fresh water. Doves are found on this kay, and purslain grows upon it. 

CAYO 
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CAYO LARGO, &c.—The easternqaaat part of Cayo Largo is called Sound Point, 
opposite to which and to the Kay of Rodriguez is the Great Inlet of the Florida Reef. 

The indraught which sets into this place renders a too near approach very dangerous, 
especially with a light or on-shore wind. 

From the Great Lilet the Carysfort or Outer Reef extends to the N.N.E. 16 leagues, 
forming within it the Hawke Channel. Near the northern entrance of the latter is the 
lighthouse on Biscayno Kay, described in page 138. Near an elbow of the reef, about I 
4J leagues from the Great Inlet, is moored the Lightship Florida, in latitude 25° 8', ! j j 
longitude 80° 14', or nearly so. It was placed here in November, 1830. The vessel ; ^ 
has two lights, one higher than the other. She has, also, a large heavy bell, which, in \ 
thick weather, is struck every half hour, as a warning to those approaching. The lights | 
(50 and 60 feet higli) can generally be seen at the distance of 12 miles off. 

From the north end of Cayo Largo commences a range of i 3 lets and kays, that ter¬ 
minate at the point commonly, but improperly, called Cape Florida. The most re¬ 
markable among these is the small kay called the Paps, from the hillocks upon it, and 
Cayo Biscayno, the last of the Flonda Kays, which lies to the southward of the Cape, 
and about two leagues west from the Fowey ^cks, which are the first dry spot on, and 
the termination of, the reefs. 

At the south end of Biscayno Kay, very good water may be obtained by digging; 
provided the land does not cover clay; for wherever clay appears on the beach the 
labour would be fruitless. But sometimes, in the dry season, wells will yield no water; 
but then the watering-places on the main, at 8 or 10 miles from the kay, may be 
depended upon. 

Further Description of the Martyrs and Florida Reefs, with Di¬ 
rections for Sailing from the Eastward, through Hawke Channel. 

BAW1L& OKAWrHBXi.—BlSCAYNO KAY, in latitude 25° 41', lies within 
the northern entrance of Hawke Channel, or the Channel within the Florida Reef, as al¬ 
ready noticed, on page 138. For about five leagues north of the kay, the ground is very 
foul, and looks frightful, but there is no where less than 3 fathoms; though, by keeping 
out, 5 or 6 miles from the shore, you will find generally 5 or 6 fathoms, fine sandy 
bottom; and, when you approach the reef, you may haul in, observing to leave it a 
large piece without you; for it has many bad sand-bars just on its inner edge. You 
will not find less than '3 fathoms any where within, till you come abreast the south end 
of the kay, where there is a small bank of 11 feet only; but be careful to give the kay 
a good berth, as a large flat stretches from it. 

To the southward of Biscayno, about 5 miles, lies Oswald Kays, two low spots of 
mangrove on a bank, and inaccessible to any thing but a boat. The next kays are those 
called Lawrence, Paradises, Knox,. Pollock, and then the Soldier^s Kays, named Mas^ 
caras by the Spaniards, which are seven rocks just above water, with some mangrove 
and blackwood bushes on them : their trenching is nearly to S.S.W. Next to them is 
a little island, on which are two small hills, whence the Spaniards have called it Las 
Tetas, or The Paps. The inlet to the south of it has the name of Saunder’s Cut, where 
a smaU vessel, drawing about 4 feet, may enter into the wide sound, between these 
kays and the watering-places on the main. 

About 6 miles S.S.W. of this, is an iplet called Black Ccesar^s Creek, which will like¬ 
wise admit small craft into the inner sound: this is made by the south end of Elliot’s 
Kay, on the south part of which the snow Ledbury, commanded by John Lorain, was 
cast away in September, 1769 , where at last it was burnt, after a vast deal of trouble 
and expense to get her off. Such an inundation had then happened, that it covered the 
tops of the highest trees on Kay Largo, Rodriguez, &c. with 3 feet of water. By the 
current of the stream, caused by a N.E. gale, the snow was forced over the reef, in a 
shallow sea, bilged, and coming to ai? anchor, found herself next day on shore upon 
Elliot’s Kay, with her anchor among-4hc trees. 

Next to Black Caesar’s Creek, is Jennings’ Kay, with two small kays at its south end, 
forming an inlet known by the name of Angel Fish Creek. From this inlet to Sound 
Point, the course is nearly S. by W., and the distance 4 leagues. Sound Point, as 
already noticed, is the south-eastern part of Kay Largo. 
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The general rtde for sailing within the reef from the Soldier’s Kay to the southward, 
is, to have a careful man at the mast-head, to look-out: he will see all the heads and 
other shoals a good way off, in a clear day, at least a mile ; thus making the eye your 
pilot, come no nearer to the Soldiers than 12 feet, and no farther East from them 
than 18 feet. About E S.E. a mile outside of Saunders’ Cut, lies a small round bank, 
with only 9 feet on it; from this place to Black Caesar’s Creek, the sunken heads are 
very frequent, and the bar of that creek reaches a great way out. Right abreast of the 
spot, and north of the bar, is a very fine anchorage in 22 feet, close to the back of this 
reef, which makes the inlet. On the point of this reef are the remains of the ship Hub¬ 
bard, cast away in 1772 . 

The bottom of Black Cssar’s Creek is sand; but, from thence to the south-westward, 
it gradually changes into a kind of soft marl, of the consistence of dough. When you 
are clear of Angel Fish Creek to the south, the same rule of keeping within 18 or 12 feet 
depth for the channel is to be observed; but, after all, a careful inspection of the Chart, 
together with a comparison of it with the course of the land you sail by, and especially 
a good look-out, will constitute you a better pilot than any directions that can be given. 

SOUND POINT is the only spot that may be said to form a true promontory, from 
the Spring in the Rock, in latitude 26® 42'. Mr. Gauld says, it is off Sound Point, that 
is, on the extensive reef that lies before it, that almost every vessel cast away has met 
her fate. The people, who watch the misfortunes of navigators, to make a benefit by 
them, know so well how much ships are exposed in approaching this reef, that, during 
the summer months, the season for the return of the Jamaica fleets, they station them¬ 
selves at anchor a little south of the point, from whence they can with certainty wait 
for the sight of any ship that is unhappy enough to be drove on shore on this reef. It 
is called Carysfort Reef from his Majesty’s ship of that name having been run there 
by the pilot, the 23d of October, 1770 : she was brought off by the skill and diligence of 
the Master, Mr. Hunter, and is the first vessel which got clear.* 

From the north end of Sound Point to Rodriguez Kay, the course and distance arc 
S.W. 9 nniles. There is a good harbour for small craft on the N.W. part of the Kay, 
made by a reef running off from its N.E. end, and another good sheltering place to the 
S.W. of it, but neither has a greater depth than 9 feet at low water. Tabona,'or Taver¬ 
nier’s Kay, is a large thicket of mangroves, without a foot of dry soil on it, and affords 
only some aquatic birds and their eggs. 

Between the South Point of Kay Largo and Tabona is a sheltering-place, or roadstead, 
for small vessels, within a ridge or reef, on which are generally seen some turtle-crawls; 
hut it is seldom occupied, except by timber-cutters. Kay Largo affords in this place, 
lignum vitae, mastic, and mahogany; the two last are indeed found on every part thereof, 
hut on none of the kays north of the Paps, nor on none to the south of the last kay north 
of New Matacui^b^; all these timbers, however, are nearly cut off. 

Kay Largo affords no living creature, except racoons and insects, especially those 
troublesome ones, mosquitos and scorpions. 

In going southward from Sound Point, observe the rule already given, keeping within 
18, and without 12 , feet. The channel here is pretty wide; but a man must be kept 
at mast-head, to discover heads, as some rocks lie in this tract, especially near Tabona 
or Tavernier Kay. This island, wherein is a small harbour within a reef, like that on 
Rodriguez, has little or no high ground, and affords land-crabs, some few doves, and 
other birds. One mile to the west of it, at the south point of Kay Largo, is a creek 
scarcely a musket-shot wide, admitting only boats, and called by the Spaniards Boca 
Herrera. The bay within abounds with red drum, and some other fish, with green 
and loggerhead turtle; lobsters, likewise, are abundant between Sound Point and this 
creek. 

From the south-west part of Kay Largo, to the island called New M^tacumbd, the 


‘ * Where the Carysfort ran on shore, the reef was found uneven: in some places, three and four 
fathoms of water separated some of the patches; upon ooe of the last, a ship loaded with mahogany 
had run aground, the same night with the Carysfort, but three miles without her. It being low 
Water when the merchant-vessel rumon the patch, by lightening her, she got off at high water. The 
tide here ebbs and flows regularly. 

It may be proper to remind the reader, that these observations were written above forty years 
ago.—E dit. 


course 
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course is S.W. about 8 miles; you pass by Long Island with the little kay at its south 
end. New Matacumb4 has nothing remarkable, except a well of good fresh water on 
the east end ; but that being known to few, the island is little frequented. OflF its S.W. 
end lies a small drowned mangrove island, called Umbrella Kay; a channel 10 feet deep 
runs in to the south of it, and shoots up to within the larger island; but there being 
nothing worthy of notice on this kay, it is very seldom visited. 

In coming this way from the north-eastward, the channel is in general deeper than 
before ; but the same rule of keeping without 12, and within 18, feet, still holds good. 
Observe that, directly abreast of New Matacumbe, in one mile and a half blast from the 
land, are a groupe of dangerous sunken heads, called the Hen and Chicken, which re¬ 
quire a good look-out. 

Next to the S.W. is the island of Old Matacumbe, remarkable for being the most con¬ 
venient and the best watering-place on all this coast. On its east end are several wells 
in the solid rock, which appear to be natural chasms t they yield excellent water in 
abundance, and some ponds near them likewise afford some ; insomuch that, in a wet 
season, all the east end of the kay is overflown, and water enough is to be had to supply 
a whole fleet. At the west end are likewise some ponds and wells, but the water is of 
a much inferior quality. This island was one of the last habitations of the Indians of the 
Coloosa nation. About a mile from its N.E. end, lies the small bushy gravelly kay, on 
the extremity of a reef, called Matanza or Indian Kay. The latter is the leading mark 
for finding the watering-place on Matacumbd. The channel to the south of New Ma- 
tacumbd is so plain, that the best direction is your eye. Observe that, the tides, being 
very rapid, require to be attended to, both in coming in or going out; and that the 
channel is very narrow, having only just room enough for a small vessel to turn to 
windward. . 

From the S.W. end of Old Matacumbe to the west end of Vivoras, or Viper Kay, the 
course is S.W. about 7 miles, and the depth of water 17 or 18 feet, sandy bottom: you 
must be careful to give the Vivoras a berth of at least a mile and a half. 

From Vivoras S.W. by W. 12 miles, brings you to the contraction of Hawke Channel, 
between the outer reef and the Vaccas; your depth is generally 18 feet; the bottom is 
sandy, afld a broad bank runs off from the Vaccas. 

At this contraction of the channel, the course must be changed to W.S.W., going 
through the like draught of water for 5 miles. 

The next islands are called the Kays of Bahia Honda, extending E.N.E. and W.S.W. 
6 or 7 miles. Hence to the island called by the Spaniards Cayo Hueso (now Kay West) 
the course is W.S.W. J W.; the depth of water from 17 to 23 feet. The kay extends 
about East and West 6 miles, having a shallow bank before it; its west end has also a 
ledge of rocks close to it on the south, and the point is in a low kind of Savanna, near 
which is a well of very ordinary water. All these kays abound in water, have plenty of 
venison, and in some of them honey is found.* 

TZDBS. —The tide ebbs and flows here regularly 6 feet, and the time of full sea, 
at full and change of the moon, is eight o’clock, as it is every where from the Vaccas 
to the Dry Toitugas ; the tides setting as is shown by the darts in the Chart. The tides 
from the Vaccas north-eastward rise not quite so high ; and the time of full sea is from 
seven to eight o’clock, being later as you come westward. To the northward of Kay 
Biscayno, the current on soundings is much governed by the wind ; but when the wind 
has little influence, the ebb sets north, and the flood southward : a due attention to this 
will much shorten a passage over soundings to the reef. 

In August, 1766, Mr. Romans, on his route from the Havanna, was becalmed, in 
foggy weather, near the Tortugas, and was drifted by the flood-tide over a coral bank. 


* In favorable weather it has been common for small vessels from the northward, and bound into 
the Mexican Sea, to take advantage of the counter-current, which sets over soundings near the 
Florida Reef, to the south-westward and westward, excepting when the wind is at North or West. 
The rule is, to keep in the coloured water by day and off to the Stream by night. To do this with 
advantage, a land-iall should be made early in the morning, in order to have, throughout the day, 
advantage of the eddy. The safest way, however, is, with light and westerly winds, to make the 
Bouhle Headed-shot Kays and the coast of Cuba, where you are likely to find but little current, and 
may have the advantage of the land-breezes from that island. 

See, upon this subject the < Remarks on Smling along the Martyrs by Mr, Romans,* hereafter. 

soon 
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goon after which the ship struck. lie says, “ The two following days we were employed 
in looking for a passage out, through which, on the morning of the third day, we warped 
out to the east. It was on the following day, the full moon in Augiist, when we struck ; 
we observed the tide to rise and fall full 6 feet, and the place where we struck at first to 
have between 6 and 7 feet of water on it, when the tide was out; it being nine o’clock 
when it began to ebb: I then fixed the full sea at about eight o’clock on the full or 
change, or a S.E. by £. B. moon.” 


General Remarks on the Martyrs Reef, Inlets, and Islands. 

Tbe ItZIBF. —There are eight openings into the reef: they are safe communica¬ 
tions with the Florida Stream, having no less than 18 feet of water, and being very 
plainly laid down in the Chart. If you keep a boat on the reef, it will always point out 
those entrances in such a manner, that you should be able to enter safely any one of 
them in moderate weather, when want of water, contrary wind, or any thing else, renders 
this shelter necessary. Two of these inlets, however, require a little more to be said of 
them; those are Great Inlet and Spencer^s Inlet, 

The first, in 24^ bQ' latitude, has a knoll of dry rocks above water on the S.E*. point 
of the reef, directly on the edge of the channel, whereby it is easily known 5 the second, 
or Speneer^s, which is in 24°45j'» opposite to Old Matacumb^, and above 6 miles broad, 
has no such visible marks; but the eye will guide you for both, especially for Great 
Inlet, where the land may also help a little, as the two small mangrove kays, Tabona 
and Rodriguez, shew themselves plainly enough in the west; for the rest, all the land 
appears so much alike, that it requires years of experience to know it. The soundings 
in are as marked in the Chart; and, to any person who knows that, in a gale, by reason 
of reverting current, anchoring is full as safe under a reef as under land, we need not 
enlarge much about the utility and knowledge of these channels, much less to a man 
who is either in want of water, or who, upon falling in with these shoals, and thinks 
himself in danger, has courage enough not to despair. 

Tbe KARTTRS. —The Martyrs Islands may be divided into two classes, the 
High Islands, and the Low or Drowned Islands. The High Islands are grounded upon 
rocks, some gray, some white, and some black and hard as flint; and the Low, viz. 
Mangrove Islands, are founded on coral rocks, all covered with a rich but wet soil. 
The High Islands are covered in places with sand, on which little or nothing grows; 
in other parts they have a stratum of bluish marl, on which flourish, in great abundance, 
and in a most agreeable temperature, torch, madeira, lignum-vitse, iron-w’ood, sapadilla, 
manchineel, wild cinnamon, gum-elemi, papa, popagos, the white, red, and black, man¬ 
grove, cotton, and grape-tree, grape-vine, the ycaco-plum, aloes, opuntia, squilla, &c. 
None of the islands, Hueso or Kay West excepted, are inhabited, but they are (or for¬ 
merly icere) visited by the English from New Providence, and the Spaniards from Cuba, 
for the sake of wrecks, Madeira wood, turtle, &c. 

The quantity of fish and turtle, viz. the logger-head, hawksbill, and green, to be 
caught in and near these islands, is almost incredible; which, joined to the many 
watering-places, with the plenty of venison and bear-meat, makes them a desirable 
rendezvous for cruisirs in time of war. Spars may be had here at all times, either out 
of the pine-woods, back of the islands, or among the drift on the beaches, which is no 
small enhancement of the value of these islands to cruisers; for they are often in want 
of them, or, at least, are more liable to such losses than merchantmen. 

The fish round the Martyrs are in such variety, that a bare catalogue of them would 
take up pages: out of the most remarkable is a species of prawn, growing to the weight 
of five pounds a piece, which live in great numbers in the holes of the coral rocks, on 
the mangrove islands; these prawns are by the West-Indians improperly called lobsters, 
although they have not the two claws, as lobsters; they are beautifully spotted with red, 
yellow, blue, green, gray, and a little black, but all change into one red colour by 
boiling. 

The fish most commonly caught are such as seamen know by the following names, viz. 
king-fish, barracoota, tarpom, bonita, cavollos, amber fish, pampus, silver-fish, jew-fish, 
rock-fish, groopers, porgys, Margate-fish, French Margate-fish, hog-fish, angel-fish, 
yellow-tails, red, gray, and black, snappers, dog-snappers, mutton-fish, gmnts, maurenas, 

or 
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or muray, mullets, sprats, mangrove snappers, parrot-fish, red and black drum, bone- 
fish, stingrys, and an immense variety of others, all excellent in their kinds: and what 
renders this plenty of more worth is, that you may with safety eat of all fish caught on 
the Florida shore, unless it should be of hog-fish, taken on the very outer reef; for there 
are instances of one of this kind having sickened some people, though several others 
have always eaten that delicate fish with safety ; and even the amber-fish and yellow¬ 
billed sprats. The worst kind, in places where fish are poisonous, is here always eaten 
with safety. On the contrary, it is requisite on the Bahama Banks, to be cautious what 
fish you eat before trying, which is most conveniently done by cutting the heart out of 
the fish so soon as caught, and to bite it in; when, if the fish be bad, it will have a 
very nauseous, bitter, astringent, taste on the tongue; but, if good, no such taste will 
be perceived. The method of boiling silver with the fish is not so certainly to be de¬ 
pended on. 


Remarks on Sailing along the Martyrs, by Mr. Romans. 

“ Dubino my several cruises within the Martyrs or Florida Reef, I have seen a great 
number of vessels borrow so close on the reef, as that they appeared to be within it; 
and sometimes I could even see the people with the help of a glass : those people, 1 sup¬ 
pose, were well acquainted, or very bold ; but let the man who does this be ever so ex¬ 
perienced, he must be very careful to keep a strict look-out; for my part, I would not 
come nearer than just to raise the land, especially as tides may have their influence fur¬ 
ther oflf than we are aware of. 

“ Besides this reason for standing longer off than in, there is one still greater. Every 
expenenced mariner knows that a vessel will run towards the shore in less time than she 
can run the same dbtance from it; and that the higher the land she works under, the 
quicker she runs in, consequently the slower she runs off. Hence, almost every one, in 
bearing upon a lee-shore, will stand out a longer time than in; but few, even among the 
most experienced, know the philosophy of this phenomenon against which they guard so 
carefully. It is that great law of nature, whereby all light bodies must fall on the 
heavier ones—I mean, attraction. To explain this by an experiment; take any vessel, 
fill it almost with water, put a cork or chip in it, while that remains in the centre, it is 
attracted from every side alike, and therefore stands fixed; but no sooner is it thrown 
out of the centre, than it will begin to approach the side ; and, as it draws near, attrac¬ 
tion is increased, till at last the velocity of the chip becomes so great as to run with 
considerable violence against the vessel, where it remains fixed ; and, if it is an oblong 
piece, in shape of a vessel, the same will happen as when a ship runs ashore stern-on, 
viz. it will wind broadside-to. The explanation of this phenomenon we owe to John 
Collins, Esq. of Newport, in Rhode Island, formerly first counsellor of the state, and a 
very experienced commander. 

By the N.E. current which prevails here we are enabled better to avoid the immi¬ 
nent dangers of the reef, where it becomes a lee-shore ; for the violence of the easterly 
gales beats the Gulf-water over the reef, so as to destroy the effect of flood-tides, by 
causing a constant reverberating current from the shore over the reef, insomuch that 
a vessel riding under the reef will lay with her stern to windward. 

I once came out from Matacumb^, and was scarcely clear of tbe reef, before I was 
overtaken by a gale from the eastward, which was very violent. It was five o’clock in 
the evening, and it being dark, to attempt a re-entrance of the reef, I was forced to 
heave the vessel to, which I did under the balanced mainsail: she was a heavy schooner 
of about seventy tons, and a dull sailer. The succeeding night I passed in the deepest 
distress of mind, seeing the burning of the breakers, in constant succession on the reef, 
till past one o’clock: the storm continued till ten next morning, when 1 made sail to 
the northward, and at noon, to my utter astonishment, I had an observation of the 
sun’s altitude, which proved me to be in 26 ^ 50' latitude, by which I had made a dif¬ 
ference of latitude of 118 miles in the short space of nineteen hours, seventeen of which 
1 lay-to.* (Therefore more than six miles an hour.) 


• In December 1822, the Florida or Gulf Stream then running weakly, the counter current was 
' found, running with considerable strength, at 12 or 15 miles from the Florida shore .—Journal of 
HM,S, Niemen, 
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** I am an utter enemy (purRues Mr. Romans) to all theoretic and systematic positipns. 
My experimental position 6f the t;au8e of this Ihcrease of tlie^ veloeh^df tMs *clri^etiit 
during the gales that Mow oontmryto its dilrehtion, is lio other than'fhe' 
current occasioned bjT the swelling Of the water' within the reef; whkfli/(as wdlia^ 
already mentioned,) iq the memorable gale of October, 1769, when the 
lost, was no less than thirty feet above its ordinary level.*’ • r ^ >1 

We have already shown, in the Introductory part of this volume, the 
of the Gulp-Stream, and we shall hereafter, in the second part of the work, 
particular directions for sailing throngh it, from Jamaica, &c.; but herelt niay’tidt 
amiss to notice, by way of illustration, from the information of our friend, XiAf. 
that, in the month of July, 1813, the fleet of qaerchant-vessels, from Jamaica, un^ 
convoy in the Strait, from the Qth to the 14th, after passing the Double-headed-sh'A^ 
Kays, was becalmed, and the current ncept the whole through the Strait by its strek^til 
alone. By calculation it appeared to have run O’O miles in the 24 hours; or 25 knots ai^ 
hour. On the 15th the convoy was on the parallel of 27° North with a fresh W.SIW. 
breeze : current N.N.E. The following year circumstances precisely similar occiiW^J* 
in the same season; and the fleet was carried through the Strait without a breutH 0 
wind. « 

. - 

' ■ n 

6. — GENERAL DIRECTIONS for . Navigating thb'^ '' 
Mexican Sea, or Gulf of Mexico. .. " ., 

[From the Derrotero de las Antillas.^ 

Having described the whole of the coasts, and treated particularly on tb.e 
navigation upon the Bank or Soundings of Campecb^, and on that for making the/^pofta', 
of New Orleans, Mobile, Pensacola, &c., we now proceed with the general directlona-; 
for sailing from one place to another through the Mexican Sea. , 

The routes made fron^ windward to leeward, or with a free wind, require n6 apddiflKC^ 
rules; for it is sufficient to asceitain the direction by the Chart, taking'care; solely,' tUi 
keep 80 far to windward of the port of destination as to eompensate for any error 
may be in the reckoning, and considering the diflk^lty there would be in gettlh^ ijatflt*' 
in the event of having passed k. Thus all who, from the Channel of Yucatan, br'thlitf^ 
between Cape Catoche and Cuba, or from the Strait of Florida between Cuba and FW.^ 
rida, are bound to any part of the Gulf of Mexico, be it Campeche, Vera-Cniz, Tampico; 
San Bernardo, New Orleans, Mobile, or Pensacola, have no more to do than to shape a' 
course for the port; allowing, in fdl cases, for the effect-of eurrent, and tricing care^ 
not to get upon the Tortugas, instead of being to the west of them. " ' * ' 

Considering that the Port of Vkra-Cruz is far to leeward, we shall here add^tW 
mode of navigating from it, and coming out, both by the Channel of Yucatan, towards 
tlie Caribbean Sea, and by the Strait of Florida towards the ocean. - - . 

In order to this, remember, first, that the winds, in the Mexican Sea, are, generalfy, 
from the eastward.; thatj from October, the easterly winds aie interrupted by the liara 
Norths, which often blow; that, after the Norths cease, which is from March, you 
count upon the regular changes of land and sea-breezes, riong the whole of IhC colisfs, 
and especially on those of Yucatan and Campeebd; and, finally, that, on the north codst 
of the>Gulf, in the months of August and September, there are frequently furioua biirii^ 
canes, which descend as far as latitude 26 °, or even sometimes to 25°. ' - ^ 

On departing from Vera-Cruz, in the season of the Norths, you should first steer 
North, or N.N.E., but taking care never to keep very close-hauled: this i^ enjoined, 
that you may, so soon as possible, gain the parallel of 25°, on which you may keep as' 
close to the wind as you can, for the purpose of gaining longitude; for, in su^ a c^s^, 
you not only avoid all danger of getting entangled with the Tabasco coast, in the sonth^ 
in case of a North coming on, but you may also run to the east, without danger from 
the Negrillo, or other shoals, on the Bank of Campechd. This plan is the most judi¬ 
cious, because the first thing is to get well clear pf the Bight of Ycra-Cruz, wherein, i#' 
caught by a North, you must carry sail to it, in order to avoid being driven ob 
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to the soath, tn which you mighty very prohuhly, get shipwrecked by a continuance of 
the wind; and, besides, it is of importance to be in such a situation, when a North sets 
In, as allows you to take advantage of it, for running to the east,- fuul thus to shorten 
your passage. 

In the months when the Norths are weaker, you may calculate that one of them wiH 
facilitate your passage to the Tortus^ soundings, and will have onl^ to gain all you can 
to the east, after you have gained the parallel of ^5^, by beating up in that latitude; for, 
in this season, (part of March, until the end of April,) it will be little adviseable to fun 
up into the vicinity of the north coast, upon which- the B.S.B. and South winds blow 
with much force, before a h(oi‘th comes on. With the North you must haul up for the 
Tortugas Bank, which you should not leave, in order to make the shore of Cuba, either 
with %ht winds or Norths; in the first case, because the current may carry the vessel 
up the Strait of Florida, or even through it; and, in the second, because the Cuba shore 
is generally much obscured by such winds, which are^ in general, not very manageable; 
and you may, therefore, get so entangled on the coast, as ultimately may cause you to 
be wrecked. If not bound to Havanna, but directly through the Strait of Florida, with 
a light wind, you may leave the soundings, and proceed according to circumstances, or, 
rather, as hereafter directed.* 

The course for running across to the coast of Cuba must be such as to compensate 
the effect of the current: in general, to make Havanna, it is sufficient to steer S. by 
E. } E. [S. by E."] if the vessel does not run more than 3 miles an hour, and S.S.B. 

5^ E.j if she run 6 miles an hour: thb is counting upon two miles, hourly, of 
current, which is what we may generally expect in this place. If the vessel runs more 
than 3 miles, but less than 6, you can shape a course between the two above stated ; 
or, if she goes more ^lan 6 miles, you may luff to S.E. by $. [S.E. } 5.] 

If you sail from J^era*Cruz between the end of March, and the middle or end of June, 
you need not then keep close-hauled to the breeze, nor exert yours^ to gain to the 
eastward, when you have reached the parallel of 25^: for, wi& this route, you would 
be crossing the middle of the Gulf, where you would then find fixed winds from the east¬ 
ward oidy, and many calms, which lengthen the navigation much; what at this season 
Qhght to be done, is, to steer always to the North or N.N.E., keeping the breeze well 
free, until you get into the vicinity of the northern coast, when you may advance to the 
eatf ward, about the parallel of 28^ or 29 ^, with the assistance of the variations of the 
see and land-breezes, until you get on the Tortugas soundh%s, when you may run to 
the south, in order to run off the bank to the west of the Tortugas. At this season, 
also, you may run for the Campeche Bank, in order to get to windward of it by the fud 
of the changes of the sea-breeze and land-breeze, until you gain the eastern edge of it, 
when you may steer for the coast of Cuba, taking care to quit the edge of the bank as 
far to the south as you can, with the vessel’s head to the S.E. in preference to the N.E., 
unless the latter should be very advantageous; for you will thus shun the current, which, 
oh the N.E. poilion of this bank, sets with considerable force towards the N.W.; then, 
advancing to the east, and next taking the other tack, follow the latter to get into the 
general current, which runs to the eastward, between Cuba and Florida. 

Finally, between the middle or end of June and the month of October, you ought to 
shun the middle of the Gulf, because you would there be exposed to calms and contrary 
winds; and, at the same time, avoid the northern coast, on account of the hurricanes; 
and you ought then, therefore, to take the route by the Campeche Bank. 

To oo FROM Vera-Cbuz to Campkche^ if it be in the time of the Norths, you must 
endeavour to gain the parallel of 21^, and beat to windward by it, to get on the Bank, 
either to the northward or southward of the Areas, as we have already shown in page 
152; and, if a North comes on, while you are in this part, by steering the same, it will 
enable you to make your passage in less time; but, in the summer-season, having once 


* Six miles to the westward of the Dry Tortugas lies the centre of the Tortugas Bank, already 
noticed in page 205. Although, from the clearness of the water on this bank, it appears dangerous, 
it is not so in rdSMyT The extent of the bank is 9 miles from North to South, and 6 from East to 
West. If, wlwn Iwund to the eastward, from any port in the Mexican Sea, and you meet with a 
fierce storm about'this part, which is yerj common in the summer-season, you may safely anchor 
in 5 or 6 fathoms, to the north of the S.W. Kay, at the distance of one-quarter of a mUe from the 
west side of the long sandy kay, called Turtle Kay, 
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cleared the Outer ShoaU of Fera-you may: kc^p fdqng the coast of Tabasco, arul^ 
ing yourself of the changes of the sea-breeze and land-breeze to get to windward. 

We shall conclude by saying that, when bound to Vera-Cruz, in the time of the 
Norths, in case that wind should take you on the Campeche Bank, you should so ar¬ 
range, that, calculating on the time the Noith may probiddy last, which .yoU; may. do' 
by its greater or less violence, you n^ay make the coast when the North has ceased; 
availing yourself of the favourable conjuncture for taking the harbour when the breeze 
is established. 

[For a route from f^era~Cruz to Havanna, by Lieut. Evans, see page 173.] 

RIVER MISSISIPI to the STRAIT of FLORIDA.—To the directions for returning 
from the Missisipi, given in page 190, the following may be added. In proceeding from 
the Missisipi, ui the season between the months of October and March, when the Norths 
are prevalent, the best way is to keep well to the eastward, or about E. by S. The 
winds blowing mostly between E.N.E. and N.E. Proceed thus, if you can, until you 
gain soundings on the great bank, and hence you may make a free wind all the way to 
the Tortogas. In the other seasons of the year, you may make a direct course for the 
Tortugas, but will certainly have some beating to get to them. By keeping along near 
the edge of soundings, you will have the current in your favour, and may double thef 
Tortugas at 3 or 4 miles off*. Here you will have the lighthouse on Bush Kay in sight 
(see page 205), and here, by day-light, the proximity of the reef vrill clearly manif^t 
itself by the colour of the water, while the current or Gulf stream will be found, setting 
to the eastward, along the edge of, and bounded by, the edge of soundings. 

PASSAGE PROM MOBILE.—Having given, in aforegoing page (IQS) a description 
of the weather at Mobile, in the month of February, we subjoin the remarks of Captain 
Bowden, on his subsequent passage. The Gorgon weighed, as already noticed, at the 
l^of Mobile, for Havanna, with the wind blowing strong from the N.E. Feb. 23, 1815, 
The N.E. wind left me at about nine leagues from the land, where I fell into 
variable winds from the southward, and a strong swell setting to the S.E. About 80 
leagues to the S.E. of Mobile I met strong winds, and heavy white squalls, from the 
East and S.E., that obliged me to stand to the southward and westward; a considerable 
sea rose with the wind : here I met a strong current setting me to the S.W. and W.S.W^ 
After standing thirty-six hours to the S.W. the wind Veered to the southward, and baffled 
about from S.E. to S.W., with very heavy squalls, dark full-charged atmosphere, with 
thunder, lightning, and rain, until I had opened the Gulf-stream, when the wind veered 
to the N.E. and blew fresh, with clear weathei*. 

The prevalence of southerly winds prevented me from striking soundings more vthan 
once on the Florida Bank. I was very anxious to strike the ground on the Tortugas, Imt 
could not effect it from the winds. They ai*e, however, as well as all the soundings in 
the Gulf of Mexico, a safe and good guide; and ships bound out of the Gulf should keep 
in soundings, where they will be aided by the easterly current. Throughout the Gulf I 
met more or less of the sea-weed, which is said to be in the Gulf-stream, where I found 
less than here.” 

In passing from the Mexican Sea, on opening the Strait of Florida, the Gorgon met 
a fresh of wind from the E.N.E. with current setting against it, according to its usual 
course. 
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Some additional Remarks on the Passages of Ships to and from New 

Brunswick, &c. 


Having incidentally given, in page 85, a note (♦) by Captain Hare, on the propriety 
of keeping a southern parallel, when returning from New Brunswick, Nova-Scotia, &c. 
we now enforce the caution by adding, from the pen of an intelligc^nt writer, the follow¬ 
ing apposite and conclusive remarks, which were given, under the signature of Atlantica, 
in the N<mtical Magazine, June, 1833. To these we have appended an affecting de-^ 
scription of losses by the ices, in the month of May, same year, as given in the * Tirne^ 
of June 10. 

Although the voyage to and from North America, between the parallels of and 
40^, has always been attended with a degree of peril, from masses of ice which drift to 
the southward, during the summer months, from the polar regions, yet many an un¬ 
wary mariner makes his run across the Atlantic witliout any apprehension of meeting 
these floating dangers, or without sufficiently exercising a proper discretion and vigi¬ 
lance to guard against coming in collision with them. This is not mere conjecture, but 
the infonnation of persons who annually perform the voyage, besides the result of my 
own observation, in accidents which have repeatedly occurred to vessels between New¬ 
foundland and England, and in the number of missing ships on this route. Com¬ 
manders of ships should therefore bear in mind the imperative necessity there is for 
using their utmost vigilance and attention when crossing the above-named parallels, 
especially between the meridians of 30° and 60° West, to guard against coming in con¬ 
tact with these formidable dangers of the ocean. 

‘‘ The New York packet ships, well supplied with every essential equipment, and 
elegantly fitted for the accommodation of passengers, when making their winter voyage 
from Liverpool, keep in high latitudes until nearing Newfoundland.* This they do for 
the two-fold object of avoiding the tempestuous weather so generally experienced to the 
southward, and of obtaining fairer winds ; and thus, by slipping within the mighty 
stream from the Florida Channel, they evade its retarding influence. The voyage by 
this route is shortened; and, although bad weather must be expected, it is not so 
violent as farther south ; besides which the eastern current is avoided. I believe it is 
an unusual thing to meet with ice in this part of the Atlantic in the winter; but we 
have the following recent instance to the contrary, so that a look-out should be kept in 
that season, as well as in the summer, by vessels making the voyage. 

“It appears that the Emulous packet, on the ^6th of February, 1833, met with much 
field ice on the coast of Nova-Scotia; and in the latitude of 4^ N. and long. 49° W. 
those on board were much surprised by falling in with a large quantity of strongly 
packed ice, which reduced the vessel’s way to and 7 knots, from sailing at the rate of 
nine knots, under close-reefed main-topsail and reefed foresail. On the 4th of March, 
she fell in with three bergs, of large dimensions, in a run of Q5 miles; and at nine the 
same evening she was obliged to pass between the two easternmost of these before 
beaving-to for the night; after which, by keeping a more northerly course, no more of 
these dangerous floating masses were seen. 

“From all accounts it seems that the greatest danger is to be apprehended in the 
vicinity of the Banks of Newfoundland; and this,as every navigator knows, is increased 
by a dense fog which generally pervades the atmosphere in that quarter, and, of course, 
shortens the distance of vision to a very circumscribed limit. 

“ Vessels bound to Halifax have the additional risk of stumbling upon that gigantic 
sand bank. Sable Island. Several vessels have thereon terminated their voyages. The 


* This practice was, we believe, first recommended by our friend Captain Hare, as shown in the 
Atlantic Memoir, pages 167, 8, 9. Captain Hare crossed the Atlantic, for the 83rd time, in the 
spring of 1833.— Editor. 
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establishment which has been formed there for the relief of ship-wrecked mariners is 
creditable to the humanity of the Colonial Assembly of Nova-Scotia; but such can only 
mitigate, not prevent, the evil. That the mother countiy does not cause a lighthouse to | 
be erected on some convenient point of the island, is not only surprising, but greatly to ' 
be regretted.* Why not make a second Ascension of it? Sikrely. in a circuit of thirty i 
miles, some sort of productive soil might be found, besides sand; at least where the 
juniper, blueberry, vetch, and grass, thrive, it might be possible to grow culinary vege¬ 
tables, and to rear stock. It has fresh water ponds, and the sand hills [as shown in j 
page 14] are elevated 140 feet above the level of the sea. The establishment of a light¬ 
house on Sable Island is well worthy of the consideration of our Colonial Government.’* 

The Second Article above mentioned, is that which follows:— » ' 

*^The Lima, Captain Mardon, sailed from Newfoundland on the 11th of May. On the 
morning of the 1 Sth of M^y, in latitude 46^ SO', longitude 45^ 50', when about 400 miles J 
from Newfoundland, being completely surrounded with ice« their attention was aroused 
by hearing a gun fired, shortly after which they descried a boat at some distance. The .! 

Captain instantly hove to, till the latter came alongside, when he took the individuals in 
her on board. They reported themselves to be the second mate and twelve of the crew 
of the Hdrveet Home, Captain Hall, of Newcastle, from London, for Miramichi. They 
informed Captain Mardon, that> on the Qth of May, the Harvest Home was struck by a 
piece of ice, which stove in her bows. All hands were immediately put to the pumps, 
by which means they succeeded in keeping the vessel afloat for two days, at the expiration 
of which time the second mate and twelve of the crew quitted her in the long-boat, the 
captain and first mate having come to a determination of remaining on board. After they 
had been out one night, being loth to leave the latter in such a perilous situation, they 
returned to the vesseland requested the captain and mate to leave her, but they persisted in 
their determination, saying, ** That they would stick to her while a timber remained afloat.’* 

They had, however, got the jolly-boat ready in case the danger should become imminent. 

The crew having again pushed off, they became bewildered amongst the masses of ice 
by which they were surrounded, and totally uncertiun what course to steer. On the next 
day they again fell in with their own vessel, which they had mistaken for another sml. 

This time they found that the captain and mate had left her. Two of the crew now went 
on board ; and while they were busy, endeavouring to get mure water and provisions, 
they were surprised at the sight of a boat, containing about thirty individuals, approach¬ 
ing in an opposite direction ; they immediately boarded the vessel, having, as subsequently 
appeared, done so in the hope of succour. They proved to be the captain and crew, and 
part of the passengers (including two females) of the Lady of the Lake, of Aberdeen, 
bound from Belfast for Quebec, with upwards of two hundred passengers on board. 

Those who had boarded the wreck of the Harvest Home, when they saw the state she 
was in, with her hold full of water, made a simultaneous rush to return to the boat, which 
was at the moment pushed off, and several of them were precipitated into the water. 

One of them, however, was fortunate enough to make good his leap into the boat which 
contained the crew of the Harvest Home, and he has now arrived in Liverpool, in the 
Lima. He states, that the Lady of the Lake struck upon the ice, and immediately filled, 
when the captain and crew took^o the boat, leaving the sinking vessel crowded with the 
remainder of the despairing and shrieking passengers, to the number of one hundred and 
sixty or one hundred and seventy. The crew of the Harvest Home state, that after they 
left their vessel the last time, they saw nothing more of the other boat. Several of the 
individuals who had fallen into the sea when the latter was pushed off were drowning, 
but it was impossible to render them any assistance.” 

For other and similar instances, see our Atlantic Memoir, pages 9Qt to ?94, (6th Edit.) 
and particularly the Remarks by Lieut. Evans, on the page last mentioned. 


* See pages 14, 15, of the present work. Many years ago we pointed out, on our map of the 
Canadian provinces, the necessity of a lighthouse on Sable Island. The only objection can be that 
fogs so frequently prevail there.— Editor. 

END OF 


l*rinted by J. Rider, Little Britain, London. 




